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D LOCAL GOVBRMMBHT^ 


Introduction 


2-» Tho purpose of this paper is to analyse in the light of 

QXperionce in Sngland the relationship between central and local 


government and the part which may bo played by 


Mnistry of Local 


Government in 


the development of local government 


Some of the courses which have been taken and some of 


wnicn ha' 


or desired by the countries taking 


ist in stlmu- 


however. 


ntral/looal 


number of points inherent in th. 


lating discussion on 


rt to decide 


view ti 


relationship, with 


The main points dealt with in the paper end 'the points 


which they appear to the writer to raise for discussion, may be 



(l) Thz urinciple that local authorities hn\>-e ouly suc/. 
powers as are given to the^i under legislation passed by rarlir.aent 
on the initiative of the central governxAent . It nieci c-nly to s-.id 
that it is inij,.ortant tc understand clearly froiU the cuts yheth^-r 
this principle lies at the rcct cf the relationship in any particulra* 
country or whether sena other ^-rineiple is adopted. 




(2) The conception that in adtainistrativa r_ _^ jration the 
relaticinship between central and local governnent is ono- cf partnersliip. 
The inpcrtence of tnis factor lies in the iiupcrtance it has on the tone 
of the relationship and on, the greater significance of discussion and 
persamsion as conpared with direction* 

(3) The influence of historical and geographical factors 

on devolopKient in Inglaaad and the vo,rious trends af devolc^.ment. These 
references are explanatory of seme features which raa.y ctherwise be 
difficult to understand. They are net prerequisites of the relo.tic 21- 
ship as it exists today, though they ha.ve been ir:o.ortant factors in 
its production in England. Members of the Gcnference will be able to 

jiiake their own assessment cf the significance cf such factors in their 
own country. 


(4) The influence cf the range of the services assigned 
to local authorities and on their concentration so far as icssible in 


/ the hands 



■>f. n-'-- 


The Gonferenc 


of incccie available for local governineiat 


t such sources is 


onsibility of local authorities 


.nd develc 


■oveririie: 


upon the central/local relationship 


The influenc 


.tween the Ministry ci Loc 


.rticularl; 


rtEent 


ither ilove,rniient Dep< 


.uthorities 


■i 


Scox-e- of tjae pai:er / 

3. This iJaj-.er is bc.ssd largely on the 8Xi:.eriance c£ the 
writer in administrative v/ork ill that iart cf the Unitec*. Kingd-'r wnic- 
consists of England outside the hchiinistrc.tiv3 county of London. 

The relationshi]: of central and local gcvernmant may be 
assumed to be similar in the rest of the United Kingdom, Scctlraia, 
yales and iiCi-thern Ireland are excluded because the vjritcr has no 
experience of wrrjc there and London is excluded because the distribu- 
tion cf functions v/ithin locad government is different from that 
in the rest cf England. 

4. Services in any particular area may be previdod either 
directly by a local office of the central government ;r by a Icccl 
elected authority acting under j^ewers cenf erred upon it by Parliament. 
The former system is not local gevernraent as understood in England 
and it is only the latter system which is dealt with in this p£j.x-r. 

The relationsuip between local and central gcviriment in regard to 
local gcverniiiant is generally described as a partnership. L-cal 
authorities in England have nc iidiorant powers and f:r tnc- performance 
of their funebiens they have only these powers which are specifically 
given tc them by legislation. ■ The initiation cf* action undor those 
statutory pewers and the 6.diiinistrs.ticii of the service rests with t*.e 
local authority but they act under tije general supervision of a 


/ Minister 


ir. ■tr.^ i.cx,j who niciy be either the .i'iinister of 
L CO- - r , ._3oer c:riC 5 rned vjith seme pejticulc.r .function^ 


'O, 


-5 ;,or.lt:.j oro.riS7:.crt. The objective of the partnership- 
io 0 .- o-:.b:-i:e -cl -3 ..oto-.ii^-e-t ci penarai objectives cf nc-tional policy 
in. t’oe r7,rviCos c ncern^c with the respcnsibility end independence of 
tic ..verriiont ti.o success ,'f the .partnership depends 

.. . .,.j- *-h, lective is secured. 

- o-vp. . ...--or concerned primarily with th.3 part which has ' 

been Il-yar- by r, .a-.irt-y cf L.co.:.l C-cyariEant lx. ferterin.v the 
ii.crc-as:i.ant cf lead siCVGriiciant, cxc. in tlie rclaaiGnsbi..: cf such 
r. Kltiis-cry with ether hi.iistri.cs dd with the Iccul authorities. 

Cjensral' ; points . of " inf oruaj^Qjj: ,■ . „ 

■ fef ore analysing these y. .in^ in;detailp it seams desirable, 

in order to avoid hisundsr standing, and tc mice ib ti...sier b'.. coiisidor 
the possible utility for other countries cf any parts ci the syoten, 
te nentxon a few general pcints-the significance of some terms in 
general use in local gevornaont in hngland, the conditions under 

d ... 'nr central povermaent hs.s taken place 

which tne relaticnshxp cr local o,uc. ccuoiarx t 

and the general trends cf this development.. 

7 . dn6.1uhd itself forus laxt of the uhitery state cf Great 

Britaiu and Ireland. , H is prefiodinnntly an urhan and idustrial 
oeuntry, with several lares conurbations and a nuabor of otner large 


/ single 



single unit in ^^^,hich the whole of the locc.1 goveriimant functions shekel 
be entrusted to a single elective body. Such towns are known us 
county boroughs. In the rest of the country, the princij^.lo is thi.t 
seme services she ulci be assigned to : a body cevering a wider area end 
with substantial financial resources - known -as the county council - 
but that ethers should be S'.ssigned tc 'siic.ller units cf ■goveriinont, 
known generally as county district councils, a tern which ^includes 
non-county boroughs, urban district councils and rural district ccun- 
cils. The word "regicn” has no significance in local g overiuaent , 

It is used to represent an area, usually covering several counties , 
which has been f..dopted by the centr’j;.! gevernnent as a cenvenient unit 
for the adinini-Straticn of their own services. 


/ 9. Local 
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niy cni som'-ca of taxation at its 
own .3 rate . %tes are payatle 
icul aural land hc.ving fcr nany 
s a natter of policy. Property 
•3 Inland Revenue authcritieSj assess- 
ccirorc.l .^.cvoriiinant beea^ in order to 

Secure uiiifcraity inrcu-hcuu the comitry. The ancunt cf tiie assess- 
nenu IS tiu fi-ure o.t wnicn it is estirar.ted that the property can be 
xot, i.r ,3 iccc.1 autn.rity estinate the ancunt they will require fcr a 

po.rticular year, .fter takina account of grc'.nts receivable fr on the 

' , -I , rents 

central aoveriinent ana any other sources of income, such as/,..ayable 

for CGiuicil houses. They than levy a rate, is I sod on the, 

assessatlo value of liable prepsrities and is levied at a figure 

sufficient to i:i'_-ot tho amount required. The rate is described as 

a rate cf X shillings and Y pons e (say I8s.6d. ) in the £ of valuation. 

Some people may tninn that there is seme difficulty if the rate rises 

above 20/- in tno f cut tnis is not so and. x'otes at o.r above this 

level hr.v-3 been not miccniTicn. The effect of the rating system upon 

the relfitionsnip of Iccfl and central ^^cv-ernmont is dealt with in 

,:,,pS,Z*clS , IS ' 

10* nnoland is a country of relatively small £irea and there 

are fsi-; parts cf it from whieri r. journey to London and back cannot be 
made by train in a day. The major expansions of local governmant 
activities have taken place durin_. the railway age and their course 


/ has been 


8 


has been facilitated by the ease of contact and of ube esbabli-Suineiio 


of personal rslatio.'.iS botwaori 


those engaged in central and local 


gOYermento The more recent de¥slopiaent of air travel enouna in 
future liiake these conta-C'ts*0oTnally practicable over liiii...... g-i 

Developanen t ox local , g GVsrn^^ 

IX ^ There has lonto been a central gcverniucnt in nnglcvn.. 

and also a tradition and a practace cf local ^iovernnanu imaer nnicn 
historic unius^ such as the parish^ the; borough snio the county ^ 
performed functions of p^overniTient either i or purely'' local pii*pcsoS 
or as a pa.rt of the ^ovenenent of the country. Local .^cverinient^ 
a.s it is new knovfn5 its area 5 its functions p its ma-chin-ciry of 
gcverniiientp and its relations with the central oovormieiit^ ha'/dp 
howoverp been prodoninantly the resuiu of the leSj:.,xalticn aiiO. uh^ 
ways of thought of the last century or scp and it must be admitied 
that what now exists has loiiowed net so much from a ccooprehensive 
or continuous national policy but from a series ci empirical exte.isioiiS 
and improverrients reprasenting the ideas and sense ci priorities 
current from time to time. 

12. Some trends have been continuous throughout the period p 

while others nave been subject to variations from tl^.e to time, • 

In view of their impact upon the present pcsiticn of locsil ._,cvorriment^ 
and bhe relcitionsnio betvjoen cenerci.! omd local ac"^e-^nr:i*jii'G_^ a oii^iyi _ 


reference should be momie to the morG imi-ortant of them 2 


/ (l) A iiexXed 





Vl) , ---irivcia lij.cr'.iO.se in tiie range of a-nount. of public responsi- 

bility >11110:1 iic,s b-un ccii0ii'iu.cu3 but the pace of wiilch lia,s quickened 
durinu, the last forty and in particular durin,;^ ths last tusnty years. 

(2) Up to abciit ISSCf thoso expaMing x-espcnsibilitios were 

generally o.ssigned to locail authorities. In the earlier years there 
vias a tendency to crooit'e ssparato facilities for particular sarvicesj 
o.g. educoobion, hecolth, poor law j highoays. I’clicy Qane, however, 
to a. in at the eonceribrao-icn of local goverment functicr.s in the 
haiids cf all purpose autnca-ities as raproseated by the county bcrough 
councils; or ouiny pr.irpose aatncrities, as represented by the county 
councils and country district councils 5 and to transf.i' to thon the 
functio.is which hod previcusly been eicUiiinistered by ad hoc crathorities. 
The policy itself whic-i nay bo said to have bsen cciupleted by about 
1930 was a nanifastiticn of the e^owth of a belief in democratic 
goverruiiont and ccincided 'with successive bictensions of the franchise 
during the period. The policy of successive governixients has for 
scEie ti;.-:e tended to,' assign new functions in adninistrative counties 
to the count;' councils ratner than to the coimty district councils 
and to transfer to thou seno of the functaoi s previously exercised 
by the latter co'oneils. ' vba ' ■ ;b:: . 

(3) Since about 1930, the central ^overrment has ecus to under- 

take a wider ricasure of reSj^-onsibility fer the direct provision 
of services in scuc fields, sc.ae nc.w and seise talcing over functions 

/ which had 
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pcnsible for advice tc central governiuent 


■cal Ltovvei’i: 


Ministry ol Kous 


iicnshi 


wi on 


servlc 


Ther 


newover 


r. capons iol^ 


•iinistries which 


for paruieular serviC'OS with which Ico 


'J-though. it is 


tiidis oii'-'uXo. Gv- c~s L ’g RC..-5 0 11 f .sr suc o s cx Guipiiasis in. ths 
■ + • . T t - ■ . , , , ■ 

ai.uii.ua.js 01 c. i!:jpain,i.jrit. wnieh is ccncorn.sd with the efficiency of 
a sixipio servica and cixe whica is ccncernod tc ioeep its eye cn local 
government as a whole, it is tne accepted policy of th .3 c.eritral 
oOJV.jma-jXiU u.ixa o c.i±j .c._.'j-abiOii,3Xiip oebW‘jen coritra.1 c.ncl Iccoi gcvenment 
should be ecus istently the- sdio. Since the writer does- not wish to 


ClXuSiC-G iliS OW:.i iGapOr'.lOIlCO 5 'UiiC 


nalysis which follov/s will be 
U.J — Lj. co’iii ixi J..1 bo biiij X jij- bicxiSxiij-' o'QT'Weei.i tne bcca.1 ofoveniiiient 
ministry and local authorities, but it is telieved timt it would be 
broadly true in rogard to ether OTOvarrineut Dapartnent. 

Fosterin-.;. Inprcvehont of Local uovernhent ■ 

15. In Gonsid-jrihj. the role which a Local GoY?.r:..j:-jnt liinistry 

can play in festering inprovoiierit of local go vernssht, it 'wouldj on the 
oxperisncG iu ingland, soes. a,pprcpriate tc lock at it under four main 
heads and than to iiako a briafer refarenca to a i'oy spacific points 

I’# 11 i oil 


:-e said tc flew naturally frcii the .gxiioral pcdicy. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


The four 'i-airi hoads may be el-a.ssified ass- 
The assigriaeut of fui'icticnxs to local authority 
Tna iin.‘.iicial assistaiica ...ivori by central to local govorniWont 
Thto d,o._.roe of cehtrc.l control over tha standard and amount 
of dovolopm.3nt by local authorities in the axarcise of their 
stcxtutory powers. 


/ (4) The 


I,-.; iiio rolationsnip batw^eil central and local 

antncritias in playing their respective parts in the 
discharge of functions relating tc local governnent. 

^Aasa-gSiaaffib ox Fuactions 

16, It might shortly he SE.id that ’ the most inpcrtant part 

which the central ^ ovornnont nave plaj^ed in fos’uerins the devolopmant 
of local government lies in their c ant inuous policy of giving to local 
authorities powers and inpcsing upon them duties for the provision of 
so many and such L..portant services. It has ali*oady been said that 
local autnoriries have only sucn powers as are given to then by legis- 
lation and legislation wnich involves expenditure from public funds, 
as inevitably do the major local govarriinent services, can be introduced 
'..cnly on the iiiitiative cf tiie Govormaont of the day. For a service, in 
which the Local Government Mii.ister is interested or for of any 
general lod government topic, tho tiinistor must obtc.in the approval 
of the Cabinet and then include his proposals in a Bill to be submitted 
to Parliament. The Bill will usually provide for tho conferment cf 
powers upon local autxiorities and the initiative for taking action vrhen 
the Bill becomes an Act and the kind cf proposals which they vxill 
submit within the statutory powers rests with the local authorities. 

The Act does, however, usually provide for the exercise of the powers 
to bo subject at spocified points to tho approval of tho Mnister and 
when the Bill becomes an Act it is laoual for the minister tc send to 
local authorities a Circular to indicate the adainistrativo procedure 



to be followed ai'id to advise them of the kind cf proposals which are' ■ 
likely to obtain nis approval. 

1*7 * dt Cc-ii fairly 00 said that uhe policy cf entmstin^ local 

autxiorities wi un ono zov; service cfter another over a Icih^ period of years 
has helped to fester the improvement of local govomnent by widening 
their horizons and prasenting thoiri with fresh problams for the exorciso 
cf their administrative; and prcfossicnal slcill. It is tho writer’s 
belief that local authorities genorally tsico, and justif icably take, 
a hii'i pride in their achievoments and in their sense of the improvement 
and respcnsiblo ps.rt vmicii they play in gevernment. 

Financial assistance 

to. As in any aspect cf gcvsniEient, finance occupies an 

jjapcrtaiit place in the exercise of local governmont powers and in the 
relation of central and local govornnient . The view has for a long time 
been accepted that in so far as local., services represent objectives 
of national policy, it is equitable that a measure cf financial assis- 
tance should be given by central govornment.. The arguments both within 
central ./ewerniiient from time t;. tine and betvreen central and local 
government have been as to the be sis and amount of such assistance on 
which a ^oog many different expedients have been tried from time 


19 


to the forci of assistance, the main argument has been 
whether it is better to make separate grants for each serx'ice and to 
calculate the grant as 'a percentage ef , the expenditure of the local 
authority, or tc' lia’ve a block grant paid in total with reference to 
the global expenditure of local goveriment or at any rate of a substantial 
range of services. The issue is still one of some controversy axad 
the present arraugomonts for financial assistance include examples of 
both kinds. 

20. - is to the amount of assistance, there is a gansral agreement 

that in the partnership which 0 >d.sts between local and central government 
it is appropriate that each partner should bear a substantial part of 
the financial burden. Very broadly, the total result works out at 
approximately half and half but thcro_ are services on which special 
grants are paid of a higher amount, either because tiiero is a special 
degree of national interest in the service cr because of the iinportance 
of stimulating the dcvolcpmont of a now service. One r elevant factor 
in the distribution of finance lies in the cooperative financial resources 
available to the central and local, gcvernmont. Over a long period of 
years, the available sources of taxation have been ftilly exploded by 
the central government for national purposes,. Local governraent have 
been given only one such source j the property tax kncvna c.s rates, 
iill forms of taxation are inevitably unpopular but from the public 
relations point of view a specially high degree of impcpularity appears 
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The influence of the central government in this field 
is all important, since the amount of capital exp-enditure by local 
o,uthorities has to be locked at in relation to the total amount of 
Capital expenditure which it is considered practicable and expedient 
for the nation to incur at any particular tiiao. 


SincG we are 


dealing in general with local authorities 


whose services are already operative, the policy of the central 
to vernmuit iio.y, at one time, be to encourage local authorities to 
d- nore than thoy ara doing or to disconraga than troa doing as mnod as 
hty wioh to do oither in rogard to their total expenditure or to 
their expenditure on particular semoes. There^;are, of course, 
difflculUes in relating the changes in national policy arhich result 
fron Changes either in the national economic position or in priorities 
to the operations of sonethina- iiho a thousand local authorities with 

their own individual idicsyncracioci hn-t- • •. 

yncrccias, but xt is believed that it can 

generally be said that, providing clear and reasonably convincing 

reasons are given for the policy, the adninistxative operation of 

the system is „ot particularly difficult, 

Tne other aspect cf devolopaont on which the Ministry 

exercise a substantial influenon i a 4-1, + ■. 

. xlixncG IS the standard of works carried 

out by Iccai authorities • 

, ' ‘ ^ usually couched in general 

erms and the standard cf works 1=! +ht-' 4 ^ 

ore largely caolitloned by 

the terms on which the Minister is -reuar-d t„ 

-is ,,repared to sanction loans and/or 


/ promise 
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p 2 ?onixsG "bo ps. 3 ^ lxii£ii"i.clcil G-ssisbo-ncG * Xt is 'u.siisJL foi* biiB HinisiGT ijo 
issue Circulars tio j^ive a ipcuGral idea, of "the kind of standards and 
conditions whicii he is liioely tc regard as appropriate, with a moasure 
of flexibility for local c. editions or local preferences. The balance 
between national control and local freedom is an issue on which the 
practioners of central and local government have to, and are accustomed 
to, find their oxjn solution in individual cases. 

Administrative Relationships between Central and Local Goveminftnt. 

25, lihat has been said about finance and development, involving 

in each case both encouragement and control, has no doubt anticipated 
much that 'is relevant to the last main point which was postulated for 
study in this paper - the administrative relationship between central 
and local government in the discharge of functions relating to local 
government* 

The general objective of policy is to retain as much control 
as is necessairy to secure the broad objectives cf national policy involved 
in a .. service and to leave an adequate amount cf initiative, responsi- 
..bility and freedom of actioxi with local authorities in the light of their 
knowledge of local conditions and local needs. It need hardly be said 
that if this balance is to be properly struck, the practitioners of both 
authorities must develop a mutual understanding cf one another’s diffi- 
oTilties and be prepared for I reasonable give and take in the course 
/ of administration. • . 


/26. The Ministry- 
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26. ' Ite Ministry onn sxsrciso much influenoe in fostering this 

nnierstendln, in virions nays. There is first of all the regular issue 
of infometion by circulars or memoranda to keep local authorities 
infornod of the dsvelopionts of ourront policy, of the procedure to he 
adopted and of the general cr.nditlcus, both administrative and technical, 
to bo otssrvod la order to facilitate ainistarial approval to proposals 
of the local authorities. Inis nraotioe has been unkindly referred to 
as government by Circular but it is difficult to see what better way there 
is in a literate • go for the eontinuous bulk transmission of information 
and guidance. Then there are conferences which may be arranged either by 
the Ministry or by local authorities, or by professional bodies, which 
provide ,,porturlties for addresses or circulated pmaors and subsoouent 

discussion cn soloct'od tci^ucs* 

27. Then there are the continuous discussion which take place 

between the Ministry and local authorities or their accredited represen- 
tatives. b’ithin local i’overmaent aiid on the initiative of uho IgCu.! 
authorities themselves, there have teon established dissociations 
representing each of the different ty,os of local authority - the 
County Councils Association, tho Association ::f Municipal Corioorations, 
the Urban District Councils Asscciatioii, and the Rural Dis urict Councils 
Association. It is customary for tho Minivster ta Ci.nsu_t th^s 
Associations informally in advance cn the matters of -i-olicy or adminis- 
tration which raay affect their interests.' Consultation does not imply 
the necessity for agreement but the free and frank discussion which it 


/ involves 


involves ciien increases the area of agreement j-p 
a letter mutual understanding cf problems and points 


any case pi'omotes 


of view. The 


way in whicn this kind of consultation is handled may a real differ- 
ence , ctr.-l. lijol, ruadi.ionah.lp« 


28* Lastly, in addition to these generalized ccnuacts, there 

is ■ _e ccnxact taking ^.lace every day in the wroking of current adminis-. 
tration between representatives of the Mnistrjr and elected members, 
administrative and professional representatives of local authorities. 
These meetings can have an Important influence not merely in solving 
,the particular problem for which the meeting was arranged but in develcpit: 
personal relntionships and mutual, appareclat ions which should simplify 
and case problems which arise subsecuently. Many pec^jle w;:uld rea' 2 .rd the 
measure of success attained in this day-to-day work as one of the most 
important 1 actors in guiding the central/local relationship along the 
right channolE. 


29, The Inf luetne which Members of Pari.irXiOr.t and the Tress 

can exert on the central/local relation shi^-. is, of course, substantial* 
Reference to it has been omitted because they are f.voo to exercise 
this influence according to their ovrn volition and it is therefore 
. .not an influence which can^ be directed by the Minis trj'y 


/ 30» The relations 


30. The cf tte Ministry of Local GoTcroncnt ia 

agland with other ^lovcrmont Departments may to deslt with shortly. 

Ihe aistrltotlon cf res,oasihillty tetwesn Ministers is primarily 

fmictional basis. SoTorcl sutasct.s which bring central 2,0 x 
oontinnous direct relaticnshl, with local authorities arc of sufficient 
importance to call for the attention of a separate ilinis-oorj o.^. 
Muoatlon, Health. TrahS..ort. The general principles cf central Aocal 
relationship arc a matter for Gahinet policy and the idea that these re- 
latlens should te in the nature of a partnership with the adreaulstratiM 
practices whith this principle comietes has been long established. The 
O-abinat would look to the Minister of Local Government to mltiat; 
any changes thought desirable in the general structure or crganisaticn 
of local government or to draw attention to any developments likoly 
to run counter to the established principles. The regular consultation 
which takes place between Ministers and their Departments is relied 
on to secure the maintenance of reascnablo uniformity in th., current 
conduct of the central/local partnership. 
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1 . A great deal has been written va.thin the last two decades, and we can be sure 
also read, by participants of this Workshop on the subject of Community Development 
(CD). M 6 will therefore attempt in this paper, only to touch upon such aspects 

as help to identify CD programmes, their broad objectives, goals and modus 
operand! and their relationship to central governments and the technical services. 

Vfe will then examine the role of CD in promoting local leadership and local 
institutions and attempt to determine a relationship between CD and local 
governments in the context of socio-economic development at local levels. Finally 
we will endeavour to test this relationship in some of the local government 
programmes of this region. 

CQl-MUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

2 . The definition of "Community Development" is already circulated to 
participants. The objectives of CD programmes naturally vary from country to 

u— . • /covintry, 

. . • ' ' # ^ 

\J For this paper, the author has drawn on his earlier papers "Community 

Development and Local Government" and the "Role of Community Development 

in the Development of Rural Health Services" published respectively in i 

Community Development Review , i'ferch 196I: Community Development Division,. 

International. 'Cooperation Administration, Washington D.G. j and Report on 

the First Regional Seminar on Rural Health Services. Regional. Office for 

the Western Pacific of the World Health Organization, Manila. 



cowitry^ depending on the needs of governments and of people^ v^aiuc- 
there are heavy shifts in the emphasis even mthin the specified objecL. 
the Scvne country^ depending on urgencies or emergencies of the momene^ 
some prograjnnes focus on economic or agricultural priorities^ some on c, 
of local leadership and popular institutions^ some on providing of soci 
v/elf are services and some on internal defensive needs or * civic action^ 
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Objectives may also differ within the same country for rural and urban CD 
programmes, depending on the needs. Generally, however, the objectives are: 


”(a) to raise rapidly the productive output and real income 
of the villager by bringing to him the help of modern 
techniques of farming, sanitation and health co-operatives, 
cottage industries, etc.j 


(b) to multiply the community services available in rxiral 
areas such as schools, dispensaries, health centres, 
hospitals, sources of pure water supply, etc., thereby 
increasing the national assets; 

(c) to create a spirit of self-help, initiative, leadership 
and co-operation among the villagers which may become the 
foundation of an independent, healthy and self-perpetuating 
economic, political, civic and social progress; 

(d) to create conditions for a richer and higher life through 
social activities, including recreational facilities, 
both for men and women; 

(e) to co-ordinate the working of the different departments 
of the Government and to extend their activities into 
the villages by providing an extension service to these 
areas. 

(f) to give a welfare bias to the entire administrative 
structure of the Government . "Tj 

The broader objective however, is to build as quickly as possible, a national 
socio-economic infra-structure, of a type and scale which is considered 
minimal in oroer to base thereon, the future self-perpetuating grow>th of 
the nation, both socially and economically. In effect, therefore, CD aims 
to provide an effective bridge between the under-developed “cartwheel” 

/socio-economy 

2/ Village Md Administration, Ministry of Economic -Iffairs, Pakistan, 

Village Aid, Five-Year Plan. 1955-1960 . 
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socio econ'-’i.\>' oi on& ps^iun. ths ppojsctsd. ’’jot ago" gro>/th of a modernj 
strong, independent and self-reliront nation. 

3. "Ci) programiries a^re generally classified into three types; 

Integrative type . This type of prograirae is designed, to be country-wide 

in scope, emphasizes development, and the co-ordination of technical services, 
and may involve in the early years substantial changes in the administrative 
organization and functioning of governiaent . It has a readily identifiable 
organization X'diich is designed to marshall and co-ordinate at each level the efforts 
of governmental and non-governmental agencies which can make a contribution to 
community developraent . In sane cases, new administrative areas are created within 
the traditional ones in order to co-ordinate teehnical services at a point 
closer to the people. Substantial technicad and financial resources are 
channelled through this organization to achieve centrally planned development goals. 

Adaptive type . This type of programme is country-wide in scope, places 
emphasis on community organization and self-help, and involves little change in 
cidministrative organization of government. It is designed primarily to stimulate 
self-help community effort toward locally-determined goals and to attract the 
support of the technical departments thereto. Programmes of this type will be 
referred to as the adaptive type because they can be attached to almost any 
department and othervdse adapted to the prevailing administrative organization 
of government. 

Project type . .This type of programme is multi-functional but limited 
in geographic scope to certain parts of a country and usually emphasizes 
development."^ 

Broadly in iisian countries, we find the integrative type of programmes. l#iatever 
the type, the programme will depend heavily on finding, training and utilizing 
lay leadership, on .promoting popular institutions at the community level, on 
working through such institutions and groups and on emphasizing self-help 
activity. ■ 

/tschnical 

^ Public Administration Aspects of Community Development. ST/TA0/M/14 
United Nations Office for Public Administration, New York 1959 PP* 3. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 

A. In most countries of this region, technics.1 services are net. sutiicienL,-. , 
organized to rea.ch dovna to the village level, mainly because oi vfciRt oi 
resoui’ces and trained personnel. Generally, they reach only the district or 
sub-district levels, and this single subject-matter tecrinician, is often 

to .serve a group of 200-300 villa.ges. This has made it impossible lor tne 
technician to come into ojiy direct .cc'nt.act v;ith the people in the ■ r 

the people ,ha.ys therefore not gained from such services. This problem is 
further accentuated by an .absence or de^arth of adequately stron,g poru-cr 
institutions, voluntary organizations, effective co-operatives or efficient 

and well crg.anized local governments, for servicing the needs of the people. 

Some advance-guard action for ' development, particularly in areas deficient in 
technical supplies* and services ob in local governments, thus becomes necessarj’. 

The most economic and efficient way, is the use of a Multi-Purpose Village Level 
Worker (MPVW). 

5. Some of the major CD programmes of the region have accordingly tradned 
and utilized as the front-line CD practitioner a bPV¥. This paid official of 
the government has several functions, but mainly he is trained to be a motivator 
of the people, who continuingly lives within the village and v/orks with the 
people. He germinates in them the aspirations for a better lifej shows them 

the avenues for achieving such a life by their own individual and joint efforts; 
forms them into co-operative, democratically operating, informal representative 
groups; guides them to the ways and means of undertaking, pl.anning and implementing 
local self-help projects under local leadership; and in that process makes 
himself into a two-way operating channel of communication, which on the one 
hand makes available to the people the co-ordinated departmental services 
and supplies of the government and on the other hand conveys to the appropriate 
government departments, the needs and aspirations of the village communities. 

6, The MPVW can act as the common extension -arm for all dspartmental services, 
between the sub-district levels and the villages and become the channel for 
co-ordinating and extending governmental services. To be able to do so • 
successfully, he is tiained in the ba,sic and elementary skills of each departmenta.1 
service, just sufficiently to a,ct as a ''first— aider" and to supply such services, 

' /or transmit 
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or traisrrdt such 
basis. Kis oaain 
in groups and in 


Siaj.i.Sj directljr to the loccol coiTununity, on an "as required" 
trairang however, is in working vdth people, individually and 
organizing couLuiunities on the principles of self-help and 


self-deterainEtion. ihe women village workers- get a greater emphasis of 
training in the dcmostie -sci-ences. In both cases the test for successful learning 


-ana t,o demonstr-ate those skills 


is based on the ability to organize the communities 
to viliggers in such a way -as to gadn their voluntary adoption. v-Jherover 
the community's caps.city is sufficiently d-evelopod, eo as to require more advanced 
services, the i;Ct\nj assists the departmental technici-'m to operate mort directly 
and efficiently, through v'cll-organized and receptive popular groups which the 
orFlll c-an successfully .Ooobilise, With slight modifica.tions in the emphasis, this 
technioue aoulies squally tc 


aifferent ne-ods. 
BI5TITUTI0KALIZATI0N 


+-'''■ rur-?.l ar-eas and urban neighbourhoods, albeit to meet 


7. By their very n-ature, scope, dimensions of geographical courage, and 
inter-departmental -activity for development on a broad base, the CD programmes 


in this region have been initiated by Central Governments, and the initiative 
provided by civil serv.ants. But indeed "it vrould be a sorry CD prcpramae which 
aims to sustain itself indefinitely on governmental resources only. The very 
principles of self-help, self-development and solf-governraent demand that local 
leadership and local institutions take up and exercise responsibilities for 
local development as soon as possible".^ 


Q. CD techniques and processes help to educate people into forming self- 
helping, democratically operating, popular organizations, able to look after 
their day-to-day needs and requirements with appropriate amount of assistance 
from the government. Such dynajoic groifbh in people's competence, once achieved, 
can however be perpetuated by formalization, under statutory institutions of 
people like the co-operatives (for future econoinic growth) and local-governments, 
(for future social and political growth). Such strengtheing of the broad rural 
or urban base and its active participation in national development, as also 
such opening up of channels of communication, between this base and the central 
government, can conceivably provide to the go verments themselves, a measure of 
stability and popular support. 

/9. ' 

ij Statement by U Ksmn, Executive Secretary, ECAPB, at the opening of the 
Workshop on "the n-ls of Local Leadership in Community Development". 


Institutionalization is thus a logical progression for ccniniurnty 
2 nt processes and Local Governirient one of its desired forms. Corimuniuy 
Bvelopment processes are the training or proving grouna for the assuraption of 
arger and more formal responsibilities under local government. They can provicc 
cadre of trained and experienced local leadership, sufficiently competent ana 
ble to undertake additional local goverruTient and citizenship responsibilities, 
here is no substitute for this le?.rning by doing, by trial and by error. There 
re no short cuts. Vifithout such a prelliiinary voluntary organization, training, 
roven experience, self confidence, local institutions, and local leadership, 
ny initiation of local government may well become an empty shell, a formal 
uperstructure imposed from above, which people may not recognize or accept as 
heir oivn institution. It may well be looked upon as a governmental institution 
.nd a form of decentralized administration of government but not an institution 
.n which popular leadership can effectively participate. That has been the 
xperience of the past. 

.OCAL GOVERNI'IEMT 

0. Therefore, in .ony country, (or parts of a country), when its community 
.evelopment programme has sufficiently advanced and loc^al communities have 
.chieved a stage of adequate competence in self-determination and self-developnent, 
ihe government would indeed do xiiell to perpetuate such development by giving 
.t recognition and granting it the status of a statutory institution vdthin 
.ts approved pattern of local government. Such form of local government should 
)e provided with adequate statutory authority, adrainistrative privileges and 
taxing powers or other fixed sources of revenue, all aimed at enabling the 
.nstitution to maintain and. perpetuate a high standard of local socio-economic 
levelopment through self-determination. Local governments can also exercise 
some of the revenue, Judicial, policing, developmental and administrative 
jowers of the central government. Central government's day-to-day administr.ative 
xpenditure and burden to that extent can decrease, popular participation in 
lalional development increase., the bonafides of the government more firmly 
••htablished in the jninds of people, and a popular but vital interest in 
aa.intaining the stability of government ensured. 


/it. A careful 
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Cc^i'5-.-ittj. maxysis of the functions and modus operand! of the t\-d.n 
prograrn.es oi corrunity aeveloprwnt and local government drives one to the 
incbcapablt; cjnclusiun that each must continuingly supplement and sustain the 
other cr both vdll be ultimately lost and become ineffective. If local government 
and its assured resources do not take over the responsibility inter alia of 
j, in^-jiciallv supporting Ctiaisunity development in the long range, then for want 
of outside resources, recognition and stimuli, community development will languish 
.:..nd relapse. On the other hand, if local government is imposed on a community 
v/ithout adequate training in the community development processes, in democratic 
self-determination, in experiences gained by trial and error, in bringing up 
proven leadership a.nd in active participation of people in their day-to-day 
affairs, it may well beco.ms a political pressure point xdth little or no 
responsibility or sympathy for catering to local aspirations of the people it 
represents. 

INTER-RELnTIOMSHIP OF CD - AMD LOC/JL GOVERNdEI'^TS 

12. Therefore the problems' now before us are: how to co-ordinate these 
two processes and institutions so that each supports the healthy growth of the 
other, 'Sfdthout undermining its distinct character, principles, institutions 
and general growth in any way? I'Vhat shoxxld be their respective priorities? 

Kow to make the best use of our meagre national resources and short of duplicating 
the two hierarchies of local government, and conmunity development at every 
level, use one in the best interest of promoting the other? VJhat role does 
local leadership play in these two processes? ./.gain, how best to co-ordinate 
both these institutions with the 'working of the other technical departments . 
of government so that these institutions become their effective and accepted ' 
’extension’ at the village level and a channel of communication with the people? 

13 . Perhaps each country may need to work out this problem in the light of 
its individual needs and national goals and so, we can at best only generalize; 

"Local governments engaging in community development can be strengthened 
by the developnent of local leadership and resources for their support. On the 


/other hand. 


other hand, ' a community development progranarie may be initiated by the 
national government in those areas of the country where no functioning 
local governments exist. The stimulation of the people into mobilizing uneir 
resources can, in time, create demands for a more formal institution of 
comimunity decis ion-making - in other words, a local government unit. 

14. "By implication, at some tiipe in the future the present, concept and 
character of a national community development programme will to some extent 
change. That time will be reached when local governments are able to assujue 
the leadership in place of the pentral government and provide the means for 
extending technical and related services to the local communities. 

15. "The experience of countries in the region indicates the desirability 
of "unloading" onto local units of the government the responsibility for 
community development. "Unloading" sijaply means that higher levels of government 
will progressively delegate responsibility and encourage local levels, as they- 
develop the capacity to assume it. It also means that, where appropriate, 
these local units of government shall be assisted in this undertaking, even to 
the extent of directly providing sorae services and resources during the critical 
periods of transition. 

16. "It should be the responsibility of national government administrators 

to plan for the gradual assumption of the comiaunity development programme 

by local governments, and for shifting the leadership and costs to successively 
lovrer adiainistrative or governmc-ntal levels. Save for certain functions 

that should be retained by the central government, all functions 

should gradually devolve upon local government bodies in accordance vdth 

their capability to discharge them at respective levels of local government, 

the objective being for the largest possible measure of functions to devolve 

upon the primary units of local government. 

17. "In view of the hesitancy of those who exercise power and authority 
to delegate them and for fear that any delay such delegation by citing the 


/incapacity 
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incapacit.y gj. lower iinits to exercise theiu, the taking of calculated risks 
lii this regard ina;/ be necessa,.ryj especially as the actual exercise of s uch 
povvers pro\/'ides the best training ground for the development of 
responsibility. 

18. "The central governirLent shoiold retain certain important functions 
which should not devolve on local government bodies. These ^vould be 
over-all pl-anning of the community development programme 5 trainingj the 
laying out of uniform standards for recruitment and appointment j evaluation 
ano. research; budgetary allocations; and the setting up of standards of 
work. 

19* "tihere local government bodies do not exists local participation in 
the community development programme should be encountered as an interim 
measure by introducing such programmes or by extending the coverage of 
existing programmes through voluntary or popular organizations or by any 
other practicable means subject to adequate safeguards. 

20. "Where local government institutions exist only at a higher level, 
ad hoc bodies may be cre-ited in the villages and the representatives from 
the village to the higher body should be closely associated with, or be 
members of, the ad hoc body. These ad hoc bodies should lay the foundation 
for local government vjhich is considered essential for the successful operation 
of the community developnent programme".'^ 


/LOCAL LEADERSHIP 


j/ Report of the Asian Seminar on Planning and Adrainistration of National 
Community Development Prograi'ames, Bangkok, Thailand, 22 mg. ~ 1 Sept. 
1961; UN Document No. ST/TitO/Ser. C/54j paragraphs 48, 49, 51, 54 to 56 , 
59 and 60 . 
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LOCAL. LEilDERSHIP 

21. In all cases however, the key. to successful prograiiunes of local 

government or local development, must be ultimately- in the conpetencj' of local 
leadership: ■ 

"Through most countries i'n Asia are actively promoting the growth of 
■local government institutions, these are still not sufficiently strong or 
equipped to take over from national governments full responsibilities for local 
development. Hence, most of these countries hs^ve adopted the principle of 
encouraging local communities to participate with the government in the planning, 
financing and implementation of local ^development projects as a necessary first 
step towards transferring these responsibilities to the people.... 

22. "Progressive local leadership can play a very important role in involving 
local communities in development programmes . Nationa,! governments need local 
support, not only in the formulation and implsmenta,tion of these programmes 

but also in the form of co-mmunity self-help efforts to supplement the limited 
resources available to these governments to meet the ever-growing needs of the 
people in an era of rapid economic and social change, 

23. "Local leaders can arouse the interest and awareness of the people .in., 
local development, provide informtion and guidance, and mobilize local resources 
for development programmes ... The government can use local leaders to educate 
and motivate the people; to provide through them information, guidance and super- 
vision so as to ensure that locally planned projects conform to desired targets 
and standards and that government aid is effectively utilized. 

24. "The strengthening of existing local government and other developm.ent 
institutions and the establisiiment of new institutions are means of 'oroinoting 
and sustaining local leadership. Such institutions provide further opportuniti-ss 
for the emergence of new progressive and enlightened leaders, vdio 'will in time 

be able to take a large share in their activities. 


Jl± - 


25. "The role of the community development worker should fee to promote' loeal 
leadership and 'thereby strengthen local institutions; but th-ess agents of ciiauge 
are genera. ily trained and^ appointed by the national government, and are therefore 
responsible to them. They become more effective, when they are placed under the 
control of local bodies, as is now being done in some countries; however, it 

is usuall,7 very difficult for the local authorities to find the necessary funds 
to pay t.!.'ieir salaries, so sharing of the costs betvreen central government eaad 
local authorities until such a time as the latter are in, a position to meet 
these obligations themselves would seem to be the best solution .... 

26. "Local institutions need technical support and guidance from higher 

level echelons. Generally, government technical personnel onerate from the 
district or sub-district, level and it is necessary for local leaders' to be 
provided with opportunities to keep in regular contact with them. Some countries 
of the region have established ' statutory or ab hoc committees at the higher 
levels of the administration in v^hich local I'Caders participate with the govern- 
ment authorities and various extension personnel in local planning and 
development. ’■ 

27. "In several countries, the promotion of more local institutions to meat 
the changing requirements of loc.al communities has created the need for suitable- 
machinery at the local level to co-ordinate their activities and thus prevent 
overlapping unhealthy rivalry .and wastage of resources. 'i/There strong local 
government institutions are functioning it may be possible for them to effect 
this co-ordination; co-ordinating committees representing th:j various insti- 
tutions and interested grou'os in the community are another effe'etive means of 
achieving this end.. Co-ordination at th'3 loc.a.1 level may not, however, succeed 
unless there is also effective co-ordination a.t the higher levels. Good co-ordi- 
n.ation at the dis.trict and sub-district levels as well as tho national level 
depends on the authority and personality of the civil servant .and his own con- 
viction as to the value of community development, as well as upon the co-ordi- 
nating mechanisms contrived by government. Excessive departmentalism has often 
retarded local development".—'^ 

/ emergiig 

6/ Report of the Workshop on the Role of Local Leadership in Coiimunity 

Development . Bangkok. 21-31 August 1963” ECAFE docuiiaent SA/LGD/B dated 31 
August 1963, paragraphs 60 to fe, 64 and 73 to 75. 
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E!-iERGIKG FOPIS OF LOCAL GO^/SRI#IMT 

28, The current forras of local government in several countries of t... r.-.- 

more particularly the Fhanchayati Raj of Indie,, the Basic Democracies of -amiisc 
and Barrio Goverriirients of the Philippines, appear to have been initiated an:; 
patterned in this manner and bear a direct 'v/orking rela.tionship v;ith cemmuni*;- 
development programmes. In some cases the financing for community develcpmom. 
work is channelised through the local governments ; local rural and urban 
development programmes are made the statutory responsibility of local governm-.r.; 
community development organizations hs.ve trained the elected local leaders for 
assuming offices in local government; and community devsloriment officials at 
different field levels have been employed by local governments as secretaries 

or other functionaries. At the higher echelons, CD officia,ls have assumed 
advisory, coordinativs, secretarial, budgetary and planning responsibilities. 
.4ith the inception of local government some countries have delegated full 
responsibility for community development to their local governments. Other 
have continued X'j’ith the txTO programmes of Community Development and Local 
Government concurrently a,nd esta.blished a working relationship between them, 
in which the District Administrative Officer plays .a vital role.. 

29 . In Indonesia, the village headma.n and his village council (both elected) 
are directly assisted bjr the community development functionary (and finances) 

in coordinating all socio-economic programmes for village development even 
though the formal grant of local government status to the Dessa (village or 
group of villages) level, being the third stage of a progressive grant of Local 
Government status in Indonesia, has not yet been statutorily approved. Ceylon 
is currently in the process of re-organizing its local government structure, as 
one result of the recoramandations of the U.N. Report of a Rural Development 
Evaluation Mssion (U.N. Document TA0/CEY/l2) and this, it is hoped, will 
more clearly identify the respective areas of operation of Community Development 
■and Local Government and streamline their respective responsibilities for 
local development. • 


/ 30 . In some 


30. In some countries like Nepal and Pakistan, the basic local government 
units have also assumed a political role, in respect of acting as the electoral 
colleges for the Provincial and Central legislatures. They also exercise certain 
admanistrative, fiscal, judicial, local policing and developmental povrers 
delegated to them by the Goverrunent. The delegation of this latter power, has 
made it possible for local governments in several comtries to act as successful 
coordinators of technical services of the government - much better than the 
community development prograrmnes ever could do, they being thsni.selves the creation 
of one department of the government. The District Administrative Officer 
further assists this process of coordination. 

31. Inasmuch as coiTuiunity development is a specialised technique, it 
would seem that the goverrmient even under such delegation of povrers to Local 
Governments, should continue an indirect interest in maintaining conformity 
of standards, exchange of (international and nationa,!) information, foreign 
and na,tional level training and other technical assistance, technical super- 
vision and audit, evaluation and budgetary support. Conforming to this 
analogy, we have no hesitation to suggest that in politically immature countries 
or in countries having nswly established local government systems, such training, 
supervision and support ought to be extended for a prefixed number of initial 
yea.rs, even to the local governments themselves. We would like to conclude 

by saying that loca,l governments will only be as strong and responsive as the 
Central Governments will 'wish to make them. Conversely, Central Governments 
will only be as politically stable, popularly supported and deep rooted in 
the soil and in the people, as local governments can make them. 

32. It may be of some interest to participants here, to know that a study 
will shortly be underway by ECAFE, which will endeavour to trace the role of 
local governments, cooperatives and voluntary .agencies in community development. 

It will be based on five country studious within this region, A Workshop on 

the same subject late in I964 or early in 19^5 mil attempt to further crystalize 
these roles and inter-relationships, and based on the experiences of participating 
countries, try to identify and analyse the elements, procedures, priorities, 
techniques and the distribution of national resources within these programmes, 
with the view to suggesting ways and means of promoting an efficient, economical, 
coordinated, and vfell-balanced, all-round programme of integrated local deve- 
lopment, The proceedings of the present seminar will provide some sound guideline 
in that direction. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


2., The role of local leadership in promoting and sustaining coiranunity 

developrnent progriimmes is vital. A measure of success for the prograirimoD 
is the extent to which local leadership is inspired and enabled to under&akc. 
increasing responsibility for planning^ administering and financing projecLi 
of local, development. The very principles of self-help, self -development 
and self “government demand that local leadership and local institutions take 
up and exercise this responsibility for' local development, as soon as possiole 

2. At the- village level, there is an intimate knovjledge of local resources 

and local ingenuity to supplement the knowledge and technical assistance 
rendered by governmental' services: but that can be harnessed only by the 
active co-operation of local leaders. Local leadership and initiative are 
thus very important elements of cojtimunity development. Community development 
programmes in turn attempt to foster civic responsibility and political 
maturity through providing at the local levels opportunities for co-operative 
programme planning and 'decision making. 

3. ' ' Chly'with the'grdv/th of such healthy local leadership can the large 
rural and urban masses in -this region become effective citizens, alive to 
the needs of development in the modern age and responsive to the requirements 
of their local communities or groups. Only such an enlightened leadership 
can provide the broad political and stable base so necessary for the socio- 
economic growth of a nation and bring about an effective understanding and 
confidence between the people and their government. Perhaps the future 
gro^,^^th and stability of Asian countries will greatly depend on the extent to 
which such local leadership can be revitalized and made capable of sharing 
the responsibilities of the state. 

4. Hence, an insight into the characteristics of such leadership, the 
raethods of identifying it, the provision of educational opportunities for 
fostering and supporting it and the methods of involving such leadership, 
assume the utmost importance in the context of developing and sustaining sound 
democratically oriented prograriimes of local development. Any guidelines in 
this regard, it is felt, will be of the utraost use to governments of the . 
region. 
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■ Or i^^i n and spon sorship 


i. The workshop v/as sponsored as a United Nations technical assistance 

regional project. It vras included in the v.'ork programras of ECAFE for 196.;! 
as a consequence of approp^al by the Coa'iiidssion' s seventeenth session and 
■jas featured in the Social Coramission* s work progranaae for 1961-1963. ECAFE 
conducted the ivorkshop in co-operation with the Bureau of Social Affairs and 
the Bureau of Technical assistance Operations. 


Object ives 

6. The objectives of the \Torkshop wore; 

(1) To pi'ovide an oppoi't’xnity for senior officials and experts of 
selected countries in the ?jCAFE region concerned with the 
promotiorij involvement and trainijig of local leadership in 
cornriiunity development and related programmes to exchange views 
and experience on; 

(a) essential characteristics of local leadership for 
coriimunity development; 

(b) methods of identifying local leaders possessing these 
characteristics and involving thera in community development 
and other local development activities; 

(c) provision of educational opportunities for development 
' of their potential skills; 

(d) encouragement and support needed to sustain their leader- 
ship activities in development programmes. 

(2) To prepare a report on the role and related aspects of local 
leadership in community development and other local development 
programmes which could serve as a guide to those who are engaged 
in promoting these programmes in the countries of the region. 

Participation 

7. Experts from ten countries, Afghanistan, Republic of China, Federaticn 
of Malaya, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Nepal and 
Thailand, attended the Workshop, All country participants were invited to 
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the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations. 
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(b) methods of identifying local leaders possessing these 
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and other local development activities; 
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of their potential skulls; 

(d) encouragement and support needed to sustain their leader- 
ship activities in development programmes. 

(2) To prepare a report on the role.an,d related aspects of local 
leadership in community development and other local development 
programmes which could serve as a guide to those who are engaged 
in promoting these programmes in the countries of the region. 
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7. Experts from ten countries^ Afghanistan, Republic of China, Federation 
of Malaya, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Nepal and 
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I. PJTEODUCTION 

1. The role of local leadership in promoting and sustaining coiianuniL^ 
development programnies is vital. A measure of success for the programmos 

is the extent to which local leadership is inspired and enabled to undertake 
increasing responsibility for planning^ adirdnistering and financing projects; 
of local development. The very prJ-nciples of self-help^ self -development 
and self-goveri'iraent demand th£.t local leadership and local institutions take 
up and exercise this responsibility for local development, as soon as possiole, 

2. ■ ■ At the- village level, there is an "intimate knowledge of local resources 
and local ingenuity to supplement the knowledge and technical assistance 
rendered by goverimental- services,- but that can be harnessed only by the 
active co-operation of local leaders. Local leadership and initiative are 
thus very important elements of community development . Community development 
programmes in tinn attempt to foster civic responsibility and political 
maturity through providing at the local levels opportunities for co-operative 
programme ' planning and decision making. 

3. ' ' Only "with the‘gr6>-'th of such healthy local leadership can the large 

rural and urban masses in -this region become effective citizens, alive to 
the needs of development in the modern age and responsive to the requirements 
of their local communities or groups. Only such an enlightened leadership 
can provide the broad political and stable base so necessary for the socio- 
economic grovjth of a nation and bring about an effective understanding and 
confidence between the people and their government. Perhaps the future 
groivth and stability of Asian countries will greatly depend on the extent to 
which such local leadership can be revitalized and made capable of sharing 
the responsibilities of the state. 

4. Hence, an insight into the characteristics of such leadership, the 
methods of identifying it, the provision of educational opportunities for 
fostering and supporting it and the methods of involving such leadership, 
assume the utmost importance in the context, of developing and sustaining sound, 
democratically oriented prograitimes of local development. Any guidelines in 
this regard, it is felt, will be of the utmost use to governments of the . 
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regional project. It v;as incl.uded in tiio vfork pro,gr3irjXLe of SGAFB for 196;' 
as a consequence of approval by the Coiiseiss ion's seventeenth session and 


v/as featured in the Social Coiiimission' s woi'k progranvae for 1961-1963. SGAFE 
conducted the workshop in co-operation with the Bureau of Social Affairs and 
the Bureau of Technical iissistance Operations. 


Objectives 

6. The objectives of the Workshop wore; 

(1) To provide an opportunity for senior officials and experts of 
selected countries in the .’GCAFE region concerned with the 
promotiorij involvsuient and training of local leadership in 
comnronity development and related programmes to exchange views 
and experience on; 

(a) essential characteristics of local leadership for 

community development; , 

(b) methods of identifying local leaders possessing these 
characteristics and involviig th-era in community development 
•and other local development activities; 

(c) provision of educational opportunities for development 
of their potential skills; 

(d) encoixragement and support needed to sustain their leader- 
ship activities in development prograimes . 

(2) To prepare a report on the role and related aspects of local 
leadership in community development and other local development 
programmes which could serve as a guide to those who are enmged 
in promoting these programmes in the countries of the region. 

Participation 

7. Experts from ten co'ontriesj Afghanistan, Republic of China, Federation 
of Malaya, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Nepal and 
Thailand, attended the Workshop. All pountry participants were invited to 
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the Workshop in their capacity as experts and not as represantauives of thcdr 
respective governments. In addition, discussion leaders were nominated by 
SCnFS from four other countries within the resgion vdth considerable experisne 
of national community development progranmes. Tv/o United Nations Bureau of 
Technice.1 Assistfince Operations experts advising governments within the regie .i.., 
•were invited as resource persons. The Workshop was also attended b 3 " experu? 
from Hong Kong and the United States of America as well as representatives 
of specialized agencies, viz. ILO, FAO, UKWSCO, and WHO 3 non-governmental 
orgcuiisations, viz. the International Co-operative Alliance (ICA) and World 
Veterans' Federation (VArP), and a number of training and research institutions 
within the region, viz. the UNESCO Research Centre for Social and Economic 
Development in Southern Asia, the Academy for Rural Development, Comilla 
(East Pakistan), and the Community Development Research Council, University 
of the Philippines. The Asia Foundation participated on special invitation. 

t>. The list of participants is at annex I . 

Working papers and document s 

9. The woi'king papers and documents used by participants are detailed at 
annex II . In addition to the foixr papei’s contributed by the discussion leaders, 
the UIJEdCC Resea,rch Centre for Social and Economic Development in Southern Asia 
also very kindly voluriteered a paper on "Report on Leadership Studies in 
Southern Asia." Considerable reference material on the subject under discussj.on 
was voluntarily brought by participants and distributed or disgslayed at the 
Workshop. Films on I'ural development in Malaya were shovm by the expert frora 
the Federation of Malaya and a pictorial exhibition on audio-visual aids was 
arranged by the expert from Japan. 

Opening ceremonies 

10. The formal inauguration of the Workshop was carried out by U Nyun, 

Executive Secretarj^ of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia- and. 
the Far East at Sala Santithaia, Bangkok., on 21 August 1963. His opening 
statem.ent was followed by a statement 'from the Acting Regional Representative 
of the United Nations Technical As sisth.hO 0 '. Board -ahd the' Special Fund 
Prograiiimes in the Far East- ' ' '■ ' ' ' '' ^ 
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The participants ’onanijiiDUsly adopted a vote of thanks to the United 
Nations and to the Government of Thailand, Kr Raia Bahadur Ravral (Nepal) wan 
elected as Chainrian of the Workohop,? Mr Achadi (Indonesia) and Mrs Suparb 
Visessurakarn (Thailand) were elected as Vice-Chairmen. Mr P.H.P. do Silva 
v/as appointed rapporteur by. the United Nations. 

A genda 

11. The arenda was unanimously adopted by the Workshop after a sli, 7 h,t 
modification. It appears, as finally approved, as annex III. 

Repor ti ng Panel 

12. To assist in the consolidation of discussions in the plenary sessions 
and to facilitate reporting, a Reporting Panel was organized by ECAFE, The 
members of the Panel were: the Chairman of the Workshop; Prof. L.H. Palmiers; 
the discussion leaders; the work group chairmen and secretaries; the rapporteur 
Miss Dorothy Moses; Nlr H.C. Chang and Mr K.B.M, Homji. 

13. The functions of this Panel were; 

(a) To consolidate the results of the plenary discussions in a 
written summa,ry forai; 

(b) To present the consolidated discussions to the plenary session, 
for approval prior to inclusion in the report; 

(c) To clarify to the plenary session, if so required, any points 
intended for the report; 

(d) To assist the rapporteur in drafting, editing and completing 
the report as a continuing process throughout the Workshop. 
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T h e procedure of vrork 

14. To fa.cilitate discussion of itens of a general nature which requireu 
ths full sharing of experience gained in countries of the region and in ordO'“ 
to ari“ive at a cormnoil under st-mding on the subjects under consideration, 
plenary discussions had been arroJiged. However, for items needing more 
detailed analysis, discussions were arranged in two vjork groups. Each vrork 
■■'.roup discussed a different subject concurrently. 

Adoption of the Report 

15 . At the concluding session, this report was unanimously adopted. by 
participants. During the closing session participants while expressing their 
gratitude to the United Mations for providing such a fruitful opportunity 
for the exchange of valuable experiences on this vital subject, also thanked 
ths Government of Thailand for its various courtesies. The participants also 
expressed their conviction that a great deal of new knowdedge had been ac- 
quired by them which they vrould profitably use in their respective country 
programmes. 
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II, CHiiN GIMG 'NEEDS i.ND CKaRkCTEEISTICS OF 
LOCi^L LEADERSHIP IN aSIkH COUNTRIES 

A . Local leadership roles in meeting: chang:in.s; needs in local coimaunities 

16. The developing coimtries of Asia have been concerned especially over- 
the past two decades to ra.ise the level of living of their peoples. The old 
social order is being assailed by forces of change. The new forms of 
government adopted by several countries, the extension of education, land 
reioms, economic change, development of transport and communication f acilita.es 
are among the more important changes vdaich have led to a new awakening and 
have aroused new aspirations aiuong local communities. The governments of 
these countries are facing the challenge of rapid promotion through local 
development programmes of the economic and social well-being of local 
communities. Such development programmes must necessarily affect the exi3tin.g 
structure of local society and call for a combined effort on the part of 
national governments and local conmunities. Rapid development, including the 
processes of urbanization and industrialization, require the application of 
modern methods and techniques of production, management and' organization 
\irhich require changes in peoples' attitudes, ideas and practices. The rising 
expectations of the people and their increasing desire to manage their ovm 
affairs also require the devolution of responsibility from the government to 
the people for planning, financing and administering local development 
programi'fles . 

17 . The important role that local leadership can play in promoting local 
development policies a.nd programmes , has been aclcnowl edged by Asian countries. 
Local leadership, if properly encouraged and supported, can pla.y a si.gnificant 
part in educating and influencing local communities, in arousing their 
awareness, interest and enthusiasm, and in mobilizing their participation in 
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coEununity development^ end 'related prograiT'xaeS'.''"''The role of leaGership ifc 
crucial in fostering or impeding such development. The nevr forms of govei^i.- 
accepted by most countries of the region : cannot function effectively ana • 


nieeningfully miless the people themselves through their 


local leaders 


assume,- 


progressively increasing responsibility for planning and executin.g local, , 
prograxfflnes integrated ’'Arith national plans an.! nolicies. Devslopnent in thi.s 
context means socialj sccnomic and political advanceraent to the point v‘h ere 
the coiiUBunity can generate its ovn development with the support and cc-operaticm 


of government. 


18. True leadership is shown when a number of people are freely influenced 
in a certain direction by one 'or more individuals, whom one may then call the 
leader, or leaders. Such leadership should be distinguished from the traditiona 
heads of local communities or those vrho hold office in local government 
agencies, as they achieve their objectives through authority rather than 
leadership. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

/I 9 . Leadership is 

1 / Community development has been defined by the United Nations as follows; 

"1. The term '''community development” has come into international usage 
to connote the processes by which the efforts of the people them- 
selves are united with those of governmental authorities to improve 
the economic, social and cultural conditions of communities, to 
integrate these communities into the life of the nation, and to 
enable them to contribute fully to national progress. 

”2. This complex of processes is then made up of tvro essential elements; 
the participation of the people themselves in efforts to ir-.prove 
their level of living with as much reliance as possible on their 
own initiative; and the provision of technical and other services 
in ways which encourage initiative, self-help and mutual help and 
make these more effective. It is expressed in programmes designed 
to achieve a wide variety of specific improvements."' 

E/2931j Annex III of 18 October 1956. Part one, paras. 1-2. 



19. Leadership is the product of a given situation and there can be more 
than one leader in a group or comniunityj each performing different leadership 
functions. In the changing social^ economic and political context of Asian 
coiintries there is a need for broadening the base of local leadership and 
making it development oriented. The organization of people's institutions is 
necessary to promote and sustain democratic local leadership. 

20. There is a need to undertake research into the relationship between 
various types of leadership and their effectiveness in community development 
and related prcgrammies. 

B . Traditional leadership existing in Asian countries 

21. In many Asian countries traditional leadership continues to play an 
iiaportant role in local communities as is evidenced by the fact that, even in 
newly formed local institutions, traditional leaders occupy a majority of 
leadership positions. It is to be realized that, under the existing family 
and group structiore in Asia, the traditional leader is likely to continue to 
occupy an important position for some time to come, 

22. By traditional leaders are meant those who have acceded to positions 
of authority in the local community through that community's traditional means 
of selection. Research so far conducted in certain countries in the ECAFE 
region has shown that such leaders tend to be drawn from those who have social 
and economic advantages and are of advanced age. They are exemplified in such 
persons as heads of family and caste groups, landlords, religious dignitaries, • 
village headman, tribal leaders, etc. Particularly, in the context of urban 
situations they may also be drawn from trade and industry. However, the means 
by which a leader accedes to office do not determine his type of leadership. 
Traditional leadership is to be regarded 'as that which is concerned with the 
maintenance of the status quo , and new leadership as that >jhich desires to 
introduce innovations. The sane person, no matter how he accedes to his position 
may exhibit either type of leadership. A traditional leader may consistently 

be concerned with the introduction of innovations; or he ma^r alternate between 
conservatism and innovation; or he may be conservative in some fields and 
progressive in others; or, of course, he may be consistently conservative. The 
same can be said about an emergent leader who acquires his position by non- 
traditional means. 

■ ■ ' ' 1 - k, • /C. New leadership 



C , Mew leadership emerging: from chaxigliig needs in Asian countrie^s 

23 . Coimnunity and other developnent activities and the promotion oi populnr 
organizations to undertake development prograjumes create the climate and 
conditions for the emergence of new leadex’ship. The growing needs of conMunioxes 
in a developing society require the establishment of functional organizations 
to provide specialized services to the members. Examples are local self-govern- 
ment institutions , co-operatjve societies, farmers' associations, artisan groups, 
women's organizations, youth clubs, etc. All such institutions require 
leadership which is responsive to the needs and aspirations of the people and 
trained to perform such leadership functions effectively. Leadership in this 
context is the product of a given situation. The source for such leadership may 
come from the existing traditional leaders properly oriented to their- new roles 
and functions or they may be drawn from among new people. This new leadership 
should generally be democra^tic and help the followers to reach the point where 
they can make decisions for themselves. However, the development of this type 
of democratic leadership cannot be really hoped for in an environment where the 
social and economic structure' of society remains biased in favour of an 
authoritarian type of leadership. Hence various reforms may be necessary if the 
new type of leaders are to 'emerge in sufficient numbers. 

23. However, even when these reforms are accomplished, it cannot be assumed 
that new leadership will necessarily arise spontanecusly, tJhat is further 
required is the creation of local popular institutions which will bring forward 
and support the new leaders . 

24 , Research, in some countries shows that, in recent years, there has been 
a numerical increase of new leaders. Local people have become aware of their 
own rights. Furthermore new characteristics are now looked for among local 
leaders, ^Alhereas wealth, position and influence were considered important 
earlier, the new emphasis is on courage combined with honesty. Moreover, the 
experience of participants indicated that initiative, education, ability, 
service and achievement are also among some of the incre important characteristic 
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D , The role of these two types of local leadership in community development 
prograrmnes 

25. Both traditional leaders and emergent leaders are necessary for local 
development progrcoriines . It is neither desirable nor possible to dispense with 
those traditional leaders v,/ho have the support of the people. Development 
prograBimes have a better chance of success if such traditional leaders also 
put their weight behind them. 

26. However, in vievj- of tha increasing number of leadership tasks required 
by any developaieHt programme, there is a need for new leaders to undertake 
different leadership functions which call for nev 7 attitudes, outlooks, approaches 
and skills. 

27. Leaders cannot be effective unless they are supported by the cominunit;^. 
The authorities external to the local community should limit themselves to 
creating the right climate for the emergence of new leadership. 

28 . The possibility of conflicts must be admitted between those traditional 
leaders concerned with the maintenance of the status-quo and new leaders 
concerned with changing situations. It is not always possible to resolve all 
such conflicts even in advanced societies. iJhile much can be done by governments 
and other external agencies through education, information and guidance to 
reduce the area of conflict, in the last erialyvsis, their resolution should 
preferably be left to the local leaders and the co;maunity. 

Role of the civil servant in coinmmity development and related programmes 

29. The civil servant has to play an important role in promoting local 
development. He represents the government and it is through him that technical 
knowledge and skills, financial and other foms of government assistance and 
supporting services are provided to the local comnTunity for planning and 
execution of local development projects. He is also an extension agent who 
stimulates local effort and develops the leadership potential in village 
communities. He should not however assume leadership himself. He should be 
more an enabler than a leader. 
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30. Broadly speaking, the government should as, soon as possible delegate 
purely local matters to the local coimnmity so that local leadership acquires 
a real sense of responsibility, self-reliance, initiative and the wherevjithals 
for local development. Local leadership and cr-’,ani 0 ation should be so promoted 
that they are ultiiiiatGl 3 ;" able to take over increasing responsibility for locel,. 
development and local self governncint. The government (as well as interested 
voluntary organizations) will, however, continue to provide the supporting 
services which are beyond the resources of the local coujiiunity ana Thich art 
needed for local development. ThiC government should ailso institute suitable- 
measures to ensure that local development proceeds in ccnsonance with national 
policies; but arbitrary interference by the civil servant should be avoided. 
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III. i-lSAKS FOUND EFFECTIVE IN IDB'ITIFYING LOCAL LEEDETS 


A« Ways of identifying traditional and new leaders 

31 . There are several ways to identify leaders but one should always be 
clear as to the purpose for which this is done. Leadership has different 
functions and, in order to meet tho growing and varying needs of local -corranunities, 
more than one leader may be found necessar3'‘, so as to deal udth different 
situations. It is obvious that leadership exercised in a local council greatly 
differs from leadership that undertakes a clean up canpaign in an urban setting. 

32. It should be reco-;giized that, vrithin the rural communities and in urban 
neighbourhoods, the existing leaders are already kno>jn to the people. Certain 
individuals ere already accepted and follovred, as thejr display wisdom, education, 
initiative, personality, special skills and other leadership qualities. 

33. According to the experience of the participants of- the Workshop, there 
are two ways of identifying local leaders, najx'ely the informal and the formal. 

The former is through generail observation, as for instance at ceremonies, 
community meetings, festivities and other social event.s, during which some 
persons are seen to be the objects of special attention and respect.- The 
number of those paying respect to a person at weddings or funerals and' in times 
of sickness, etc. may help to indicate which families and groups hold influential 
positions within his community. One can also identify leaders by finding out to 
whom people go for advice and. guidance, by engaging in conversation with local 
people and by making enquiries into the recent past history of the community. 
People who possess special skills and abilities, such as technicians, men of 
high education, etc., may also display qualities of .good leadership under 
certain circumstances. 

34. The formal ways to identify local leaders are the methods used in 
social surveys and studies, such as systematic observations, interviews and • 
panel discussions. Participant observation is another method: used in 
identifying leadership, whereby the observer attaches himself to the various 
groups in the community and participates in their activities. The natural leader 
is often discovered through this method. Such methods can be applied as part 

of a more comprehensive study, whereby one observes several aspects of community 
life, paying special attention to local institutions, such as village councils, 
co-operative societies, concmmity centres, women’s organizations, etc. 
y / , y , ' / 35 . These 


35 « These formal methods should be applied by adequately :;traj.ried person- le-^j 
hence universities and other research institutions can play an important role., 
but such methods should be suitably adapted for use by coimiiunity development 
personnel. 

36. On the assumption that leadership qualities can be brou-'ht out through 
participation in .group activities, an important means of developing leaders 

is the organization of informal activities at village or urban comiiiunity level. 
These may be related to the economic needs of the people, but equally may be 
of cultural, educational or recreational interest. The dynamic nature of 
leadership is such that an individual's latent leadership potential, brought 
out in response to a rather limited situation, may prove applicable to ether 
and/or broader situations. 

The choice of local leaders for use in comiaunity development and 
related programmes 

37. The specific functions for which local leaders are to be chosen should 
be clear in the minds of those concerned. There is always a relationship 
between the skills or special abilities of a leader and the programme he is to 
implement. Technical programmes, such as a plan to construct a bridge, require 
skills; in the particular field concerned in addition to general leadership 
qualities, kfhere such technical leadership is not locally available, an . 
outside agency, such as the government, will have 'to provide the necessary 
technical personnel to work with’ the local leaders. A leader in a farmers' 
association xTOuld naturally be selected from among the farmers themselves. 

In the, case of a co-operative society, a man of integrity and ability enjoying 
the confidence of the people can function as an effective leader. The possibiTdty 
of the progression of leaders from specific to more general positions of 
leadership responsibility should also be taken into account. 

38 . In some countries of the region, local leaders are elected; in others, 
they are selected; it is important, however, that the people should first be 
prepared and consulted in almost all cases, some guidance and advice are 
necessary to assist, the people in selecting good leaders. In some countries, 
people are given the choice of naming more than one leader from whom the most 
suitable is appointed by the goverrimentj in others the election. of leaders 

by desaocratic methods is entirely left to the local community, 
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39. The more progressive persons possessing special skills and. abilities 
are among the new leaders that tend to get elected or selected. Traditional 
leaders v/ho owe their position to OftTaorship of land, hereditary status, 
religious positions, etc. also continue to be 'selected or elected by people 
as their leaders. Traditional leaders who can adapt thesiselves to more 
progressive ways can become a strong source of local leadership, due to the 
fact they possess both experience and influence. 

C , Harmonization of traditional and new leadership 

40. The word harmonization has been used in this text to denote mutual 

accommodation of traditional and emergent leaders and the consequent reduction 
of the area of conflict so that both types of leaders may effectively servo 
local needs . ■ : ' 

41. Traditional leaders, who in most countries of the region owe their 
position to land own.ership, inherited status, or religious functions, are 
generally interested in maintaining the "status quo" and would normally resist 
changes likely to reduce their power or status. Emergent leaders are usually 
drai'Ci from the newly educated and middle class sections of society and in some 
cases even from the under-privileged sections. They are generally more interested 
in bringing about change. , Hov/ever, not all traditional leaders are conservative. 
It is desirable to combine the experience of traditional leaders I'd. th the 
progressive outlook of the emergent leaders in the interest of local development. 

42. The following, were considered as effective methods of harmonizing 

traditional and' new local leaders: • 

(i) Social reforms introduced by governments. -Some countries have 

introduced legislation to prevent absentee landlords from seeking 
election to village councils. In others, the insistence upon a 
minimum standard of education has restricted, if not altogether 
prevented, traditional leaders from gaining power in these councils. 
Many co\intries in the region have also introduced land reforms 
reducing the extent of holdings of land owners and thereby 
curtailing their power and influence. 


/(ii) Eesistance 


(ii) Resistance frcm traditional leaders is generally due to their 
failure to appreciate their role in a setting of rapid social, 
change or to the sense of insecurity that follows social chcing';. 
Training and educating traditional leaders to appreciate the ncci 
for and inevitability of change and to discover ho^f they .can fit 
in to the nevj society will also help considerably in overcoming 
their resistance and in increasing their usefulness in tiie 
community, 

(iii) The involvement of traditional and emergent leaders progra^nraos 
of common benefit to both groups. Their working together on such 
projects can lead to greater understanding and promotion of goal- 
will between the two types of leadership. 

(iv) Traditional leaders naturally do not like to lose their position, 
power and status. It may be possible to win them over by having 
them on honorary positions in local institutions, such as patrons 
and honorary chairmen of village councils, co-operatives, youth 
clubs, etc. ' 

(v) Government adr.riinistrative and extension personnel can also perform 
a useful role as educators, mediators, and guides in bringing 
about a close understanding and co-operation between these two ■ 
types of leaders; 

(vi) The problem in urban settings . is of a .different order, in that 
traditional bodies, institutions and leaders are often not 
appropriate to the conditions brought on by urbanization and 
industrialization. In some instances, a traditional form of 
neighbourhood association, is adapted to new conditions, in 
which case, local leaders, v/ho may be prominent people or successful 
businessmen, may come forward to assume leadership. In other 
cases, particularly in new communities as in the resettlement' 
estates of seme urban areas of Asia, leadership arises in' groups 
encouraged or organized by government or voluntary organization. 

In the latter instance leadership is likely to arise from ability 
as such, rather than from traditional characteristics. 


/IV. educational 


43 
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IV. £DUGiiTION.'=.L OPPORTUNITIES TO HELP iiMD UiWBLQP LOCAL LEADERSHIP 

The introduction of suitable training prograiarnes for local leaders is of 
great importance for the successful implomentation of conimunitv development and 
related programes . as these training programmes are meant for loccal leaders who 
do not generally possess vorgg high standards of education, it is necessary to adopt 
Simple techniques of instruction 'which vail be readily understood. In view of this 
limited financial resources of most Asian countries, it is also necessary to 
introduce inexpensive and simple methods of instruction, as the training is for 
improveraent of leadership skills, emphasis should be more on its practical aspects 
than on its, highly theoretical ones. It should be continuous and flexible enough 
to meet changing needs, 

44. The raising of the general standard and quality of education of the community 
will provide favourable conditions for the emergence of local leadership. Educational ; 

. . ..'i 

measures suitable for this purpose are: ■ 

(a) Campaigns for universal literacy among adults 

(b) Universal and compulsory primary education for children of 
school age 

(c) Instruction in priimry, secondary and teacher trai'ning 
institutions, to enable the pupils to understand the community 
they live in. 

(d) Introduction of community developme'nt as a subject of study 

in higher institutions of learning. ’ 

Training courses for local leaders " . • 

45. It vfas observed that most countries of the region had the following common 

features in their training programmes; * 

■■ (l) Most courses contain an essential part covering information on (a) 

community development principles, philosophy and methods, (b) policies and proja’arames 
of national governments, and (c) local governraents and their administration. This 
subject matter is considered as a desirable motivating factor for the trainees and 
as a means of raising their self-confidence, moral stature and sens© of responsibility. 

(2) Group techniques, discussion methods, and managemont of organizations 
are included in most training courses either as descriptive study or as a practical 
demonstration or as both. Methods of hov/ to work with individuals and groups, hov/ 
to organize groups, how to lead group discussions, how to conduct meetings, etc., 
are among the studies included in these training programmes. 
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(3) Job instruction is considered to be of vital importance for the 
training of local leaders , if they are going to pla.y new roles in the development 
of their corraaunity. The job instruction should be specially tailored to the 
general and specific duties and functions of leaders to be trained. 

46 . The following curriculum for training of local leaders would give a useful 
indication of the fields to be covered. The content of training given below 
might be adopted with suitable modifications to suit the type of leaders to be 
trained, duration of training, skills required, etc. 


A. Content of training for local leaders in rural areas 
BACKGROUND OtFORi-ATION 




1. General 

(a) Understanding of community development 

(b) Understanding an individual’s basic needs and the community he lives in 

(c) Role of the individual and the family in community life 

(d) National objectives and programmes of development 

Note ; The objective of this section is to widen the outlook 
of the trainees. 

2. Elementary infornation on subject fields 

(a) Agriculture, animal husbandry, fishery, etc. ■f'' 

(b) Cottage and small scale industry . 

(c) Co-operatives, farmers' associations, etc. 

(d) Health and sanitation ■ : ■ ■ ’ ■ • 

(e) Social welfare, family and child welfare, including mothercraft and 

family planning : 

(f) Home economics, education and extension. (Home life improvement activitios) 

(g) Adult education including literacy 

(h) Cultural and recreational activities 

(i) Local government. 

^^ote ; The objective of this section is to give the trainees some 

elementary knowledge of the technical services necessary for 
improving community life. 

' -/PRACTICAL 
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PRi-iCTICAL SKILLS 

1. Vjorking Virit'h groups in the coniniunity 

2. How to express ideas effectively 

3. Organising people into action groups 

4. How to hold and lea.d meetings, including keeping records 
simple accounting and the use of audio-visual adds. 

Note: While the above is intended for all trainees, special training as 
requested may be required in such fields as agriculture, poultry, 
animal husbandry, handicrafts, etc. Special courses may also be 
needed for such organizations as co-operative societies, farmers’ 
associations, women and youth organizations, etc. The objective 
of this part of the programme is to give working experience to the 
trainees in democratic methods and to improve their skills in their 
own special subject fields. This working experience is*. intended to 
develop the trainees' attitudes for efficient work in the community. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the content .of training 
courses for traditional and new leaders. If traditional leaders are 
' of the older age groups, as often happens, the content of the 
courses should deal more with informational subject matter and 
methods of ^^orking with people than with, practical skills. 

B. Content of training for local leaders in urban areas 
INFOPl'IATION 
General 

(a) Understanding of community development, 

(b) General information on social conditions of the city. . 

(c) Existing services and^ resources in the area in which 
a community centre or project is situated 

(d) /ilms and functions of cemmunity centres and projects. 

How they are financed and why certain services are • ; ^ ^ ^ 

provided, etc . 

Elementary information on subject fields ■ 

(a) Sanitation and health including maternal and child health and 

(b) Cultural and recreational activities. 


BACKGROUND 

1 . 
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(d) Social welfare, family and child welfare, including 

homecrafts and mothercraf ts . 

(e) Home economics, education and extension. (Home life improvement 

activities) • 

(f) Vocational training and guidance.: .. 

(g) Employment service. . .. 

(h) Co-operatives including consumer and housing co-operatives, 
PRACTICAL SKILLS ' 

1.. Working with individuals and groups in the community.' 

2.. How to express ideas effectively. 

3. - Organizing people into action groups. 

4. Hew- to hold and lead meetings, including keeping records and 
simple accounting and the use of audio visual aids. 

5. Co-ordination of the activities of other organizations and groups. 

Note ; While the above is intended for all trainees, special training as 
requested may be needed in fields such as cooking, se^^ing, 
carpentry, handicrafts, trade, etc. Special courses may also 
be needed for such organizations as women's associations, 
conmiunity centres, co-operatives, youth clubs, adult education 
centres, etc,., and for working with local groups less interested 
in developmental activities , 

Methods of Training (This applies to both rural and urban settings) , 

1. Seminars and xvorkshops. 

2. Lectures and ‘discussions, 

3. Visits and observations 

4. Demonstrations and expositions. 

5 . Training camps . ■ 

6.. . Residential training centres, ■ 

7. - Mobile teams. 

8. Staff meetings and conferences. . • ■ 

9. Supervision and follow-up 

10. . Role play. 

Note; Experience shows that the organization of a ;5.oint staff committee 
to plan and carry out a training programme is effective for 
training instructors as well, as trainees. 



Tools and equipment _ . 

1. Reading material, 

2. Teaching equipment 

3. Audio-visual aids, including special radio prograsimes. 

Educational measures for instructors (seclection and training) 

47. Care should be taken in the selection of the right type of instructors 
for local leadership training. They should not only be conversant with coranunity 
development methods and techniques but should also possess field experience and be 
fully conversant with the local language, conditions and problems. Several 
countries of the region are conducting special training courses for instructors. 

Educational measures for other categories (Higher level community development 
personnel, civil servants, administrators and policy makers, subject matter 
'specialists, etc.) 

48. Generally the training of higher level community development personnel, 
and the orientation of civjl servants, administrators, policymakers, and subject 
matter specialists take the form of seminars and orientation courses. The emphasis 
in these seminars and orientation courses is placed on the better understanding 
and greater support of community development policies and programmes and closer 
collaboration between various departments and institutions. Opportunities should 
also be given, especially to administrators and policy makers, to come into personal 
contact with the local communities and discuss their problems with them. 

49. Several universities in Asian countries are conducting a professional 
course in community development^ it was agreed that this should be further developed 
and encouraged. 

Organizational measures for the training of local leaders 

50. In the organization of training courses 'for local village leaders, two 
broad categories can be distinguished; one type of training is given at training 
centres, another one is provided at the ■village level. The centres are generally 
residential institutions, suitably equipped, where training courses can be conducted 
in a systematic and scientific manner, while maintaining the continuity of the 
training programme '.'"■"'Full-time staff are employSl and personnel from other 
departments are also invited as instructors. In most cases the centres are 

: ’■ ' ■■ ■ • /located 






located in a rural but accessible areaj, they ehould i>e equipped with furniture, 
cooting utensils, crockery j. linen, and other necessary articles, as trainees 
live at the centre and devote all their time to their courses. Travel allowances 
and training expenses are generally borne by the government. An advantage of 


this kind of training is that trainees are given the opportunity to observe nex%f 
practices at government farms, co-operative societies, industrial institutes and 
rural development societies, as well as at the training institutions themselves. 

In some cases, a demonstration farm is connected to the centre so that the 
trainees can observe and undertake new activities in the field of agriculture and 
allied fields. Suitable modifications will however be necessary for training 
local leaders ’for urban settings. ■ 

51. One of the difficulties in persuading village leaders to undergo resident 
training is their reluctance to be away from- their homes for long periods, so , . . 
another type of training for local leaders is carried out at the village level. 

In most cases teams of training instructors go into the villages in order to give 
training on the spot. A definite advantage of this method is that the village 
leaders are approached in. their own environment and their time is not wasted in 
travelling* Another advantage is that special attention can be given to the 
particular needs of the village or area. 

52. In order to meet the rising needs for local leadership training, the 
universities and such institutions as schools for social work should be further 
employed as possible centres for the dissemination of knowledge'. Off-campus 
training activities could very well be undertaken for special groups of rural 
and urban leaders. 

Selection of trainees ’ ■ ■ 







53, As a general rule, the selection of trainees should be done by the people 
themselves* They might however -be assisted in this by the community develcx.rent 
personnel. The selection of trainees from both the traditional leaders and the 

, - smeyging, progressive type is ''to. be. -encouraged, . Consideration may also be given 
. ; to the possible advantage of selectijig at -one. time a group of leaders from the 
same loo^ity so _as to ensxire .identity ’of interest and mutual support* 

Follow- up aM- eyalvation of .educatiorial Measures- for local leaders 

54, Any training course no matter how intensive or extensive, will not in itself 

be sufficient, since ducation is a continuous process. Follow-up of iwKainiAsr ps'ograaBWQ^ 

/is. iberefore - 
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is therefore necessary. This may be done through in-service or on-the-job training, 
refresher courses, organised supervision, observation of projects or activities, 
demonstrations, etc. Another effective method is to make the trainees undertake 
actual projects by themselves, so as to practise whatever was taught during the 
training. 

55. It may be said, however, that the competence of the instructor and the per- 
sonal guidance he can render as an example or encouragement are the most important 
elements of any training programme for local leaders.. During field work of the staff, 
special attention should be given to the more promising leaders. later, provision 
should be made to give these persons extra training courses in order to make them 
more effective in their respective fields of activity. It is of utmost importance 
for the staff • members of a training centre to keep contact with the trained personnel 
in the field, so as to see how they can strengthen them and assist them further in 
their activities. 

Evaluation 

56. The main purpose of evaluation is to determine how far the objectives of the 
training programme are being achieved and to make an overall assessment of its impact 
on local leaders. A system of reporting back to the training centre may be profitably 
maintained so as to ascertain which factors are responsible for the success or failure 
of the training progrsLmme, 

57 . The following methods and steps of evaluation are being practised in some 
countries 

(a) During the training, use of techniques such as self -analysis by the 
trainees themselves or analysis by other trainees and instructors so 
as to discover weak and strong points in the training process. 

(b) Malysis by the trainees of the effectiveness of the instructer, 

(c) At the end of the training, joint discussions between the trainees and 
staff members to determine shortcomings of the training programmes. 

(d) Finding out the reactions of trainees through the use of simple 
questionnaires or group discussions, 

(e) Assessment at the field level of the degree to which a training programme 
is contributing to community development activities. 


/58. Some 


58. , Spme of the indices for evaluating the effectiveness of training could be: 
the extent of the practical contribution made by the trained leader to the better- 
ment of his coniiuunityj whether some tangible changes or income producing results 
have occurred in the coEimunity; ifhether more people have been mobilized and 
technical agencies further involved in the programme of development; whether more 
organizations and institutions have been developed; and whether any real foundation 
has been established for the self- perpetuating development of the community. 

59. In this connection. it will be useful to undertake small research projects 
to find out what types and methods of training are most effective. This 
research should always be practical. 


/V, ORGANIZATIONAL 
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V. ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF INVOLVING AND SUPPORTING LOCAL LEAESfesklP ’ 

IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND RELATED PROGRAMMES • ' -s 

60, Though most countries in Asia are actively promoting the growth of 
local government institutions j these are still not sufficiently strong or 
equipped to take over from national governments full responsibilities for 
local development. Hence, most of these countries have adopted the principle 
of encouraging local communities to participate with the government in the 
planning, financing and implementation of local development projects as a 
necessary first step towards transferring these responsibilities to the 
people, Wiile the state must necessarily assume final responsibility for the . 
formulation of overall national development plans, it is necessary to 
encourage local planning and to integrate local plans with the broad 
objectives of the national policies and plans, if they are to have any real 
chance of success particularly from the viewpoint of the local community, 

61, Progressive local leadership can play a very important role in 
involving local communities in development programmes. National governments 
need local support, not only in the formulation and implementation of these 
programmes but also in the form of community self-help efforts to supplement 
the limited resources available to these governments to meet the ever-growing 
needs of the people in an era of rapid economic and social change. 

Ways and means of gaining the support of local leaders; strengthening of 
existing local government and other develoment institutions; promotion _ , 
of new local institutions 

62, Local leaders can arouse the interest and awareness of the people 
in local development, provide information and guidance, and mobilize local 
resources for development programmes. They can serve, as a link between the 
people and::the government and make the government aware of local needs and 
aspirations, as also of the resources which can be contributed by local effort 
and the extent of government aid and support required to supplement them. 

The government can, on the other hand, use local leaders to educate and motivate 
the people j to provide through them information, guidance and supervision so as 
to ensure that locally planned projects conform to desired targets and standards 
and that government aid is effectively utilized* 


/63. These 


63, These, laaci&rs should be given duo recognition snd. support by 
goverrefieht. In some countries ^ successful lay .loaders,-: ar§., awarded certificates 
and medals,. It is doubtful whether progressive, leadership, generally drawn from 
the educated middle classes, can be, sustained over continuous periods purely 
on a voluntary, basis. Un l ike the, leisured wealthy classes, .these .new leaders 
have to work for a living. It may often be desirable to compensate. -them for ;. 
the time spent on volunta.ry work by the pasraient of a ^all honorarium, as is , 
already being done in some countries, " 

64,. The strengthening of existing local government and other developnent 
institutions and ' the :-establishment of new institutions are further means ’of -'' 
promoting an sustaining : local leadership, . Such institutions provide further ■ 
opportunities .for the -emergence of ■ -new progressive and enlightened leaders:, ■■wh'b' 
vdll .in time be able to take- :.a large share in their activities, 

65*. ■ The promotion of primary and secondary education at the local level 

is of special significance for the emergence , of progressive leadership and 
the growth of democraetic fLocal institutions,.' There has already been a -large 
increase, of local institutions in several of those countries of the region 
which have a high percentage o-f literacy. The promotion of new institutions ■ 
such as co-operatives, credit institutions, village councils, women’s associations, 
etc., also proyide useful employment opportunities to the educated young people' 
in the community and thus prevent their exodus to the cities. 

-66. Got-ernmtnt- support is conbidere'd essential for strerigtK'ening local 
institutions and promoting leadership,. The progressive transfer of powers 
and responsibilities to local people so that they can manage their affairs 
themselves should receive' the fullest support from national leaders, policy- 
makers and civil servants. Lack of clear official pronouncements and policy 
declarations' on the subject or the failure to carry them out, once given, 
can lead to a sense of frustration among the people and to a weakening of 
local effort. - ' 


/67. There is 
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67. There is also a need for scsne changes of attitude on the part of the 
civil servants, who must be made raore developnent-minded. They should 
assist and prepare local communities gradually to take over responsibilities 
for local development. Too much dependence, for too long, on government 
assistance vjill only tend to suppress the initiative and self-reliance 
of local communities and their leaders. VJhile local institutions ^will 
continue to need goverment assistance and support in matters beyond the scope 
of local community resources, they should be progressively given the power and 
authority to manage their own affairs. 

6S, Local authorities should be given increasing powers to levy taxes. 

There is considerable untapped idle capital with local comrnuhities which 
can be profitably invested. Local c.uthorities are in a better position, 
virtue of their intimate knov/ledge of local conditions and people, to assess 
the true taxable capacity of local communities. Generally, such information 
is not available to the central government's revenue collectorsj hence some 
countries of the region have already given certain taxation powers to the local 
authorities. Apart from the fact that this procedure enables local authorities 
to make use of hitherto idle capital for local developnent, it also contributes 
in no small measure to the growth of strong, healthy and independent local 
government institutions. ■ 

69. National governments can strengthen local government authorities^ and 
other local organizations by transfering other powers and fimctions to them, , 
Some of the powers and functions transferred in a few countries of Asia are 
local administrative and judicial powers and educational and local policing 
functions. To what extent and precisely when these powers should be transferred 
will depend, of cottrse, on the stage of development of local organizations and 
their capacity to discharge these responsibilities satisfactorily. The decision 
as to when to transfer them should be determined in consultation with the people 
themselves and not be left to the sole discretion of the authorities. Some 
countries . are already following this procedure. 

70. Local development has sometimes been retarded by the reluctance of 
farmers to utilize improved methods of cultivation when there is not much 
likelihood that they will enjoy the benefits of increased production, owing to 
the absence of suitable marketing and credit services and the consequent 






dependence of the local cultivators on middlemen, -as the latter are in a 
position to dictate prices^ an increase in supply general}^*' leads to a fall 
in prices^ thus removing the incentives to improve. The promotion of suitable 
credit . and marketing institutions through co-operative or private enterprise 
lAfith' adequate safeguards should help in overcoming this deficiency, 

71. Some countries have adopted, other methods for the developnent of local 
leadership. The promotion of small industries in rural areas not only provides 
Useful employment and prevents exodus to the touTis but also draxirs idle capital 
to productive investment. The establishment by the government or other agencies 
of large industries in rural and semi-rural areas and the creation of new to^^^ns 
in rural areas are other methods of accelera.ting local development. The decentrali- 
zation of the administration also leads to further opportunities for the growth 

of local leadership. Support from national and international agencies, such as 
national associations of women and youth, co-operative federations, the Boy Scout 
Movement, to mention only a few, have contributed to the strengthening of local 
institutions and to the growth of local leadership in several countries of the 
. region. 

Support froui higher echelons a nd o’^^-'er in stitutions 

72 . Local leaders are the elected or chosen representatives of the people 
and should accordingly be responsible to them. The people' should exercise the 
right to determine whether a leader should be re-elected to office, taking into 
considei'cition his past performance, Wiile periodic re-election is desirable from 
this viev/point, the duration of their period of office should not either be too 
short or too long. It should be of sufficient length to permit leaders to develop 
plans and implement them. 

73. The role of the community developnent worker shoxild be to promote local 
leadership and thereby strengthen local insitutions; but these agents of change 
are generally trained and appointed by,, the national governments, and are therefore 
responsible to them. They become more effective when they are placed under the 
control of local bodies, as is now being done in some countries j however, it is 
usually very difficult for the local authorities to find the necessary funds, to 
pay their salaries, so sharing of the costs bet'ween central • government and local 

, . . . , ' 1 . /authorities 
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authorities until such a time as the latter are in ,a position to meetj;theqe 
obligations themselves would seem to be the best solution, .As .the resources 
of local cofflinunities are limitedj it might be desirable to begin decentraliza- 
tion at the higher provincial or district levels. Some countries are planrdng 
to give more powers and responsibilities to local government at the regional 
level through the formation of "regional councils". 

74. Local institutions need technical support and guidance . from higher level 
echelons. Generally^ goverment technical personnel operate from the district 
or sub-district level and it is necessary for local leaders to be provided with 
opportunities to keep in regular contact with them. Some countries of the region 
have established statutory or ad hoc committees at the higher levels of the 
administration in, which local leaders participate with 'the government authorities 
and various extension personnel in local planning and development. 

75. In several countries^, the promotion of more local institutions to meet 
the changing . requirements of local communities has created the need for 
suitable machir.sry' at , the local level to’ co-ordinate their activities and thus pre- 
vent overlapping unhealthy rivalry and wastage of resources, Where strong local 
government institutions. are functioning, it may be possible for them to effect this 
co-ordination ^ co-ordinatirg committees representing the various institutions and 
interested groups in the community are another effective means of achieving this 
end. Co-ordination at the local level may not, however, succeed unless there 

is also effective co-ordination at the higher levels. Good co-ordination at th% 
district and sub-district levels as well as the national level depends on the 
authority and personality of the civil servant and his own conviction as to the ^ 
value of community development, as well as upon the co-ordinating mechanisms 
contrived by government. Excessive departmentalism has often retarded local 
development. 

Evaluation of organization and methods in involving and supporting local leadership 

76 . The follovdng criteria may be used for evaluating organization and methods 
in involving and supporting local leadership: 

(i) Ability of local leadership to help people identify their needs and 
to make the government and. other external agencies aware of these 


/(ii) The degree 



(ii) The degree' of initiative exercised by local leaders in planning 
and implementing local development projects and the extent of 
local contribution in money, labour, material, etc., in relation 
to the local resources; 

(iii) The extent to which local leadership has stimulated and sustained : 

local interest for development work and the number and effectiveness 
of new local organizations established for the purpose; 

(iv) The ability of local organizations to conduct their affairs on 

democratic lines and to make decisions according to the will of the 
people; ■ 

(v) The responsiveness of local communities to new methods and practices 
and the extent to which there has been a change of attitudes and 
habits amongst them; 

(vi) The extent to which local leadership has succeeded in making the most 
effective use of external (national and international) assistance. 

(vii) The development of a sense of self-reliance and self-confidence to 

enable people to manage their own affairs without depending too much 
on, external financial and material aid. 


./Vi-, INTERNATIOMAL 
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?I. IKTERKATIONAL ^SSIST^iNCE FOR FQpTERm-^lQGAL - - 

LEADBRSHIF 

77. The representatives of ECJiFB, FAO, UImSSCO , ILO and WO, who .. 
participated in the Workshop, presented their respective stetments, out- 
lining at some length the technical assistance that the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies are able to provide for fostering, local leadership 
and for promoting local developnent programmes. Statements were also made 
by representatives of the non-governmental organizations, namely, the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance and the World Veterans Federation, whose 
representatives attended this Workshop. Information was also given in regard 

to the types of assistance, material and otherwise, obtainable from UNICEF, y' 

which is taking an increasing interest in commxmity development, especially in 
relation to family, child and youth welfare. The workshop noted with appreciation 
the contributions that are being made by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in their respective fields of competence as well as by the non- 
governmental organizations and expressed the hope that there activities will be 
expanded and intensified in their technical assistance programmes, 

78. '■ The following recommendations were made by the Workshop: 

Training /. 

a. That ECAFE be requested to include in its work programme the organize 
tion of a regional expert group" consisting of outstanding community development 
administrators and qualified teachers at universities and schools of social 

work to study, evaluate and recommend curricula for professional education and 
training methods in community development. This expert group should be preceded 
by some national work groups in selected countries, whose findings should be 
made available to it. Some participants in the national work groups should be 
invited to take part in the regional group, 

b. That this or some other expert group undertake to recommend workable 
schemes for training local leaders. 

c. . That ECAFE be requested to provide assistance to governments, upon 
request, in undertaking on-the-job training of supervisory staff in community 
development, both rural and urban. 

/ Research and 
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Research and evaluation 

a. That ECAFE be requested to prepare a list of problem areas, in- 
dicating priorities, 'which could serve as a guide for agencies and organizations 
undertaking research in local leadership in community development. 

b. That ECi.FE be requested to assist urban and rural community develop- 
ment research institutions in Asian countries by acting as liaison between them 
for the purpose of promoting regional research. 

c. That ECAFE be requested to assist requesting countries in conducting 
evaluations of their local leadership and community development programmes. 

Publications 

a. That ECAFE be requested to increase their clearing house activities 
order that member countries may be kept informed of the development and progress 
of community developnent including local leadership. 

b. That ECAFE be requested to prepare country monographs on local 
leadership and other aspects of community development. 

Others 

a. That ECAFE be requested to assist governments in undertaking , pilot 
projects for the development of local leadership and for demonstrating other 
aspects of urban and rural community development . 
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SOME PROBLEMS FACING URBM CQKPORATIOHS & MIHICIPALITIE5 IN IMDTA 



The pattern of Local self Government administration that, has 
been consciously evolved all over India, in the course of the last 150 
years, was subjected to the vicissitudes of political, social and economic 
changes that the country has been rather rapidly. In fact, Local Self 
Government administration was treated as so many stepping stones on the 
way to democratic freedom and for training in self-government. The 
ancient village economy and political administration known as’Panchayat 
Raj’ was rooted in the old social order of hereditory professional services 
known as the 'bara balutedars' whose destiny was ruled by the then pre- 
vailing rigid caste system. That pattern however broke down slowly, 
ilong with it also broke down the joint family system. The result was 
that to some extent ’give-and-take’ service of the community was interrupted 
by economic and political forces which came to have power_play from time 
■ to time. The system of partially paid or enforced personal and community 
labour was continued for quite some time till recently and gave rise to a 
number of other evils of untouchability etc. No wonder, certain civic 
sanitary services assumed complicated economic and social fpnas.- Mechani- 
sation of the means of rendering these services therefore became an important 
instrument of social welfare and growing attention is now sought to be paid 
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2, This brings us to the question of collection and disposal of 

municipal refuge and proper means of doing so. A large number oi town 
and city municipalities had tried to have drying fields to cure or dtanp 
the fefuse and use it later on as manure. Subsidies are being given for 
this purpose as the compost manure is very valuable for agricultural 
production. Some of the important municipalities and municipal corpora- 
tions are trying to prepare town gas out of it and chanical by-products 
of town gas are also being proposed to be seg:'egated in cities like Bombay, 
Some of the municipalities like Poona feel it better to have machinery to 
reduce the town refuse into ashes and then utilise it for road making etc. , 



while utilising part of the sewage as liquid manure. But on the whole, the 
task of timely collection and quick and cheap transport and disposal, 
including utilisation of town refuse, is one of the most important, and 
perhaps, the most onerous tasks that the municipalities have to shoulder. 

It has been noticed that whenever there is labour trouble, the scavengers 
present the most difficult problem to civic bodies and the cities' health 
and sanitation are constantly jeopardised particularly because the trade 



unions utilise these services as the lever to bring the city administra- 
tion and the community to their knees. The question is whether we could 
so mechanise these services and take away the degradation involved that 
the preponderance of such labour force could be minimised. The principle 
of trade unionism and the right to strike having been conceded to labour 
in fre6( democratic countries, there is need to ensure that our adherence 
to bfds principle does not make us helpless. One way to curb the 
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monopoly of .^such labour and such trade union practices is to give out 



scavenging and cleaning work in various broken up sections or wards on 
open contract basis . .and to .insist on the contractors giving minimum wages 
and proper facilities and .treatment to their employees under the Minimum 
Ifages Act. However, other welfare schemes such as giving wheel barrows to 
prevent scavengers^ from, carrying refuse on head or giving of long brooifts 
and mechanised tools and vehicle#= io that refuse, sewage etc, coijld be 
taken in and taken out by cranes and pumps , are also such that c^ be 
adopted on larger scales than is done by municipal administrations. 

3, Disposal of city sewage, and refuse is-also very closely linked 

up with the pip^-water and drainage schemes of municipalities and towns. 
With the rapid growth of population which rises ih India generally at 
the rate of 22 p.c. per decade , and which causes an influx in urban areas 
upto 4o to 50 p.c, per decade, the pressures that are g®erated almost 
make it impossible for any town or municipal administration to meet the 
requirements of water and to keep the drainage system from a breakdown. 
Provision of safe and adequate water supply to towns and cities has been 
very inadequately made on account of financial stringency and the 
difficulty of securing materials such as steel , cement, machinery etc. The 
result is that reliable potable water is still not available everywhere 
and the accepted, standards of 50 to lOO gallons per head of population 
obtain nowhere even in the best run cities and towns. The problem gets 
worst confounded as the old wells and tanks etc. need to be closed down 

/ due to 


due to underground contamination ffom the open or covered latrines of 

congested cities. The difficultj of, finding adequate supply of water , 

to keep underground or surface drains- running also constitutes hazard of 
mosquito breeding and of other types of pssts and infections, 

4, Large amounts that are required by the city and town municipalities 

for this purpose therefore must be provided in ample measure by guarantees 
of the State Government or by international loans at cheap rates of 
interest and repayment instalments spread over a longer period of time. 
Unfortunately, the totality of Plan provision for such purposes is extremely 
inadequate, and utilisation has beep still alow. Technical staff, mac: inery 
as well as important materials such as steel , -cement and so on are also 
scarce. The processes of land acquisition for such. -purposes haye also 
been time-cpnsuming. -Something has to be done in order to see that top- 
most priorities are given to water-supply and drainage schemes for towns 
and cities and special financial arrangements are made for them, if 
necessary, in consultation with the International Ifonetary Fund or the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India, Normally, the returns from these 
schemes are more than adequa e as they range .anything from 10 to 15 p.c. - 
of the investment and therefore there- could be no difficulty for the 
State Government to give guarantees for the funds r.aised by corporations 
or municipalities for such ameliorative purposes. This problem gets more 
complicated on account of the anxiety of State and Central dcvei'nnisnts 
as well as of all vested interests in the country to dun upon the meagre 
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resources of water , drainage ^ roads at the city administrations disposal 
by vying with one another for industrial expansion as well as for large 
ssttlements of Government and their corporations# What should really be 
the rule is that where large industrial estates or e^ctraordinary establish- 
ments of Government offices .are planned and located the entire scheme , 
conceived as a neighbourhood to’.'mship , should be self-sufficient for water, 
drainage 5 roads, schools, hospitals as well as sanitary and other services 
so that the normal .administration of towns and cities is not called upon 
to handle pro’dLems beyond its economic or technical capacity. But every- 
body is in ■, a hurry these days to produce/magic industrial complexes for 
tourists tO 'Mmr capitalists to exploit at the cost , discomfort 

and despair of someone else, particularly the citizens and municipal 
administrations i 

5, Another matter of concern is the influx of population in cities. 

Rapid urbanisation and industrialisation give ri'^^e to city slums and the 
unruly population they breed. Large chunks of undeveloped lands, mostly 
lowlying and in very unhealthy conditions, without any facilities of water 
drainage or latrines, schools or gardens, come to ’e inhabitated by 
labourers drawn from the village areas belonging to several heterodox 
communities and people speaking several dialects and languages. They 
lack civic education and have no enlightened leadership to guide or- look 
after them. About 25 to 30 p.c, of the population of cities and towns 
are living in such slum conditions as urban housing has remained to be 
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tackled on adequate level. Town pl^Oing schemes c-r/: cere, o;: tr.; 
town limits and their peripheries .have also been eritremsl;; iu.J- a ea 
to inspite of. the fact that it is now over 50 ye-rs tu...t tr.s vcv.r. ,;j.-.nriri=- 
Acts have been passed in most ^States. In fact, i-ne oloei oun 
lets did not make for fuller developmental ideals ana sponrorei no per- 
spective, plans. The revised Town Planning *cts in ..ro.ilw for 

introduction of Ifevelopment Schemes fully. 


6, Therefore, there is a great need to pay attention to to'-.r. 'onct 

Country planning measures and to subsidise municipalities tc prepare- town 
development plans and schemes. They should be given properly trsdr.ed town 
planning engineers to see that the building laws, rules and regulations 
including regulations about development, insanitar;f buildings , 

explosive and dangerous factories and trades etc, are properly coritrolled , 
zoned out and provided for so that healthy living conditions are secured 
for modern society. This involves not only a treraendous administrative 
task but a great deal of . courage and foresight on the part of the municipal 
administration as well as on the part of the State and Central fovernment. 
In factj.tt means passing a self-denying ordinance in that relaxation of 
building and town planning, rules and taxation measures in respect of 
Governmental buildings, institutions, undertakings and corporations should 
never be claimed, 3h this task particularly the administrators of city 
municipalities who are declared as local authorities can, if they are 
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sufficiently f irm , play a noKLe and inspiring role. In orders however, 
to enable the municipalities and corporations to undertake proper deve- 
lopment plans and town improvement schemes so as to liq''ddate slum con- 
ditions and build on modern, healthy and sound principles of tovm planning 
as well as community living, large amounts of money would have to be 
invested. Since normal rates and taxes ure not enough only to provide 
for current civic services, additional resources must be indicated. State 
development plans will also have to be coordinated in ail departments so 
as to facilitate growth of better and newer cities. One more way in which 
these towns and cities can be assisted is to enable them to freeze the 
prices of undeveloped lands within their limits and on the periphery r uh 
to allow thou to take a share or moiety of the unearned., income that 
automatically accrues to every property holder -as a result of the develop- 
ment schemes and plans and investments that the municipalities or the 
corporations undertake. This also means that courageous legislative 
measure to impose a development cess or tax on undeveloped plous and 
properties would have to be passed in favour of local. bodies and improvement 
trusts so that the community as a whole grows richer and has better 
conditions of living and working to enable it to produce more for the 
good of all. 

7, During ..the course of the last three Five Tear Plans after 

Independence, Government’s attentions was centered on the development of 
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village coinniunitles and rural life and ecouojuy generally , Atis u—i- 
natural as about 80 p.c. of the; population lives in villaQt-.s and was 
highly neglected and exploited under feudal and imperialistic po-nterns 
of Government over decades and centuries. Paucity of funds as well as 
administrative and technical personnel did not enable Government or even 
the Planning Coimiission to spars enbugh time and money to improve along 
with rural areas , urban living conditions fully , even after Independence. 
The total financial outlay and assistance for all purposes made available 
to town and city municipalities and corporations by the Plate during the 
last 15 years was on an adhoc basis and without even proper perspective 
development plan having been prepared for these towns and cities and 
corporations. This has been most unfortunate as rapid industrialisation 
and disorderl;.^ urbanisation have created complicated problems, of ne^eoted 
cities and slums. They tell upon the morale not only of the administrative 
:3nd civic bodies, their services and elected membership, but also on the 
administration and politics of Government themselves. It would, therefore, 
be in the fitness of things now to redress the balance of past neglect of 
urban areas and to prepare proper perspective development plans for them 
and to allocate for their current; services as well as developmental 
expenses adequate resources and funds. Indus tri.al, civilisation as well 
as modein democratic ideals would be highly in danger if proper attention 
is not paid to our cities immediately. 
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8, ¥e have alreadj begun to think of urban~rural relations as 
well as of town and country planning as matters of composite nature. 

While trying to foster production and education and social living standards 
in villages under a progressive . system of democratic decentralisation j it 
would be wrong of us to allow our cities and towns to deteriorate under 
the impact of industrial congestion and the unseemly influx of surplus 
rural population. Time has, therefore, come to pa^’' equal and urgent 
attention to urban as well as rural areas, You_ cannot develop an integrated 
free nation unless you develop the whole man and all his institutionsl 
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COLIoECTIVE LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Working paper presented by the International Union 
of Local Authorities 


In the study on ’^Central Services to Local Authorities”, undertaken 
by the International Union of Local Authorities for the United Nations, 
two chapters are devoted to ”Some Specific Institutions Rendering Services 
to Local Authorities”, notably, national associations of local authori- 
ties and municipal credit banks. In the present paper, it is proposed to 
discuss the distinctive features of national associations in the develop- 
ing countries, where they are a relative innovation, and their service; 
function, particularly where this has hitherto been the exclusive domain 
of the central government. 

Associations are usually strongest in those countries where cities 
have a long tradition of local autonomy, and act as defenders of time- 
honoured powers. To strengthen local administration and minimise the neecj 
to call on the central government for help in resolving problems beyond 
the scope of their individual means, local authorities try to help them- 
selves through collective action. 

In the developing countries, on the other hand, structures have to 
be built anew and, if the objects of decentralisation are to be attained, 
the fullest co-operation of citizens must be secured. Communities must 
have a hand in building new forms of local government, and their partici- 
pation can be most effectively ensured through collective representation 
in the form of an association. National associations could also supple- 
ment the services of a central government whose own resources are strain- 
ed by the urgent demands of national development, and even become the 
principal source of advice and technical aid to local authorities. 

It is by no means our intention to understate the need for an orga- 
nisation to bring to the central government *s attention the most pressing 
needs of local government, particularly in those countries where the de- 
mands of development on limited resources make the allocation of priori- 
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ties the most difficult task of government. We shall, however, devote 
our attention specifically to the service functions of collective bo- 
dies . 

What are the most urgent services an association of local authori- 
ties can offer its members in a developing country? In the lUIA report 
^National Associations of Local Authorities” the following are men- 
tioned as occurring most freciuently: 1) legal advice of a general na- 
ture; 2) advice on the drafting of by-laws and ordinances; 3) technical 
advice; 4) advice on filing systems, and 5) assistance with budgets and 
accounts . 

Other services rendered are; help in personnel matters (e.g. wage 
negotiations, organisation and methods, and pension funds), training, 
collective municipal self-insurance , centralized purchasing , provision 
of office forms, central printing facilities and municipal banking. 

It emerges from research into local government in the developing 
countries that the two most pressing needs are trained manpower and fi- 
nance. Assistance with the drawing up and implementation of public works, 
although of less importance, is one field where developing communities 
usually have to rely heavily on central assistance and, here again, 
there is a good deal that national associations could do. This also 
holds good for legal advice. 

1. Training 

Staffing is the most vital element of any programme of decentra- 
lization for development purposes, states the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Programme report ’'Decentralization for National and Local Development” 
which goes on to stress that the success of any scheme of structural 
organisation will depend, in the end, largely on the availability of 
qualified staff for sustained work in small towns and rural areas, 
the rapport between the staff and the people, the ability of staff 
members to work effectively together and the administrative, as well 
as technical, support and supervision they receive. 


*) Based on the lULA study ^’National Associations of Local Authorities throughout 
the World, their Organization and Activities lULA, The Hague. 1956. 

’’Decentralization for National and Local Development”, United Nations, N.Y., 

1962. p. 45. 


The report cites the major problems which confront developing 
countries in their attempt to fill these requirements. They are like- 
ly to suffer from critical shortages in the number of personnel both 
technically competent and able to work effectively with rural people, 
or willing to sacrifice the prestige and amenities of the capital for 
work in the country. While there may also be a lack of community 
leaders capable of guiding and supervising the local administration, 
it is difficult to escape the traditional paternalism, or authoritarian 
relationship, between servants of the central government and the local 
population. 

According to the report, in almost every country, public adminis- 
tration programmes are in existence for the training of civil servants. 
In a number of countries in Africa and in some in Asia, the ministry 
or department responsible for local government affairs administers spe- 
cialised training schools and, through local government inspectors, 
auditors and financial and administrative officers, provides on-the- 
spot training for local government staff. *) 

The report points out that in some countries, such as Brazil, 

Japan and the United States, there are autonomous local government 
training institutions, which not only provide training for staff, but 
also conduct research and render services to local authorities, similar 
to those performed by ministries of local government elsewhere. We al- 
so refer to the Institutes of Local Self -Government in Bombay. *♦) 

In the majority of cases, however, the training needs of the cen- 
tral administration are so urgent that little of the benefit of the 
existing central programmes filters through to local government per- 
sonnel. Furthermore, training if offered to local government officials, 
is not normally extended to elected officers, whose task it is to guide 
and control the administration. 

Training for local government, to be effective, is best organised 
on a regional basis, and local authorities, who often have to vie with 
the central government for the services of qualified officials, must 
seek to ’’grow their own timber^V. 


**) See ^National Associations of Local Authorities”, Annex I ”The Local Self- 

Government Institute, Bombay State, and The All-India Institute of Local Self- 
Government”. 
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In view- of these circumstances, it would seem appropriate that 
local authorities take upon themselves at least part of the burden 
' of in-service 'training, for which the financial support of the cen- 
tral government will probably be necessary in most cases. In several 
countries, national associations are the acknowledged authority in 
the field of local administration training, on the grounds that they 
are best qualified to give a community-oriented outlook. They are al- 
the best position to determine the professional qualifications 
■for admission to local government service. 

2- Finance 

In some of the developed countries, a perennial task of national 
associations of local authorities is the struggle to obtain a larger 
share of the State revenue. Communities in the emerging nations are 
finding it particularly difficult to obtain a satisfactory proportion 
of the overstrained resources of a developing economy. It is there- 
fore particularly important that those citizens who are remote from 
the capital can, through collective representation, have a say in the 
evaluation of competing priorities. 

The assistance of national associations in obtaining funds for 
urban or rural communities is, however, not restricted to lobbying. 

The first step towards obtaining grants is the presentation of a sound 
case. While budgeting procedures are usually prescribed by the central 
authorities, the financial advisers of an association can aid their 
members by helping to work out the economics of a project and drafting 
the proposal in ^ such a manner ' as to enhance its chances of acceptance.. 
Taxation , is a universal difficulty in the transitional nations. 
While indirect taxation, because of the relative ease of its collec- 
tion at the centre, is often over-developed, sources of direct taxa- 
tion are neglected; these could be tapped by local authorities moti- 
vated by a genuine desire to improve the community. A national asso- 
ciation could not only advise the central government regarding the 
most suitable type of taxation to be levied at the local level, but 
also be of assistance to local authorities in introducing effective 
methods of tax-collection. 

One of the most common objections to rapid decentralisation is 
that it makes the control of administration, and specifically in re- 
lation to finance, even more difficult. Certain national associations 
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have taken upon themselves the responsibility for auditing municipal 
accounts and, in doing so, controlling procedures. Although central 
government control cannot be dispensed with, it is desirable to free 
local administration as far as possible from the cumbersome State 
control regulations that often inhibit the rate of progress. The col- 
lective organisations could, therefore, help to design control proce- 
dures specially suited to local government and supplement the central 
government's supervisory rdle. This should result in greater efficien- 
cy, and foster a feeling of financial responsibility among communal 
leaders and officers. 

Finally, there is the problem of financing municipal projects. 
Funds for development are at a premium everywhere, and local govern- 
ments in some developed countries have found it necessary to establish 
municipal credit banks. Although the normal experience is that the 
central government has to provide the bulk of the capital of such an 
institution (in whose capital local and other public authorities may 
participate), the State finds it useful to have a separate body, run 
on business-like lines, to offer credit facilities to local authori- 
ties. 

3 . Technical advice 

In all countries, it is only the larger city that can afford to 
maintain a fully-fledged engineering staff, capable of drafting and 
implementing large-scale public works or urban renewal schemes with- 
out outside help; most municipalities have to make use of the facili- 
ties of the central government, or engage the services of consulting 
engineers. Several national associations are so organised as to offer 
technical advice of a general nature, while some have either set up, 
or have some kind of working relationship with, an independent firm 
in order to provide engineering services to local authorities. 

Moreover, collective local government centres can be formed for 
the specific purpose of purchasing and maintaining road building and 
construction equipment, as in Thailand,*), or providing a maintenance 
service for public works , as in Ghana **) (the . so;-rcalled -Work Organi- 


*)”Local Government^ ^ the Twentieth Century”, lULA, The Hague, 1963. 

”The Tasks of Local Authorities in Development Areas", lULA, The Hague. 
32 . ■■ 
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- zations) » in.tkose countries where the construction industry forms 
'.' part of the public sector, municipal contracting could well be en- 
trusted to co-operatives created for the purpose. 

4.; Legal advice 

Legal advice, as already stated, is the most commonly offered 
service of municipal associations ■ throughout the world. While it may 
not' be the most urgent task, its value to local authorities in de- 
veloping countries should not be under-estimated, particularly where 
local government is a new institution. Smaller municipalities cannot 
have proper legal counsel, and need guidance in the formulation of 
by-laws and ordinances, or in drafting statutes for new municipal bo- 
dies. Associations can also help communities to a full understanding 
of their rights, as well as prevent an overstepping of the powers de- 
legated to them. 

sjc Sjc 

A word should be said about the financing of national organisations 
of local authorities. The older associations have found that, if they 
are to be completely independent of the central government, they cannot 
expect to be subsidized but must rely instead on their members^ support 
in the form of subscription and fees. 

Whether this is possible. in developing countries is questionable; 
whether it is, in fact, necessary is a moot point,. There can be no serious 
■objection' to financial support by the central authorities, on the premise 
that an association can be an effective instrument of the functional de- 
centralisation of central services to local government, which can help to 
obtain greater efficiency and hasten the process of administrative decen- 
tralxsation. 
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FOREWORD 


This report on national associations of local authorities 
is part of a study, as yet unpublished, on "Central Services 
to Local Authorities", which has been written on behalf of 
lULA for the United Nations, by Dr. W. Hoven and Mrs. A. 
van den Elshout-Adama van Scheltema, M. L. L. This study 
was finished in the summer of 1962 and submitted to the 
United Nations in the October of that year. Part III, entitled 
"Some Specific Institutions Rendering Services to Local 
Authorities", contained a chapter on national associations 
of local authorities and one on local credit banks, written 
by the Secretary-General of lULA and of the International 
Information Centre for Local Credit respectively. lULA is 
much indebted to the United Nations for the authorization to 
publish these two chapters. The report on local credit banks 
was published bylULA in March, 1963. (Special Series No. 3) 

The present report is partly based on a book published 
by lULA in 1956 and entitled "National Associations of Local 
Authorities Throughout the World". It also includes all the 
information on the subject which lULA has since received. 

In the winter of 1962/63, the report was sent to all national 
associations appearing in it, with the request to verify the 
passages concerning their organization. Most of the associa- 
tions complied with this request and we are very much obliged 
to them for their kind co-operation. 

We are equally indebted to Shri Chunilal D. Barfivala, 
Director General of the Local Self-Government Institute, 
Bombay State and the All- India Institute of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, Bombay, who sent us the exposd on these Institutes, 
which have recently been combined. The Indian Institutes are 
a good illustration of how bodies can render the^ same sort of 
services to local governments and their staff without neces- 
sarily being an association of local authorities. This expose 
is included as Annex I. 

Annex II gives a very brief outline of the structure and 
activities of lULA. For more detailed information on IUDA, 



Its histor;^ organization and activities, we may refer to the 
brochure lULA 1913 - 1963, Fifty Years of IntLnational In- 
termunicipal Co-operation , written by the author of this 
mreword and published on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
Congress, held in Brussels in June 1963. Several passages 
of this brochure deal with the various national associations 
of local authorities which, together with individual cities 
iormthe main membership of lULA. However, these refer- 
ences to national associations are still a long way from pre- 
senting a complete picture of these institutions, a reason why 
we wish to end this foreword by quoting a passage of the pre- 
face to "lULA 1913- 1963”, written by Mr A SpiLy Presi- 
dent of lULA: -opmoy, i-resi 


I should like to conclude this preface by expressing 
two wishes. The first, which has been suggested by 
the author of this book, but which she herself has 
not been able to carry out owing to the lack of time 
and resources, is that a complete history be made 
of the national associations of local authorities in 
all the member countries of the lULA where they 
exist. For these associations really constitute the 
foundation of the lULA without which it would lose 
much of its strength. The history of these associa- 
tions would be a fitting conclusion to this work 
which I now have the honour to introduce. " 

We support wholeheartedly the wishes of lULA's Presi- 


INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


H. J. D. Revers 
Se cr e t ar y-Ge ne r al 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Introductory remarks 


It would seem fitting to include in a study on central gov- 
ernment services to local authorities,!), a chapter dealing 
with some specific institutions that render services to local 
authorities. Reference is frequently made in this study to 
such institutions, which give help and assistance to the local 
authorities in a given country from a central point, without 
actually being - and often deliberately so - central govern- 
ment agencies. 

The first institution to be mentioned in this part of the 
study is that of national associations of local authorities. 

Not only because these associations are to be found in many 
countries and often render most important services to the 
affiliated local authorities, but also in view of the fact that 
their significance for the strengthening and development of 
local government has still another aspect, which makes them 
of outstanding importance. A strong and we 11- functioning na- 
tional association of local authorities can not only render 
valuable services to its members, but also strengthen the 


position of local governments in the country concerned by 
the mere fact that it is an organiSiation of the Joe al units 
themselves which performs these activities, if is clear that 



fhis'makes the local authorities less dependent on the central 
government than when they need to apply for these services 
to the central government. At the same time, it gives them 
a sense of responsibility, and a common interest with other 
authorities, which they would not have without such an or- 
ganization of their own. 

The International Union of Local Authorities published, 
in 1956, a book on national associations of local authorities, 
containing reports of 64 6f such associations (all based on a 
questionnaire sent to them by. the lULA) together with an 
analytical survey of 57 of the;^6 jfepOTts. 2) A list of all na- 

1) See the Foreword to tMs^;R^f^>Iat, ^ ' 

2) "National Associations of Throughout 

the World", International .;lJte|(||^|||i||i|5|ci^;,.A%tfeorities. 

The Hague, 1966, 3?9 p. :r , , 


tional associations j the names and addresses of which were 
known to the lULA headquarters at that time, is added. It 
shows that, in 1956, between 70 and 80 of such associations 
were known at this central point of local government asso- 
ciations. Some new associations came to the knowledge of 
lULA by the middle of 1962. 1) 

Although the above mentioned TULA publication is slight- 
ly out of date and does not contain reports on all associations 
in existence at that time as some associations did not answer 
the questionnaire, it gives a wealth of information and most 
of what follows has been borrowed from that source. New in- 
formation received by lULA, which is continually in contact 
with many associations, after the publication of the above 
mentioned rjeport, is included in the following paragraphs, 
in particular those on the new associations referred to above. 

On this basis, an outline will be given, in this Report, of 
the most striking features of the subject, as regards the 
structure of existing national associations (par. 2) and their 
main activities (par. 3). It did not seem possible or desir- 
able to treat the subject in too great detaiil'.’or tbo. exhaust- 
ively. The lULA secretariat at The Hague is always willing 
to give more detailed information and assistance to those 
who might require it; a reference can always be made to the 
Associations direct. 

Finally, a short survey will be given of the aims and ac- 
tivities and the history of the International Union of Local 


1) These associations are: 

1. The National Municipal League of Thailand (establish- 
ed in 1959). 

2. The Iran Municipal Association (established in 1956, 
reorganized in 1961). 

3. The Association of Municipal Councils in Ghana (year 
of establishment not known). 

4. The National Association of Local Authorities, Ghana 
(established in 1959). 

5. The Western Nigeria Union of Local Authorities, 
Ibadan (established in 1957). 

6. The Local Government Association Eastern Nigeria, 
Aba (year of establishment not known). 

7. The Association of Urban Authorities, Mauritius, 

/ Potdi 



Authorities (The 'direct and clear cor- 

It does not seem possible to state a authoritiii^ 
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can be indicated. Associatio ^ desire for practical co- 
existence. for the on the one hand, 

operation and an representation and pro- 

and to the need for higher public authori- 

tection of municipal being placed on one of 

ties, on the other, a Certain strength 

these two reasons. For ^le. It can indeed be stated 

government would ®f system of gov- 
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European countries, j lULA publication, giving 
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headquarters in San Juan, irformation on th 
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on the establishment of 64 associations existing in 1955, the 
following facts appear. In the European countries, most na- 
tional associations were established between 1890 and 1925. 
(Six associations were founded outside Europe in this period; 
in Australia (Victoria), New Zealand, Japan and the United 
States of America). From 1925 onwards, the great majority 
of new organizations have been established outside Europe 
in North, Central, and South America and the Caribbean, 

Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Australia. Finally, as 
can be seen above (footnote on page 2), since 1955, two asso- 
ciations have been founded in Asia (Thailand and Iran) and 
five in African countries (Ghana (2), Western Nigeria, East- 
ern Nigeria and Mauritius). It is not inconceivable that it 
will be possible, particularly in the new states, to state a 
direct correllation between the services rendered to local 
authorities by central government agencies and those render- 
ed by the new local government associations. 

A final point to be dealt with in these introductory remarks 
concerns the relation between national associations of local 
authorities and the central government , and, in particular, 
the possible influence of the latter on these associations. As 
appeeirs from what is said in the paragraph on activities in 
the field of "the representation and promotion of municipal 
interests vis-A-vis higher public authorities", the central 
government in many countries asks the association's advice 
on matters of legislation, administration, etc. , and this 
tends to create a good relationship between the two. With the 
passage of time, this relationship often underwent changes, 
for while many national associations began activities of this 
nature by making representations to the government disput- 
ing various issues, later, the government actually came to 

( them to ask for their opinion. (See page 31). 

As regards the influence of the central government, the 
great majority of the existing associations (at least those 
whose reports are included in the lULA publication) seem 
f to be free of such influence, even those who receive some 
I financial assistance. (See page 12). It seems, however, that 
there is an ever present risk that central government finan-? 
cial assistance, particularly if it represents a large part of 
the association’s budget, will entail a certain amount of su- 
pervision from the central government. This, in its turn, 
may weaken the confidence of member local authorities in 
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the competence of their organization as the joint advocate 
and promotor of their interests; and this confidence is es- 
sential for the satisfactory functioning of the association. 

In these matters, too, it would be understandable if the 
situation were different in newly established associations, 
which have not yet the long experience which can lead to 
such a relationship with the central government as describ- 
ed above (or whose activities are mainly in the field of prac- 
tical co-operation and exchange of experience). In the case 
of these associations, particularly those in new states, a 
certain degree of help and supervision from the government 
may be considered to be the best solution. An example of 
such a situation is to be found in the constitution of the Iran 
Municipal Association (established in 1956, and reorganized 
in 1961), which not only requires the approval of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior in several cases (the annual budget and 
the programme of the association, the fixing of the tariff of 
the membership fee 1)) but also provides for a "Board of 
Directors" of three members, from which two are appoint- 
ed by the Minister of the Interior from among officials of 
the Ministry of the Interior or other government agencies, 
while the third, an "Executive Director", is appointed by 
the Minister. 


2, Organization and Structure of National Associations 

The great majority of national associations of local 
authorities, if we interpret this term in its strictest sense, 
for there are also in existence national sections of interna- 


1) In most countries where the local budget has to be ap- 
proved by a supervising body, the payment of a member- 
ship fee by local authorities, to their associations, is ap- 
proved without any difficulty. In Great Britain, an Act 
of Parliament has specifically empowered local authori- 
ties to "pay reasonable subscriptions to national Asso- 
ciations" without Ministerial approval. 


tional associations 1), have the same sort of structure in so 
far as they are corporate bodies, set up in accordance with 
the pertinent legislation of their country, with a general as- 
sembly and one or more other organs, as laid down in their 
constitution or rules. Some associations are not corporate 
bodies but consist mainly in an annual meeting of the affiliat- 
ed local governments as in Ceylon. Such a situation occurs 
mainly in respect of recently created associations. A num- 
ber of the older associations began their existence in the form 
of regular congresses, with or without a permanent commit- 
tee as, for instance in Austria. There is, besides, a great 
variety of detail in the structure and organization of the va- 
rious associations. 



There are, first of all, differences between the associa- 
tions of local authorities in so far as their membership is 
concerned. This is evident when one realizes how different- 
ly local government itself is regulated in the various coun- 
tries. 

In the first place, some countries have different catego- 
ries of local authorities while others have one category only. 
In the latter countries there is usually a single association 
which offers membership to all local authorities. In those 
countries where there are different types of local authorities 
there is usually an association for each separate type and 
the most frequent division is that between towns and rural 
local authorities. Some associations, however, comprise 
different categories of local authorities. Some examples of 
such associations will be given below, under the heading 
Representation of members in the various organs". 

These national sections are to be found in countries 
where more than one association, affiliated to an inter- 
national union, is in existence, like Great Britain, 
Denmark, Germany. To the British section of lULA are 
affiliated not only the associations of local authorities 
but also a number of individual local authorities, to- 
gether with the National and Local Government Officers' 
Association ("Nalgo") and Societies interested in local 
government such as the Town Planning Institute, the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration, etc. 
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There is quite often a close co-operation between the 
various associations existing in one country. An outstanding 
example of this is to be found in Norway ^ where, since 
World War II, the two associations (one of towns and one of 
rural local authorities, which, in its turn, comprises rural 
districts and county councils) have had a joint office, headed 
by one Director, although each has its own executive com- 
mittee and finances. Another remarkable example of co- 
operation is to be found in Japan, where 6 national associa- 
tions (prefectural governors, chairmen of prefectural as- 
semblies, city mayors, chairmen of city assemblies, towns 
and village mayors, chairmen of towns and village assem- 
blies), together with the Tokyo Institute of Municipal Re- 
search, set up the Japan Local Self-Government Institute in 
1951, which serves as a central co-ordinating office for the 
national associations. In many other countries the co-opera- 
tion between the various associations is more incidental. 

As can be seen from the above list of associations exist- 
ing in Japan, some associations are composed, not of local 
authorities but of mayors or chairmen of local councils. 
However, this system is rather exceptional. Several asso- 
ciations which, by their name, give the impression of being 
associations of mayors or or mayors and local authorities, 
are in actual fact associations of local authorities (e. g. the 
"United States Conference of Mayors", whose members are 
municipalities of over 50, 000 in population (with some ex- 
ceptions) or the "Canadian Federation of Mayors and Muni- 
cipalities", to which any municipal government corporation 
can affiliate). 

In some countries with a federal structure, there exists 
an association which is itself a federation of national state 
associations. Examples of this kind of association are to be 
found in the United States of America (the American Munici- 
pal Association, which comprises the State leagues of muni- 
cipalities as well as individual member cities). Mexico (the 
National Confederation of Municipal Governors of the Mexi- 
can Republic, to which also the State federation of munici- 
palities and individual municipalities are affiliated), Canada 
(the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities also 
includes in its membership the Provincial Associations of 
municipal governments) and Australia (the Australian Coun- 
cil of Local Government Associations, which seems to limit 



its activities strictly to fostering the common interests of 
the local government association(s) of the various States, 
when called upon to do so). 

In the great majority of associations, membership is not 
obligatory. Whereas some of the associations, reported on 
in the above mentioned lULA publication, did not answer the 
question as to whether membership was obligatory, only two 
answered this question in the affirmative: the Dominican Mu- 
nicipal League, created by law in 1938, which comprises all 
municipalities and other local authorities of the country, and 
the Association of County Councils in Trinidad and Tobago 
(British West Indies), created in its present form in 1952. 

In spite of this non- obligatory character of almost all 
associations, many of them comprise all or a great percent- 
age of the local authorities eligible for membership. Of the 
57 reports analyzed in the lULA publication, 24 mentioned 
that all of the local authorities eligible for membership were 
in fact members, 6 others said that all but one were mem- 
bers while most others stated that a very large majority 
were affiliated. 1) This also seems to be the situation with 
regard to the newly created associations. 

9j£H^Sj:_i^o?RPPsitipii,and_manner o^ 

authoritlesTn the va"~ 

riqus organs^ 

The variety in the various organs as such is not very 
great; a general assembly or council, representing all mem- 
bers, and an executive committee or managing board (often 
composed of a small "executive" plus a certain number of 
officers ) are to be found in almost all these associations. 
About 50% of them have another body between the general 
assembly of members and the executive committee: a "main 
committee , which is bigger than the executive and is gener- 
ally composed of between 16 and 45 or even more members. 
These intermediate committees are sometimes represent- 
ative of geographical regions. Usually they are charged 
with some tasks normally assigned to the general assembly, 
such as the approval of the association's budget. Some asso- 

1) For figures relating to the percentage of the population 
represented by these 57 associations, see the lULA 
publication, p. 20-21. 
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ciations, while having a general assembly-executive struc- 
ture, have an executive of an extraordinarily great size: the 
Council of State Governments of the United States has a 
"Board of Managers" of 76 members, and the French Asso- 
ciation of Mayors has a committee membership of 56, 

In some countries the pattern of a general assembly, 
(other than, for example, an annual meeting), and an execu- 
tive body is not known. Two important associations in Great 
Britain (the Association of Municipal Corporations, founded 
in 1873, and the County Councils Association, founded in 
1889) have a Council, representing all members (in the case 
of the County Councils Association composed of delegates 
of all members) and a number of standing committees, deal- 
ing with the more important subjects and reporting to the 
Council (according to the rules, the Council conducts the 
business of the association, but may delegate its powers to 
committees). Of these standing committees, one is more 
particularly occupied with the association's activities and 
policy. The Association of Municipal Corporations has a 
"General Purposes Committee", whose chairman is virtual- 
ly the leader of the Association. The policy of the County 
Councils Association is decided by each committee in rela- 
tion to its separate interest, e. g. , planning, highways, edu- 
cation, etc. This system is obviously based on the system 
of local government in England, which does not know a spe- 
cific executive organ. In general, however, it is the smaller 
associations which do not have a "general assembly" and an 
"executive committee" vested with specific powers. 

Where there is an executive committee, it is usually 
elected by the general assembly or council. In those cases 
where there is a "main committee" between the general as- 
sembly and the executive, the executive may be elected by 
this main committee. This latter committee itself, which 
may or may not include the members of the executive com- 
mittee, is sometimes composed of delegates of regional 
branches of the associations. 

Practically all associations have an annual conference, 
open to all members, where matters of general policy are 
discussed, and which is the occasion on which officers are 
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appointed. 1) From two associations in Ceylon {the Associa- 
tion of Urban Councils of Ceylon, founded in 1932, and the 
All-Ceylon Town Councils Association, created in 1948) the 
latter s report speaks only of an Annual Conference, attend- 
ed by all members, while the report of the former mentions 
an Annual Conference where the office-holders of the asso- 
ciation are chosen from among the members. These office- 
holders are: a President, an Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and an Honorary Editor and Publisher of the Associa- 
uon s Gazette; they are ex-officio members of the Executive 
Committee, together with 9 other members, elected at the 
Annual Conference. 

• 1 Federation of Local Authorities (founded 

in 1942), reports that the members of the executive commit- 
tee (consisting of a general secretary, two joint secretaries 
a treasurer and not less than two members from each state)' 
are ap^inted by the President, who, in his turn, is elected^ 
by the Conference of all local authorities in the country held 
once every three years. j. 

M®Jlhpds_of representatm 

The method of representation of the members in the va- 
varies greatly from one association to another 
When an association comprises different categories of 
local authorities or local authorities of different sizes its 
of prescribes a proportional representation 
oi these different categories or of large and small local 
authorities in the executj^yg governing com mittee. Even 

^ laid down in the associa- 

tion s constitution, it is often followed in practice, in order 


1 ) 


The National Association of Parish Councils in Great 
ports that apart from its annual meetings, it 
ganizes a large national conference every three years, 
rhese conferences have no formal constitution whatever 
P^is^^'o^ficillor or clerk willing to pay the fee 
may attend, whether or not his council is a member of 
and anyone may submit a resolution. 

socSio?S®fh the As- 

omnfnn invaluable method of sounding 

opinmn, and their views are invariably treated with res- 
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to guarantee the best possible representation of the members 
on the executive board. 

With regard to the composition of the general assembly 
or council , there are many variations to be found here also. 
Here, too, one of the main problems is that of achieving an' 
adequate representation of the members. This question is 
solved in the simplest way when every member can be re- 
presented directly at the general assembly. The problem is 
obviously more difficult for the bigger associations, with 
many hundreds of members, and for those associations with 
different categories of affiliated members. 

The system of a general assembly, where all affiliated 
members can send one or more delegates, is found in the 
majority of cases. The voting system may give one vote per 
local authority or a varying number of votes depending on 
the size of the population represented. 

Some associations with a large number of member author- 
ities have divided membership into districts and the district 
representatives convene in the general assembly. This is 
the case with the National Association of Parish Councils in 
Great Britain, for example, which has a membership of 
nearly 6,000 parish councils and parish meetings. In every 
English and Welsh county there is a County Association (and 
in some counties there are also district associations) and 
every County Association is represented by three members 
in the National Association's annual meeting. 

Another example of a general assembly not comprising 
delegates of all members is also to be found in Great Britain, 
in the Association of Municipal Corporations, cited above 
(page 9 ), Although its members are all "municipal boroughs", 
they belong to different categories, including county boroughs 
(83), non-county boroughs (315), metropolitan boroughs (14 
out of the 28 boroughs of greater London and the City of Lon- 
don) and a number of municipal corporations from Northern 
Ireland. The Association's Council is composed of a fixed 
number of representatives of each category of members. 

Another system is found in the Norwegian Association of 
Rural Local Authorities (Norges Herredsforbund), which is 
composed of between 600 and 700 rural disticts and 16 coun- 
ties (the counties each comprising a number of rural dis~ 
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tricts). 1) Here the representation of the two categories of 
^®^^bers is regulated in a different way, with the result that 
all the counties but not all the rural districts are directly re- 
presented. 


d. Finances 

The great majority of the associations are financed for 
the most part from members' contributions. Some of them 
derive revenue from the journal of the association (usually 
from advertisements), and some ask special payment for 
certain services, 

six out of the 57 associations, whose reports were 
analysed in the lULA publication, reported that they receiv- 
ed iun(^ from governmental authorities other than their mem- 
bers. Three of them received certain amounts from some 
central government ministries, two others received annual 
grants from some departmental or provincial governments 
The reports give the impression that by far the main income 
oi these associations is derived from the members' contri- 
butions, except in the case of the Dominican League which 
reports on allowances given by the State from the funds 
e Stine d for municipal subsidies". Another situation is to be 
^und in the Association of County Councils in Trinidad and 
iobago, where the financial contribution of the Central Gov- 
ernment plap an important role. This Association does not 
^ ™-®^^®^ship fee and the Association's work is financ- 
ed by the Central Government on the one hand and directly 
+? councils (which pay certain expenses) on 

the other. Whereas the five first mentioned associations 
stressed that, notwithstanding the grants received by them 
they ap fully independent bodies, free of any central or pro- 
government influence, the association of Trinidad 
and Tobago reported some central government influence in 
as much as the government "controls the financial side"' 
in some cases, the association's secretariat is accom- 

^ H ‘Ms accommodation 

, w payment, this can also be considered as 

a lor m Of governmental assistance. 

Norwegian Association of Rural 
i-ocal Authorities comprised 647 rural districts and 18 
counties. 
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As regards the membership fees, the great majority of 
assoiations have a system of fixing the fee due by members 
according to the size of the population. Often the subscrip-- 
tion is fixed in accordance with a scale dividing the mem- 
bers into groups based on population; in some cases the sub- 
scription fee per inhabitant increases gradually through this 
scale, in other cases there is a diminishing rate, especial- 
ly for the largest towns. Some associations, comprising dif- 
ferent types of local authorities, have different scales for 
the various groups of members. 

Other methods of fixing the membership fees, which are, 
however, rather exceptional, are the levying of a percentage 
of the budget of the member or a pre- determined fraction of 
the association's budget. 

More often a system whereby the subscription is based 
on the tax assessment is used. This has, according to the 
authors of the reports concerned, the advantage of render- 
ing the association independent of changes in monetary value. 
Some associations ask a fixed amount per member. In three 
cases the association reports analyzed in the lULA publica- 
tion, mentioned that they had no income whatsoever, since 
their expenses were very small and were often met by one 
of the local authorities belonging to the association. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that in several 
organizations certain members provide accommodation or 
extra funds to aid the association's headquarters in addition 
to the regular membership fees. For example, the city of 
Vienna provides office accommodation for the headquarters 
of the Union of Austrian Towns. Another form of aid is given 
by individual members if an officer of the association main- 
tains the association's secretariat at the same time as he 
fills his regular position in the local administration. The 
Union of Swiss Towns receives an agreed special contribu- 
tion from the city of Zurich, where the association has its 
headquarters. 

For newly established associations, it may be difficult 
to fix an adequate subscription fee. This may have been the 
reason for a provision in the constitution of the Iran Munici- 
pal Association (which was established in 1956 and whose 
constitution was revised in 1961) whereby the membership 
fee was to be paid "according to a tariff which will be pro- 
posed by the Executive Director, affirmed by the Board of 
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Directors and afterwards approved by the Minister of the In- 
terior^'. 

Apart from their annual subscription, fee, members may 
be charged an extra payment for all or for certain services 
received, from their association. It is not possible to form a 
complete picture of this matter, which is, none the less, of 
great importance. To Judge from the reports included in the 
lULA publication, of which more than 50% reported that they 
did not require their members to pay for services and many 
others did not answer this question, it may be assumed that 
the great majority do not require any payment. Five of these 
associations stated that their members must pay for certain 
services, which are usually such specific services as book- 
keeping and auditing. The Swedish Association of Rural Mu- 
nicipalities, which specifies that its members must pay for 
the auditing of their accounts, adds that, when all members 
avail themselves of this service, the cost will then be includ- 
ed in the regular membership fee. Another system is follow- 
ed by the Union of Netherlands Municipalities, which has a 
special Bureau for the audiging of local authorities' accounts, 
which serves almost all members of the Union, but whose 
services are paid for by individual local authorities accord- 
ing to the amount of work involved. 

It is not, therefore, possible to distinguish a general 
principal as regards the system of payment for specific ser- 
vices. On the one hand, the line of thought of the Swedish 
Association seems acceptable: w'hen all members avail them- 
selves of the service in question, it seems logical that the 
costs of this service should be included in the ordinary budget 
of the organization, especially as the membership fee is usual- 
ly based on the size of the population and is, therefore, more 
or less proportional to the work involved in the service. On 
the other hand, it is well conceivable that the work involved, 
especially in the case of the auditing of the accounts of a mem- 
ber local government, is not at all proportional to the size 
of the local authority and the membership fee paid. It may 
be assumed that for this latter reason some associations have 
chosen the system of payment for some specific services. 

e. Headquarters. Special bureaus for more specialized 
i^qmmitjee s 

When dealing with the structure of national associations, 
attention should also be given to the internal organization of 
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their day-to-day work. Their organization is similar in so 
far as all associations have some location which can be con- 
sidered as their headquarters, and some staff. In practice, 
there are of course great differences, as the headquarters 
range from one room (which may be a room in the Town Hall 
of a member local authority, or a room in a Ministry build- 
ing) to one or more buildings of their own, and the staff vary 
from one part -time or full-time secretary to a staff of some 
hundreds of officials under the direction of a Secretary Gen- 
eral or Director. 

There is great variety as regards the actual organization 
of the activities conducted within the framework of the asso- 
ciations, As will appear from the following paragraph deal- 
ing with the activities of national associations, in some cases 
a special bureau has been created by an association for more 
specialized tasks, and these bureaus may function as more 
or less independent units, as regards payment for services 
and, indeed, as regards membership. In fact, the question 
of (extra) payment for these special services seems to have 
been one of the principal reasons for the setting up of a spe - 
cial bureau. We refer to the Bureau for the auditing of local 
accounts, set up by the Netherlands Association and menr 
tioned above, and to the "Central Building Office for Rural 
Areas", set up by the Association of Rural Municipalities of 
Finland, This latter bureau is not dependent on the Associa- 
tion, but is established in the form of a joint-stock company 
(see page 21), On the whole, it is difficult in this matter, 
just as in the matter of extra payment for some services, to 
discover any special tendency in the systems practised by 
existing associations. The conclusion seems justified, there- 
fore, that it depends largely on the historical development 
of a given association, whether or not a special bureau has 
been set up for the rendering of some specialized services. 
Only when the association co-operates with other institutions 
and organizations (as in the case of the Finnish Building Of- 
fice), does it seem the normal practice that a separate body 
should be established. 

In the following paragraph, which deals with the activities 
of national associations, several examples of special bureaus 
charged with some specialized tasks will be cited. Examples 
will also be given of the establishment of independent bodies, 
set up by the national associations - in co-operation with 


others or not - and of other forms of co-operation of national 
associations with other institutions . All this testifies to the 
wide variety of forms, which have often developed in the 
course of many years, in which the national associations of 
local authorities perform their tasks. Reference may also 
be made to the analytical survey of the above mentioned pub- 
lication of lULA, which contains a list of "subordinate bu- 
reaus" and a list of "institutions linked with or founded by 
associations". 

Finally, it should be mentioned that many associations 
have established several standing committees which are com- 
posed of representatives of local authorities and concerned 
with specific aspects of local government. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, these committees are engaged in keeping a 
watchful eye on central government legislation (see page 29) 
and, as a rule, their role is to advise the executive commit- 
tee or managing board of the association on steps to be taken. 
Associations with a staff of lawyers and experts in other 
fields have these commissions also, and consider them as 
a useful and indispensable means of staying in close contact 
with their member -local authorities. Not only standing com- 
mittees but also ad hoc committees are frequently set up, 
charged with the same kind of tasks. (It also happens that 
only one hearing is held on a certain subject, to inform the 
secretariat of an association of the current opinions, at a 
given moment, in local government circles, before it gives 
advice or takes other steps). 


3, Activities of National Associations 


It is evident that, since the range of activities of local 
authorities is very wide and diverse, the same is true for 
the activities of their associations. Moreover, most of these 
associations have formulated their aims and objects in such 
a manner that all activities, intended to strengthen and im- 
prove local government through co-operation, come within 
the scope of their activities. 



In a report presented to the 1953 Congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, Mr. Kjell T. Evers di- 
rector of the Norwegian Associations of towns and of rural 
municipalities, stated that the main purpose of nearly all 
national associations can be expressed as follows: "To re- 
present the common interests of the municipalities, to foster 
the exchange of experience among them, and to advise the 
government in the preparation and carrying out of such laws 
and regulations as concern the common interests of the mu- 
nicipalities . This definition serves to show the wide range 
of activities of national associations. It was likewise apparent 
from the answers to the questionnaire, sent out by lULA for 
the publication mentioned above that there is scarcely any 
area of municipal interest that is outside their realm. The 
same is true, in general, for those associations whose ac- 
tivities were not analyzed in this report, among which are 
the newly created associations (although it is obvious that 
the activities of new associations, as well as their influence, 
are bound to begin on a more modest scale and to grow in 
the course of time). In general, there appears to be a trend 
among associations for further expansion of their activities. 

It is clear that, in these circumstances, this study cannot 
give more than a brief outline of the most important activi- 
ties of the various associations. 

These activities can conveniently be divided into two cate- 
gories: 

1. the provision of information and advice or the 
rendering of other services directly to member 
local authorities (individually or collectively) and 

2. the representation, promotion and protection of 
municipal interests vis-a-vis higher public 
authorities (usually the central government). 

Category 1. A major part of the activities of most associa- 
tions consists in the provision of information and advice to 
their individual members. Although this information and ad- 
vice may relate to many fields of activity of local authorities, 
the five following categories of services may be mentioned 
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here in the first place, as these occur most frequently 1) : 

(1) legal advice in general, (2) advice on by-laws and ordi - 
nances, (3) technical advice, (4) advice on filing systems, 

(5) help with budgets and accounts. The following table, bor - 
rowed from the lULA publication (page 30), gives the answers 
of the associations (totalling 57) as regards their activities 
in these specific fields: 



1 

Legal 

Advice 

in 

general 

2 

Advice on 
By-laws 
and 

Ordinances 

5 

Technical 

Advice 

k 

Advice on 
filing 
systems 

— 

Prepared 

own 

filing 

system 

5 

Help with 
budgets 
and 

accounts 

yes 

37 

52 

22 

21 

12 

17 

no 

8 

12 

22 

21 

22 

27 

no answer 

12 

13 

13 

15 

25 

15 


From this list it appears that legal advice in general and 
advice on by-laws and ordinances are among the most fre- 
quently given, and this is quite natural. Not only because it 
is understandable that not all local authorities, especially 
the smaller ones, will have good lawyers on their own staff, 
but also because in legal questions, for instance, the question 
of the correct interpretation of a certain provision of a law 
and, possibly even more, in questions arising on the drafting 
of by-laws, the experience acquired by other local authorities 
is of great importance and may be of considerable help. Some 
associations possess a collection of by-laws which are sent 
- with or without further advice as to the special situation of 
the local authority concerned - to any local authority wishing 
to incorporate a similar by-law or to change existing regula- 


1) These 5 categories of services were mentioned explicitly 
in the questionnaire, on which the reports of national as- 
sociations, gathered in the lULA publication, were based 
(see page 1 ). Although information was asked and given 
on other activities, it is not inconceivable that the infor- 
mation on these 5 categories is more complete than on 
others. We further refer to the remarks on page 2 of 
this chapter concerning the value of this table in general. 
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tions. Many of the associations that give advice on by-laws 
offer to their members model by-laws and ordinances, to 
guide them in preparing such documents. In most countries, 
central government is concerned with local by-laws, either 
because it has to approve some or all of them before they 
come into force, or because it has the right to annul them 
afterwards on certain grounds, such as conflict with the law., 
Therefore, this service rendered by associations to their 
member local authorities is of the greatest importance. In- 
deed, some associations deem these services to be the most 
important ones they render to their members. Some associa- 
tions have special committees for the drawing up or the re- 
vision of specific model by-laws and sometimes officers of 
the central government co-operate in one way or another in 
these activities of the associations. 

Particular activity in the field of legal advice is to be 
observed in some countries (Denmark, Netherlands) where 
an association has on occasion borne a share of the expenses 
of one of its members involved in a law-suit, because the 
latter was in the common interest of all its members. 

Technical advice and advice on filing systems are also, 
as may be seen by the list given above , among the activities 
which are frequently undertaken. This, too, seems quite na- 
tural, especially as far as the filing systems are concerned, 
as every local authority is faced with the problems of keep- 
ing its files and archives in order, and a good filing system 
is of great importance in the smooth running of the daily 
work. It is interesting to note that about 50% of the associa- 
tions which give advice on filing systems have prepared their 
own filing system, to be used by their members. The Nether- 
lands Association created a special bureau for this task, 
which, after having drafted its own filing system (based on 
the decimal system of the American Dewey), found not only 
all local authorities prepared to apply this sytem,, but also 
several central government ministries, provincial govern- 
ments and other public corporations. 

Technical advice given by a national association is of 
quite a different nature and the fact that 22 out of the 57 lo- 
cal authorities who replied to the questionnaire appear to be 
involved in this activity, proves that local authorities in 
many countries are engaged in activities in the technical 
field, although the kind of activities in this sphere differ more 
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than in other spheres, such as that of day-to-day administra- 
tion, as in fact their tasks in housing, town planning, construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, sewage disposal and treatment, 
etc. , differ widely from country to country. Nevertheless, 
it would be going too far to suggest a direct relationship be- 
tween the activities of the local authorities in this field and 
those of their associations. Having studied the various kinds 
of activities of the associations, one concludes that the ques - 
tion of which tasks they perform and which they do not, very 
often depends more on individual historical development or 
on mere accident than on a logical consequence of the tasks 
of their member local authorities. In Great Britain, for in- 
stance, the Association of Municipal Corporations (which 
comprises all important towns) does not assist its members 
actively in preparing for them such things as housing plans 
(or model by-laws, filing systems, budgets, accounts, etc. ). 

It does make recommendations on these matters from time 
to time but leaves them mainly to local decision and action. 

Its main activity lies in the field of contacts and negotiations 
with Ministers of the Crown and Government Departments. 

The same is true, to a greater or lesser extent, of other 
British associations. Nevertheless, the tasks of many of the 
British local authorities in the technical field are most im- 
portant. 

On the other hand, the two Finnish Associations (the As - 
sociation of Cities and that of Rural Municipalities) find one 
of their main tasks in the field of technical advice. The As- 
sociation of Finnish Cities has a special section for technical 
matters, composed of a number of engineers and their staff, - 
to advise the member municipalities on technical problems 
and to make investigations in this field. The rural associa- 
tion created a special consultative architectural and engineer- 
ing office, the "Central Building Office for Rural Areas". 
Besides acting as a central institution for the collection and 
provision of information and experience drawn from the whole 
country, this office is concerned with the following practical 
tasks: (a) building design, (b) town planning, (c) geological 
and hydrological surveys and designing of water and drain- 
age installations, (d) technical consultation on constructional 
matters. Since its reorganization in 1956, the bureau is used 
not only by local authorities, individually or in co-operation, 
but also by savings banks and industrial concerns. By the end 
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of 1962, this Building Office employed 97 architects, interior 
decorators, landscape-gardeners, various engineers and 
personnel, and 18 other experts. It is established in the form 
of a joint-stock company, whose shares are held by the Fin- 
nish Union of Rural Municipalities and other national organi- 
zations (viz. the Central Agricultural Association and the 
Finnish Savings Bank Union). The Finnish Union, however, 
holds the majority of shares. Shareholders do not receive a 
dividend, as the company is a non-profit making body. 

The above mentioned Finnish Building Office is the big- 
gest of its kind known. Other associations give technical ad- 
vice either themselves or in co-operation with other bodies, 
such as planning associations or associations of engineers. 
Some associations, like the Netherlands Union, have an ar- 
rangement with a private technical advisory bureau, to which 
it refers questions for advice on and the making of plans for 
the construction of roads, bridges and plants for sewage dis- 
posal and treatment, etc. 

The last category of activities, listed in the table on 
page 18, refers to assistance with budgets and annual ac- 
counts . This activity is less frequently encountered than 
those mentioned under 1-4, but in some cases it is of great 
importance. A form of indirect activity in this field is to be 
found in Canada, where the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities has studied the form of local authorities* 
financial reports, by convening conferences devoted to this 
subject, with the result that municipal financial reports now 
follow a uniform pattern throughout Canada. A direct method 
of assistance is to be found in the Netherlands, where a spe- 
cial office, created by the Union (and employing a staff of 
about 380 persons, spread over the whole country, where 
district ofhces have been established) is charged with the 
verification of the accounts of those local authorities who ask 
for this specific service and who thus become affiliated to 
this Office, including in fact the great majority of the muni- 
cipalities. This Office also gives advice on all financial and 
economic matters, the establishment of the budget, the or- 
ganization of the financial administration, the creation of 
specific sections within this administration, etc. The reports, 
established by this Office, are recognized by the higher 
authorities as official audit reports as required by law. 
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A less individual, but also effective, way of assisting lo- 
cal authorities in drawing up their budgets and accounts is to 
be found in Chile, where the National Conference of Chilean 
Municipalities sends to its members, in circular letters, 
models that enable them to draw up their annual budgets in a 
uniform way and in agreement with the laws in force. 

After this enumeration of the most frequently found acti- 
vities of national associations, some examples may be given 
of other services rendered directly to local authorities , in- 
dividually or collectively. 

In the first place attention should be drawn to the activi- 
ties relating to local government personnel. Many national 
associations are involved either in matters of municipal sala - 
ries, wages and pension-schemes, or in matters of training, 
and some in both. With regard to salaries and wages : as, in 
most countries, municipal employees are united in one or 
more unions in order to negotiate salaries and wages and 
other working conditions, it is quite natural that local authori- 
ties, as employers, also endeavour to co-operate in this field. 
This can be done within the framework of a national associa- 
tion or in another way, but it seems natural that the national 
associations should play a certain role. In some countries, 
the national associations go no further than co-ordinating 
salaries and wages. In other countries the associations ne- 
gotiate directly with the employees* unions and the results 
of these negotiations may or may not be directly binding on 
the member local authorities. In the Netherlands for instance, 
(where the association took the initiative in creating a special 
body for this purpose, in the form of an intermunicipal co- 
operation body with its own office), the salaries and other 
working conditions are, after negotiations between this body 
and the employees* unions, laid down in draft by-laws or 
other local regulations which have to be approved by the lo- 
cal authorities. The same is true of the Association of Fin- 
nish Cities, and, besides these negotiations, important work 
is done in the same field by this Association in publishing 
and approving certain model charters on the specific duties 
and rights of the municipal employees. These model chairters 
are, to a very large extent, approved by the local councils, 
almost without alteration. In Norway, like in the Netherlands, 
a special organization, "The Negotiating Division of the Nor- 
wegian Union of Towns and Union of Rural Municipalities", 
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established by and belonging to the two municipal organiza- 
tions, deals with salaries, working conditions, etc. 

Direct negotiation by the association is also to be found 
. in Great Britain, where the various national associations ap- 
point to about 25 negotiating bodies, established to settle the 
remuneration of many classes of officers, representatives 
who sit on the employers* side and negotiate with the repre- 
sentatives of employees; in some cases also their Secretaries 
are Secretaries of the negotiating bodies. The British Asso- 
ciations have also set up an Advisory Board which is intend- 
ed to secure co-operation and consultation between the em- 
ployers’ sides of all the negotiating bodies on which local 
authorities are represented. 

In Israel, the Union of Local Authorities represents the 
local authorities as employers in negotiating a collective 
agreement with the General Federation of Labour in Israel, 
covering the salaries, working conditions, etc. of local gov- 
ernment employees. The validity of this agreement expires 
after an initial period of two years, but it may be prolonged 
after review and mutual agreement as to amendments. Al- 
though the wages and working conditions of the staff of local 
authorities are identical with those of Government employ- 
ees, the special character of certain local government tasks 
may involve alteration in the status of local government em- 
ployees, all of which are provided for in the agreement. All 
disputes are dealt with and settled by joint arbitration boards 
consisting of representatives of both sides. A Joint Commit- 
tee, comprising representatives of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, the Union and the Federation of Labour, classifies the 
local authorities, specifying the maximum rank permissible 
to the highest officials. This classification is based on size 
of population, the financial capacity of the local authorities 
and, on occasion, the geographical position which may af- 
fect the possibilities of finding suitable staff. 

It is interesting to note that one of the newest associa- 
tions, the National Association of Local Authorities in Ghana 
(established in 1959), mentions in its constitution that one of 
its objectives is "to co-operate with the Local Government 
Workers Union in fostering good relationships between coun- 
cils and employees and peaceful administration of local gov- 
ernment in Ghana". The importance of this activity of the 
association appears also from the fact that, according to its 
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constitution, the governing body, the "National Executive 
Council" shall be the "Central Negotiating Committee on 
staff and service conditions with the Employees Union", 
Another interesting example of activities in this field is 
provided by the Federation of Mayors and Municipalities of 
Canada, which prepares each year several surveys pertain- 
ing to wages, salaries and other conditions of employment 
affecting municipal employees. This survey is made avail- 
able to member local authorities. 

In general, it can be said that many national associations 
are involved in one way or another in questions of salaries 
and working conditions; this is also the conclusion of the 
lULA publication of 1956, which reports that twenty three 
out of fifty seven associations have specifically stated that 
they do engage in these functions. 

The same publication states that only five associations 
reported that they were engaged in collective municipal per- 
sonnel pensioning; these were the two Norwegian Associa- 
tions, the Association of Swedish Rural Local Authorities, 
the Association of Danish Towns and the Association of 
French Mayors, In Norway, this is done through the "Nor- 
wegian Municipal Pensions Fund", a body established by and 
belonging to the two Norwegian associations (like the Nego- 
tiating Division of the Norwegian Unions of Towns and of 
Rural Municipalities, mentioned above), which provides a 
collective scheme of pensions for municipal staff. In most 
countries the pensioning of municipal personnel is governed 
by law, without the associations of local authorities being 
involved in the matter. (On the other hand, associations have 
often been consulted when the relevant law was being drafted). 

The training of municipal personnel is another important 
field in which many associations are active. This appears 
not only from the lULA publication, which mentions 33 out 
of 57 associations being active in this field, but also from 
the data available on some other associations, including 
some newly established ones. This is also understandable, 
as good municipal personnel are essential for good local 
government, and an adequate training of such personnel, be- 
fore and after they take up their posts, is one of the first re- 
quirements. As is stressed in Chapter VIII of Fhrt 11 of the 
study, "Central Services to Local Authorities” (page 88); 
"Beyond doubt the quality of public administration is fore- 
most determined by the general education of its personnel". 


In the same chapter much interesting information. is to 
be found concerning the activities of central governments, 
universities and institutes of public administration in help- 
ing to establish schools and training programmes for public 
personnel including local government personnel. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that in many countries where local govern- 
ment associations are involved in these activities, they act 
in co-operation with one or more of these bodies. In the 
U.S. A. , for example, there is a close co-operation in se- 
veral states between the municipal organization and the uni- 
versities. 

In some countries there has been created, on the initi- 
ative, or with the co-operation, of the local government or- 
ganizations, a Local Government Institute for the purpose 
of training municipal personnel. In Chile, for instance, the 
"National Conference of Chilean Municipalities" has establish- 
ed, together with the School of Political and Administrative 
Sciences of the Chile University, an "institute of Municipal 
Studies", whose courses are highly appreciated. They are 
given for functionaries and councillors of the various muni- 
cipalities which are situated in Gran Santiago. It is also in- 
tended to start such training courses in municipal matters 
in other parts of the country. Two other outstanding exam- 
ples are the "All-India Institute of Local Self-Government" 
(Bombay) and the "Institute Brasileiro de Administrapao 
Municipal" (Rio de Janeiro). 1) 

In some other countries, the organizations act independ- 
ently in the field of training local government personnel. 

Some of them organize regularly, or from time to time, 
courses, or conferences for municipal personnel, usually 
devoted to one specific aspect of local government. In Great 
Britain, the National Association of Parish Councils pro- 
vides training for officials as well as for elected members. 

In some Scandinavian countries, we find schools created by 
the associations: the Joint Municipal School, established by 
the Swedish Associations of Towns and of Rural Municipali- 
ties and the Municipal School of the Finnish Association of 
Rural Municipalities. Both schools have a training centre of 
their own, near the national capital, and both give courses. 


1) A survey of the structure and activities of the All- India 
Institute, Bombay, is given in an annex to this Report. 
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also for elected municipal officials, which seem to be fre- 
quently visited. 

The Yugoslavian association, which was established in 
1953, began this kind of activity shortly afterwards. In 1960, 
for instance, it organized two seminars for the professional 
staff of its local government members: one for town planners 
and one for economic planners. 

A very strong emphasis is laid on the training programme 
by the Iran Municipal Association. Not only does the consti- 
tution of this organization mention the "organizing of training 
classes and libraries" as one of its objectives, but it also ap- 
pears, from a report of this association on its activities in 
1960/61, that its training programme has been carried on 
with great energy and success and that many new classes and 
courses are going to be organized. Among the training cours- 
es which have been initiated, the report mentions courses on: 

1. Municipal Management (University Graduate 
Course); nine months course with 27 students, 

16 of whom graduated. 

2. Municipal Accounting courses in which about 
200 students have graduated. 

3. Municipal Meat Inspection Courses of five 
months duration in which about 160 students 
have graduated. 

4. "Waterwork Operation" course; 19 students 
have graduated and 20 students are nearing 
completion of the second course, 

5. Junior Municipal Engineering course; 2 year 
programme with 28 students enrolled. 

6. 15 months Municipal Management Correspond- 
ence course with an estimated 100 students. 

7. Special 6 months Munic ipal Accounting course. 

Began at University of Tehran, January 1, 1960, 
with 34 students enrolled. 

The Iran Association has also on its programme the es- 
tablishment of a continuous municipal orientation course for 
mayors, councillors, and governors from the major cities. 

Another example of activities in the field of municipal 
personnel is provided by the Netherlands Association, which 
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has a special Bureau for Personnel Management that gives 
advice to the member local authorities on various questions 
relating to personnel management. This bureau has two sec- 
tions: one for advising on questions such as work-classifica- 
tion, merit-rating, etc. , one for advising on questions of 
organization and efficiency. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to a service rendered 
by many associations to their members in the form of the 
publication of a periodical. It is obvious that a good review 
on local government matters, or, more broadly, on matters 
of public administration and public law, is of great value and 
it is therefore understandable that many associations have 
embarked on this activity. The frequency of these periodic- 
als varies: some are published weekly, others twice a month, 
monthly or bi-monthly. Certain associations publish more 
than one periodical. Their contents vary too, although it can 
be stated that, in general, the smaller ones tend to focus 
their attention mainly on practical questions (advice given to 
member -authorities; other activities of the association, new 
legislation or jurisprudence of direct importance to local 
authorities, etc. ), whereas the larger ones often contain 
fundamental articles of a more scientific nature. It is ob- 
vious, however, that the value of a periodical lies not only 
in its contents, but also in the link it provides between the 
association and its members and between the members them- 
selves. 

A remarkable fact mentioned in the lULA publication, is 
that one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of the local govern- 
ment reviews known: the "Sognerads-Tidende", which is the 
periodicaTof the Federation of Rural Parish Unions in Den- 
mark and has appeared twice-monthly since 1885, existed 
before the establishment of the association itself, which 
dates from 1899. One of the newest official periodicals of 
an association is "The Local Government Association Re- 
view", published since 1961 by the National Association of 
Local Authorities (Ghana). 

The above mentioned activities of national associations 
can be considered as being the most important among those 
of category 1 (the direct rendering of services to local gov- 
ernments individually or collectively). They are, moreover, 
those which are most frequently found and thus seemed suit- 
able for more elaborate treatment in this Report. Another 
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category of activities which should be mentioned, can be 
characterized as forms of practical co-operation between 
local authorities , usually with a view to reducing fees they 
would otherwise have to pay to private enterprises, and in 
which the association as such plays a greater or lesser rdle; 

1. Collective municipal insurance (protection against 
loss by fire, fraud by municipal employees, etc. ). 

2. Centralized purchasing. 

3. Central forms office (providing forms to the lo- 
cal government members). 

4. Central printing office and central book binding 
office. 

5. Collective municipal banking. 

Of these activities, the first mentioned is the most fre- 
quently found. Central purchasing offices are to be found es- 
pecially in Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands. "Col- 
lective municipal banking" is usually part of the activity of a 
Municipal Credit Institution which is often based on the co- 
operation of local authorities with the Central Government. 1) 
One other activity should be mentioned, not because it is 
frequently found - as in fact only one example is known - but 
because it is of an exceptional nature: the "Pilot- City Pro- 
ject", initiated by the Iran Municipal Association, The Mi- 
nistry of the Interior has designated Is phahan as "Pilot-City" 
for the testing of progressive administrative management 
and operational techniques and for developing uniform budget- 
ing, accounting, personnel, organization and other adminis- 
trative procedures. These procedures are to be implemented 
in 46 major cities of Iran. The Pilot- City project will also 
be used for training purposes, as in the Pilot-City, munici- 
pal personnel from other municipalities will be trained. 

Category 2. The representation, promotion and protection 
of municipal interests vis- 4- vis higher public authorities 
(usually the central government) . 

1) This subject is dealt with in a separate chapter of the 
study on "Central Services to Local Authorities". This 
chapter has also been published separately by lULA 
(see the Foreword). 
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As may be gathered from what was said above (page 16) 
concerning the activities of nearly all national associations, 
these comprise the representation of common interests of 
the municipalities and the advising of the central government 
in the preparation and carrying out of new laws and regula- 
tions relating to these interests as well as the provision of 
information and advice or the rendering of other services 
directly to local authorities. In fact, most associations per- 
form both these categories of activities, although the em- 
phasis is sometimes more on one side than the other. As 
has already been suggested on page 20, this is often a con- 
sequence of historical factors, as some associations were 
established exclusively or mainly with a view to practical co- 
operation and exchange of experience, others with a view to 
the protection of the interests of their members vis~3.-vis 
higher public authorities. Interesting examples of the latter 
category are the Association of Municipal Corporations, and 
the County Councils* Association, comprising the municipal 
boroughs, and the county councils respectively, in England 
and Wales. The objects of the first association (which was 
established in 1873, and is the oldest association in exist- 
ence 1)), are "by complete organization, more effectually to 
watch over and protect the interests, rights and privileges 
of municipal corporations, as they may be affected by Public 
Bill legislation or by Private Bill legislation of general ap- 
plication to boroughs: and in other respects to take action in 
relation to any other subject in which municipal corporations 
generally may be interested". The objects of the County 
Councils* Association, established in 1889, are formulated 
in a similar way (mutatis mutandis). These associations are, 
in fact,- still principally active in exercising influence upon 
the national legislature and in co-operating with government 
commissions. 

An example of the opposite, an association with a strong 
emphasis on direct services to member local governments, 
is to be found in an association which happens to be one of 
the youngest: the Iran Municipal Association, of which the 
activities in the field of training of personnel were cited 


1) Except for "The Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scot - 
land", which is supposed to have been organized by King 
David I, who reigned over Scotland from 1124 to 1153. 
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above {page 26). The constitution of this Association, as re- 
vised in 1961, naantions as its objective: "To render guidance 
to municipalities of Iran by the introduction and application 
of modern administrative methods already applied in highly 
developed countries, by making use of, inter alia, the fol- 
lowing means and procedures: the fostering and establish- 
ing of annual and monthly conferences, the organizing of 
training classes and libraries, the collecting and centraliz- 
ing of all information and statistics on municipalities in Iran 
and other countries of the world, " 

It can be stated that in the field of representation, pro- 
motion and protection of municipal interests vis-a-vis higher 
public authorities, there is far less variety in the associa- 
tions* activities than in that of rendering services directly 
to member local governments. 

In the questionnaire, which was the basis of the lULA 
publication, four questions were put regarding these activi- 
ties, which seem to cover adequately the various forms of 
common action carried out in this field. These questions re- 
lated to; 

1. the exercising of influence upon the national 
legislature by making representations to the 
Government or to Parliament; 

2. idem, by giving advice to the Government or 
to Parliament on their own request; 

3. the presenting to the Government (or to Parlia- 
ment) of bills, drawn up by the association it- 
self; 

4. the representation on Government Commissions, 
charged with the preparation of laws or with 
other tasks (relating to the implementation of 
laws and regulations). 

The great majority of associations, documented by the 
lULA publication, exercise influence on national legislation 
affecting local authorities, not only on their own initiative 
but also at the request of the Central Government. The cen- 
tral government seems to accept this as one of the main ac- 
tivities of national associations, which is quite understand- 
able when one considers the importance for central govern- 
ment ministries, when preparing legislation of significance 
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for local authorities, of knowing the opinions current in lo- 
cal government circles. These contacts with the central gov 
ernment can take various forms: as advice given, when the 
. occasion demands, on some piece of new legislation, at the 
i-equest of government ministries or on the association's 
own initiative, or as the representation of the association 
on a government commission charged with the preparation 
of legislation in a specific field. Such representation is cer- 
tainly of great value for both parties: the government and 
the association, and for the latter it has the advantage of of- 
fering accurate and advance information on legislation being 
considered for enactment. It is interesting to note that in 
many countries national associations began to make their in- 
fluence felt when they started making representations to the 
government, and that in the course of time the various mi - 
nistries have come to know their value by experience and 
have themselves made it a habit to ask for the association's 
opinion, either on specific occasions or through the mem- 
bership of commissions or both. Thus the Minister of Hous - 
ing and Local Government for England and Wales said in 
1956, that "the Associations had now virtually become a 
part of the constitution of the country". 

Another possibility of contact with the central govern- 
ment with a view to influencing national legislation is offer- 
ed by the presenting to the government (or to parliament) of 
bills, drawn up by the association itself. This is not so fre- 
quently encountered as the other forms of contact (whereas 
almost all associations documented by the TULA publication 
were involved in the three other kinds of activities, only 
thirteen of them reported this activity). The Austrian Union 
of Towns is particularly active in this field; it has already 
drafted various detailed suggestions for federal or state le- 
gislative measures. The reorganization of municipal law, 
which was adopted by Parliament in 1962, was based in all 
essentials on proposals which had been drafted by a study 
commission of the Austrian Union of Towns. 

The exerting of influence upon parliament can be, and 
actually is, done in various ways: by making representations 
to Parliament, by contacting individual members, etc. Cer- 
tain associations stress the fact that they number among the 
representatives of the local authorities people who are in 
the national legislative body as well. The County Councils 



Association in Great Britain has a "Parliamentary and Gener- 
al Purposes Committee", to which any member of either 
House, (the House of Commons or the House of Lords), who 
is a representative of a County Council on the Association 
and who wishes to serve on this committee, is elected. 

The action of the national associations for the promotion 
of municipal interests on a national level is not limited to 
legislation. Associations in many countries are concerned 
with the implementation of laws or other regulations, usual- 
ly by way of representation in government- or other commis- 
sions. The County Councils Association in Great Britain re- 
ports that it appoints representatives to over one hundred 
bodies or committees, including government sponsored bod- 
ies and committees, whose work is connected with the func- 
tions of local government. 

It should further be mentioned here that in many coun- 
tires it is the usual practice to invite members of the govern- 
ment (and of Parliament) to the association's annual congress, 
which seems to afford a good opportunity for airing opinions 
on forthcoming legislation as well as on central government 
policy in general. Often resolutions on certain problems af- 
fecting local government are adopted by annual congresses 
and sent to the government and/or parliament. An interesting 
method of presentation of local views is to be found in Canada, 
where the Executive Committee of the Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities participates in an annual meeting with the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers to discuss legislation of 
interest to local authorities. In Germany, the Association of 
German Towns is accustomed to send to the newly elected 
parliament, on the occasion of its first meeting, a survey 
of all questions of interest for its members and which should, 
in its opinion, be solved by legislation in the coming period. 
Proposals are submitted in memorandums or put forward 
during conferences, the papers of which are subsequently 
printed and circulated to members of parliament and govern- 
mental departments. 

In Yugoslavia, where the "Standing Conference of Towns" 
is deeply involved in legislation affecting local government 
and takes important initiatives in this field, representatives 
of the association are from time to time invited to explain 
their opinions and wishes at the sessions of the Federal Par- 
liament and, in cases of exceptional importance, at the pie- 
nary session of the Chambers of the Federal Parliament. 



As was stated above, in many countries the central gov- 
ernment has made it a habit to consult national associations 
on matters of legislation that affect local authorities. This 
is done on a non- obligatory basis in the great maiority of 
cases. In Great Britain, however, it is quite common to 
find in recent statutes affecting local government, a provi- 
sion that before any specific action is taken, such as the 

^ Regulation or Order, there shall be consultation 
with, the 3.ssociations of local authorities concerned (e g 
Local Government Act, 1958, Section 1(5), and the Local 
Government (Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland! 
Act, 1958, Section 1(5)). ^ 
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ANNEX I 


The Local Self-Govertiment Institute, Bombay State 

and 

The All-India Institute of Local Self-Government 1) 


"The Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay State", 
formally inaugurated at a conference of local bodies of the 
State of Bombay in July 1927, has had the following aims and 
objects: 

a. To.fiirther the spread of local self-government 
institutions by training the people in the prin- 
ciples and practice of local self-government; 

b. To promote the study of problems connected 
with local self-government and act as a centre 
of information and advice for local self-govern- 
ment bodies; 

c. Tb strengthen and improve local self-government 
institutions by co-operation and other means and 
to bring them together for common endeavour 
and to create a community of interest among 
them by organization of periodical conferences; 

d. To represent the opinions of local self-govern- 
ment bodies of all groups or as a whole in cases 
in which such representation is desirable; 

e. To undertake any other measures necessary for 
furtherance of the interest of local self-govern- 
ment and the promotion of efficient administra- 
tion; 

f. To incorporate, combine, amalgamate or be 
amalgamated with, and/or to co-ordinate acti- 


1) This Report was received from the Director-General of 
both Institutes, Shri Chumilal D. Barfivala, Bombay, to 
whom we express our sincere thanks. 



tivities with any other institute or organiza- 
tion or persons in India or outside, working 
directly or indirectly, wholly or partially, in 
the cause of local self-government. 

From its very inception the Institute has been fortunate 
in enlisting the support and active co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The formation of the Institute was substan- 
tially helped by the permission granted by the government 
to the local bodies to pay annual subscriptions to the Institute. 
The government has also permitted the local bodies to pay 
travelling allowances to members attending conferences con- 
vened by the Institute. Some of the highest officers of the 
government have been allowed to deliver lectures to the 
training classes which are conducted under the joint auspices 
of the Government of Bombay and the Institute. The recogni- 
tion granted to the said classes and the diploma awarded by 
the Institute is an indication of the appreciation of the govern- 
ment for the Institute. Moreover, the government rendered 
financial assistance in the initial stage when such assistance 
was necessary. 

The government co-operation and assistance have not in- 
terfered with the independence of the Instiute. It has always 
been attempted to maintain the unofficial character of the In- 
stitute. The criticism of governmental policies and actions 
with regard to local government affairs were of a construct- 
ive character and as such have not been misunderstood by 
the government or its officers. On the contrary, this co- 
operation has contributed to a better understanding between 
the government and the local bodies. 

The Institute has not had any political bias in its working. 
Its guiding principle has always been to safeguard the demo- 
cratic character of local bodies, to take steps to augment 
their sources of income, to oppose any encroachment on 
their legal rights and privileges, to make strenuous efforts 
for increasing their efficiency, to assist them in running 
their administration economically and to promote integrity 
in their working. It is, therefore, understandable that the 
Ministers of Local Self-Government have found in the In- 
stitute an unbiased guide, while the local bodies consider 
the Institute as a true protector of their interests and pres- 
tige. 
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The valuable work that is done by the Institute in the 
cause of local government has also been recognized by the 
Administrative Enquiry Committee which was appointed by 
the Government of Bombay in 1944. The Committee *s main 
interest in local bodies was to find out the extent to which 
they are functioning as an instrument of decentralization and 
relieve the state government of a mass of functions which 
have primarily local interest and appeal and can only be ef- 
ficiently carried out with local co-operation. The Committee 
carefully considered whether there existed a need for super- 
vision and guidance supplied by a government agency or 
through a statutory non-official board representative of the 
local bodies themselves and commanding their confidence 
and co-operation. It is interesting to note that the Commit- 
tee suggested that instead of setting up a new ad hoc body the 
government should consider whether the services of the Lo- 
cal Self-Government Institute could be utilized. Satisfied 
that the objects of this Institute are comprehensive enough 
to include all the duties that the government may delegate 
to it , the Committee proposed that legal recognition should 
be granted to the Institute and that it should be made use of 
as a part of government machinery for advising and control- 
ling local bodies. 

In addition, the Institute has extended active help and co- 
operation in the formation of a sister-institute in the Punjab 
and the Local Government Institute of Rajasthan has become 
affiliated with it. 

The value of conferences of local bodies has been em- 
phasized from the very beginning. Up till 1959, the Institute 
had held 16 provincial conferences. In addition to these pro- 
vincial conferences, the Institute organizes a number of di- 
visional and district conferences of local bodies and submits 
their resolutions to the government. 

The assignment by the government of a portion of land 
and forest revenue to the local bodies was mainly due to the 
persistent efforts of these conferences. 

Since the year 1927, under the joint auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay and the Institute, the Institute has been 
holding training classes for the officers of the local self- 
government service and has also been co-operating with local 
boards in arranging to hold and conduct classes for village 
panchayat secretaries. 
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The library of the Institute, consisting of a huge collec- 
tion of books on all phases of local government published in 
India and abroad, is of inestimable value to post-graduate 
and research students. The Government of Bombay has been 
giving a special grant to the library and its equipment. 

The Institute has also engaged in the publication of jour- 
nals devoted to the furthering of knowledge on local govern- 
ment affairs. The English Quarterly Journal of the Institute 
is a pioneer in this field and has been enjoying the reputa- 
tion of the best publication in India an the subject of local 
government. It also publishes journals in the languages of 
the States of Gujarat and of Maharashtra (Gujarati and 
Marathi) which specialize in the subject of village panchayats. 
Moreover, the Institute has so far published more than 75 
books on different aspects of local government. 

Many local bodies often refer to the Institute for informa- 
tion and for advice regarding problems of an administrative, 
legal and technical nature. In all such instances, advice is 
tendered readily and free of charge. 

The Institute has assisted the local bodies in securing 
the services of qualified local government personnel. It also 
distributes papers of all kinds to the local bodies. 

Another activity of great benefit to the local bodies is 
the arrangement the Institute has made for purchase of me- 
dicines by them at an advantageous rate. As the Government 
Medical Stores cannot be expected to meet the needs of all 
dispensaries, hospitals and maternity homes, etc. , run by 
local bodies throughout the year, this arrangement obviates 
the need for the local bodies to purchase medical supplies 
in the open market. 

It has been the custom of local bodies to approach the 
Institute with their individual grievances in order that it may 
represent their cases before the government. When the In- 
stitute is satisfied that the grievances are genuine, it takes 
up the matter with the government, thus trying to avoid ex- 
treme coercive action by the government. 

The Institute has established a modern Printing Office 
with a view to assisting local bodies in having their printing 
work done economically, efficiently and speedily and to 
achieve a certain degree of uniformity. The Office is under- 
taking all publications of all work connected with the Institute 
which includes five journals, books, theses, reports, etc. 
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Since 1950, the Institute has lent its support to organiza- 
tions undertaking related activities, such as the Indian In- 
stitute of Education, which is doing research in education, 
and the Indian Town and Country Planning Association, which 
aims to promote and extend the knowledge and study of the 
art of town and country planning. 

The All-India Institute of Local Self-Government 

Encouraged by its own success, the Bombay Institute 
took a leading part in the establishment of the All-India In- 
stitute of Local Self-Government in order to promote a com- 
parative study of the working of local bodies in the different 
States and to secure co-ordination of efforts for improvement 
by establishing all-India contacts. 

The Government of India welcomed the formation of the 
Institute and gave formal recognition to it. The government 
assisted the Institute with a token grant-in-aid of Rs. 1, 000/- 
in 19 51, which was raised to Rs. 8,400/- in 1955. Today the 
Institute is able to conduct its activities without any grant 
from the Union Ministry, 

The objectives and functions of the Institute are: 

1. the collection and study of all acts, rules, by- 
laws and regulations of all the states which re- 
late to local self-government and to the different 
systems of local self-government prevailing 
therein and the publication of memoranda on the 
salient features of each of them from time to 
time; 

2. the publication of abstracts from government 
gazettes, resolutions, orders and circulars is- 
sued by all the states on local self-government 
subjects of general interest; 

3. the publication of a quarterly digest of local 
self-government cases of importance decided 
by different courts in India, and in other coun- 
tries; 

4. the publication from time to time of a biblio- 
graphy of all articles, theses, books and other 
literature published in India and foreign periodi- 
cals on local self-government subjects; 



5. the publication of journals, books, bulletins 
and literature on different phases of local 
self-government and on the working of local 
bodies in different states; 

6. the organization of training classes for 
studies in local self-government subjects 
and awarding of certificates, diplomas or 
degrees to successful students; 

7. the conducting research in local self-govern- 
ment and publication of the results thereof; 

8. the organization of local self-government 
institutes or associations of local bodies in 
individual states in order to decentralize 
the work of public education in local self- 
government subjects; 

9. the organization of, and participation in, 
all-India conferences of local self-govern- 
ment to focus attention on important local 
self-government problems; 

10. the participation in international conferences 
of local self-government; 

11. the undertaking of anything else necessary 
to fulfill the objectives of the Institute. 

The Institute is anon- political, educational and research 
organization. It believes that local bodies should be run on 
democratic lines and that they should be endowed with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government. 

In order to promote these aims and objectives, the All- 
India Institute : 

a. publishes journals in Hindi and Kannada, for 
the exchange, and propagation of the view- 
points of a number of scholars and thinkers 
in the fie Id; 

b. organizes training classes in the different 
States to afford the necessary facilities to 
students to receive tuition in the art and 
practice of local government; 
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c. undertakes research work; 

d. gives help and suitable guidance to research 
students who visit the Institute in their post- 
graduate studies; 

e. encourages the exchange of opinions amongst 
eminent workers in the field. Foreign Experts 
who are interested in local self-government 
subjects often visit the Institute. Such visits 
afford a mutually useful exchange of ideas. 

The Institute always welcomes interested 
visitors from other countries. 

In short, the Institute is trying to function as a clearing- 
house of authentic information on different phases of local 
government through a network of state-wide contacts to be 
established throughout the country and in leading foreign 
countries. 

The Central Ministry of Health has taken every possible 
opportunity to utilize the services of the Institute. Thus, it 
has entrusted the work of drafting model acts for municipali- 
ties to this Institute. 

The Institute keeps in contact with scholars, specialists 
and writers with a view to encouraging the production of mo- 
nographs or special features on the working of local govern- 
ment in different states. As a result of efforts of this nature, 
the Institute has been able to publish many interesting works. 

As a new activity, the Institute opened a training centre 
for sanitary inspectors at Bombay in January 1959. Similar 
training classes have now been opened at Ahmedabad in the 
Gujarat State, Jaipur and Bikaner in Rajasthan and Delhi, 
thus rendering a further very useful service to local bodies 
in India. 

Since January 1963, the Institute has started post-gra- 
duate training classes for supervisory posts in local bodies, 
at the instance of the Government of India, which has recog- 
nized these classes and the Diploma of "L. G. S. " (Local Gov- 
ernment Service) to be awarded by the Institute, These clas- 
ses were started in accordance with the scheme sanctioned 
by the Central Council of Local Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 25, 000/- 
for conducting these classes. 
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The income of the Institute is derived from the member- 
ship fees of different classes of members and grants-in-aid 
from the state governments. 

The All-India Institute of Local Self-Government has now 
become well-known not only in India but also to scholars and 
institutions of local government in foreign countries. 

The close co-operation between the Bombay Institute and 
the All- India Institute of Local Self-Government has been di- 
rected, according to a resolution of the former, towards 
"further cementing this relationship with the end in view that 
ultimately the Bombay Institute and the All-India Institute 
are merged together and that thereby an All-India status may 
be attained for the joint organization. " 

This end has now been attained and both the Institutes 
have been combined and have tremendous influence through- 
out India in the domain of local self-government. 





ANNEX II 


The International Union of Local Authorities 


In 1913, the first International Congress of Towns was 
convened on the initiative of the Burgomaster and the City of 
Ghent, where a Universal Exhibition was being held. This 
action met with an immediate and enthusiastic response. The 
number of participants surpassed all expectations and was 
a proof of the urgent need of some form of international con- 
tact between municipalities. At this congress it was unani- 
mously decided to found an International Union of Local 
Authorities. The headquarters of the Union was consequent- 
ly established at Brussels. 

Unfortunately, on account of the outbreak of the first 
World War, the Union was unable to function during the first 
years. After the war, however, development really began, 
and in 1924, the first large congress was held in Amsterdam. 
All European associations of municipalities existing at that 
time (with the exception of the Swedish, Danish and Norwe- 
gian Associations), joined in 1924, or soon after as mem- 
bers of the Union, and a number of American organizations 
also figured among its members. At the Amsterdam congress, 
the board of the Union was elected; Mr. F.M. Wibaut, Aider- 
man of Amsterdam, was elected President and Mr. Emile 
Vinck of Brussels, was appointed Secretary-General, a post 
which he held until 1949. The number of members rose steadi- 
ly and at the Paris congress in 1927, there was a remarkable 
increase in the number of delegates who attended. By 1935, 

32 national unions from 22 countries had become affiliated. 

The activities of lULA continued until the outbreak of the 
Second World War, when the work of the secretariat at 
Brussels was brought to a halt. Directly after the armistice, 
efforts were made to renew contacts and reorganize the Union. 
In the summer of 1946, a small conference was held in Brus- 
sels at which about 10 countries were represented. In 1947, 
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a full-scale congress was held in Paris and since that time 
a congress has been held regularly every two years. There 
has been a steady increase both in the participants attending 
J these meetings and in the countries represented. The Con- 
ference, held in Washington in June 1961, attracted over 
1000 persons, from 53 countries.!) 

At a meeting of the Union's "Permanent Bureau", held 
at The Hague in September 1948, it was decided to transfer 
the Secretariat of the Union from Brussels to The Hague. 

Mr. N. Arkema, Managing Director of the Union of Nether- 
lands Municipalities, was appointed Secretary General. In 
1962, Miss H. J. D. Revers, since 1949 Deputy Se ere tar y- 
General, was appointed Secretary-General. 

In recent years, lULA has gained strong support in many 
areas where it previously had no members. Local authori- 
ties in many countries in Asia and Africa joined the Interna- 
tional Union, thus giving to the Union a more and more inter- 
national character. At present lULA has members in 50 
countries: 20 in Europe; 12 in Asia; 9 in America; 8 in Afri- 
ca; 1 in Australia. 2) 

The aims of the International Union of Local Authorities 
are: 

a. to promote local autonomy; 

b. to contribute to the improvement of local ad- 
ministration; 

c. to study questions concerning the life and ac- 
tivities of local authorities and the welfare of 

^ ; the citizens; 

d. to promote the idea of the participation of the 
population in civic affairs. 


1) In June 1963, the XVIth Congress was held in Brussels 
where lULA's Golden Jubilee was celebrated. About 1300 
delegates attended the congress. 

2) In June 1963, there were members in 55 countries: 21 in 
Europe; 14 in Asia; 8 in America; 10 in Africa and 2 in 
Oceania, 


A. Categories of members 

The International Union of Local Authorities has three 
types of member; 

1. active members (associations of local authori- 
ties and individual local authorities); 

2. adherent members (associations concerned 
with local government and private persons in- 
terested in local government); 

3. extraordinary members (higher authorities). 

The International Union of Local Authorities represents 
and reaches, especially through its federal structure, a high 
proportion of local authorities and local government experts 
throughout the world. 

B. Organs 

The supreme authority of lULA is the Council of the Union 
which is composed of delegates of all active members. Its 
main tasks include deciding on the policy and general working 
programme of the Unions and reviewing the annual reports 
of activities and the financial reports. 

The second organ of lULA is the Executive Committee . 

The role of the Executive Committee is to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Union, in accordance with and subject to the de- 
cisions and general directions of the Council. It also decides 
upon . the affiliation of new members and fixes the amount of 
the annual membership fee. It verifies the accounts and draws 
up the budget for each year. It meets as often as may be ne- 
cessary, if possible every year. 

The Executive Committee consists of 14 - 18 members 
(at present 18); its members are elected by the General Coun- 
cil for six years and are eligible for re-election. 1) 


1) In lune 1963, a revision of the lULA constitution was 
adopted, increasing the maximum number of members 
of the Executive Committee to 43 and providing for an 
equitable distribution of the members among the various 
continents. 
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The Executive Committee appoints its Secretary-General 
and prescribes the conditions of his appointment. The Pre- 
sident, the Vice-Presidents and the Secretary-General of the 
International Union are ex officio President, Vice -President 
and Secretary-General of the Executive Committee and Coun- 
cil. They are responsible for carrying out the decisions of 
the Executive Committee. 

The third organ is the Secretariat , which acts as an exe- 
cutive body and sees to the maintenance of the Union’s ser- 
vices. Its control is vested in the President and the Secretary- 
General. 

C. Headquarters 

The Headquarters of lULA are managed by the Secre- 
tary(ies)“General, assisted by the Deputy Secretary(ies)- 
General. The Headquarters are established in the premises 
of the Union of Netherlands Municipalities, which provides 
various services to the International Union. 

From the Headquarters, the Secretariat carries on the 
daily business and correspondence, organizes conferences 
and acts as Secretariat of the Union's study committees. It 
also maintains a large international library and documenta- 
tion centre in the field of local government. 

The staff consists of 12 persons. 

D. Finances of the Union's work 

lULA is financed through membership fees received 
from its members. The fee for active members is based on 
a rate per 100, 000 inhabitants. 

lULA's members are not charged for the services which 
lULA renders to them. 

A supplementary income is derived from the sale of 
lULA publications and the insertion of advertisements in the 
periodical of the Union. 


ni^ _ ® 


The International Union of Local Authorities is an or- 
ganization whose aims are to promote local autonomy and 
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to contribute to the improvement of local administration 
techniques by an international exchange of experience. It 
deals also with all problems that relate to the activities of 
local authorities or that affect the citizen's interests. It aims 
in particular at stimulating the population’s interest in its 
local administration. 

These aims are furthered by: 

1. the periodic organization of international con- 
gresses and conferences; 

2. the establishment and development of inter- 
national municipal relationships; 

3. the maintenance of a permanent office for the 
collection, study and distribution of informa- 
tion in the field of local government; 

4. the creation of committees for the study of 
specific problems in the field of local govern- 
ment; 

5. the co-operation with other international or- 
ganizations, governmental as well as non- 
governmental, in matters which are of interest 
to both; 

6. the publication of a review and other periodi- 
cals, and of reports (see under V). 

Organization of congresses 

The International Union organizes a congress every two 
years. These congresses can be attended by members and 
non- members. Problems of interest to local authorities in 
many countries are dealt with and national reports on the 
main subject are drawn up on the basis of a questionnaire 
prepared by the IUL.A Secretariat. The national reports are 
generally published together with a general report. 

Representatives of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies - in particular UNESCO and the World Health Or- 
ganization - usually play an active r61e in these congresses. 

International municipal relationships 


The International Union fosters the creation of links be- 
tween local authorities in different countries. It also organizes. 
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on request, study trips for municipal officials to other coun- 
tries and arranges international exchanges of municipal offi- 
cials. 

Study and distribution of information in the field of local g ov- 
ernment 

The International Union acts as an international informa- 
tion clearing-house. It provides information on aspects of 
local government structure or activities in other countries 
and, if need be, undertakes enquiries. 

The Union maintains an international library, well stock- 
ed with works on local government and related fields. It also 
receives a large number of municipal reviews from all parts 
of the world, and has built up an extensive documentation 
from these periodicals. 

Special committees 

In recent years, the International Union has created three 
special committees and one Working Group; (a) The Educa- 
tion and Cultural Committee; (b) the European Affairs Com- 
mittee; (c) the Public Health Committee; (d) the Working 
Group for Wholesale Markets. 

Inter municipal Technical Assistance 

Following a resolution adopted at one of the congresses, 
regarding the desirability of mutual help among municipali- 
ties of different countries, a three year pilot programme for 
international technical assistance on a city- to- city basis has 
been set up. The programme provides for the sending of ex- 
perts on missions and for the reception of senior fellows or 
groups of fellows. lULA's task is that of an intermediary be- 
tween the cities asking for assistance and those willing to 
provide an expert or to receive a fellow or a group of fellows 
This programme, which was launched in the winter 1962 - 
1963, is carried out in close co-operation with the United 
Nations. 

Research Programme in comparative local government 

lULA has published, in co-operation with UNESCO, mo- 
nographs on local government in four selected countries and 


a study on local government in about 40 countries. A study 
was completed in 1962^ on "Central Services to Local Authori- 
ties" on behalf of the United Nations. 


IV _ i^o nt ac t s _w it h_ the IJ ni te d JN at ipns_ and 
9t.her International Or.g.anizatiqns 


lULA has been granted consultative status with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council^ with UNESCO, WHO, 
UNICEF and the Council of Europe. It has frequent contacts 
with FAO. Representatives of these bodies attend meetings 
of lULA and its specialized committees; lULA has undertaken 
several studies under contract with the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

lULA has developed close contacts with non-governmental 
organizations such as: 

The International Institute for Administrative Sciences; 

The International Federation for Housing and Planning; 

The International Statistical Institute; 

The Eastern Regional Organization for Public Admini- 
stration; 

The International Political Science Association. 


y_. _ .Publications 

To keep in regular touch with its members, lULA publish- 
es a magazine, "Local Government Ihroughout the World", 
and a bibliographical list of new additions to the lULA library. 
Congress reports and proceedings and other occasional vol- 
umes on local government topics are also published. They are 
made available to members either free of charge of at a re- 
duced rate. 
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In conjunction with the Eastern Regional Organisation for 
Public Adiniriistration, and the Division for'Public Adniinistration 
Department of Economic and Social xiffairs of the United Nations 


oeminar on Central Services to local Authorities 
21 October - 6 November 1963 
New Delhij India 


THE lUr-ERNATlONAL UNION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Explanatory Notes and Brochure 


These notes and brochure have been contributed by the 
International Union of Local Authorities, They do not 
necessarily express the view of the United Nations. 
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The International Union of Local Authorities 


History 

The I.U.L.A, (lULA) was founded in 1913 at the first International 
Municipal Congress in Ghent (BeTgium) in response to a clear need for 
some form of international contact between local governments and the 
national. local government associations which were then being established 
in a number of countries. Despite two vjorld wars, lULA has grovm stead- 
ily and, in the last tvjelve years, has become a truly vjorld-vjide organ- 
ization; it has members in 54 countries and contacts in many others. 

Large scale international meetings are organized every two years. 

The last two meetings have been held in Washington and Brussels. 

The next congress will be held in 196,5 in Belgrade, The number of 
participants has grown steadily too; the last congresses attracted 
each more than 1000 participants from over 40 countries. 

Brussels Congress 

The last congress of the International Union of Local Authorities 
took place in Brussels, from 17 - 25 June, 1963. 

This congress, during which the 50th anniversary was celebrated, 
vjas devoted to the development of the position of local authorities 
during. the past fifty years and to the new tasks with which local author- 
ities have been confronted particularly during the past fifteen years; 
the Congress theme was "Local Government in -the 2 0th Century". 

In addition to the plenary sessions on this theme, discussion 
groups were^ organised on specialized subjects: specific municipal 
activities in the fields of public health, of recreation and of economic 
development, as well as on local government problems in developing 
countries and in countries participating in European integration. 

Introductory reports for the Brussels Congress were drafted by 
experts from 35 countries from all over the world. 

/' 

Aims 

Although local government takes many forms, the problems v/hich' 
confront all local authorities throughout the world are basically the 
same. It follows, then, that by comparing the methods of local admin- , 
istration practised in other countries and by adapting the best methods 
■to suit their particular circumstances, local authorities can effect 
important improvements and economies in the management of their affairs. 
IULa plays a vital r61e in this process by maintaining an information 
service on current practice and new developments in local 'administrat- 
ion all over the world. 

The aims of IULA are four in a number: (1) to promote local auton- 
omy; (2) to contribute towards the improvement of local administration; 



(3) to study questions concerning the life and activities of muni- 
cipalities and the welfare of their citizens; (4) to promote the 
idea of popular participation in civic affairs. At the same time 
lULA, like most other international organisations, is founded on 
the broad idealism which seeks to achieve, through international 
co-operation, friendship and understanding between the peoples 
of the world. 

Structure 

The Congresses of lULA serve to study one or more specific 
problems of topical concern for local government. Matters regar- 
ding the organisation itself are discussed in the lULA Council ^ 
where all member-associations are represented. The Council, which 
meets usually during the biennial Congresses, is ^ also responsible 
for electing the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee of 
lULA numbers at present 23 members and meets usually once a year. 

Monsieur A. Spinoy, Burgomaster of Mechlin, and Minister of 
Economic Affairs and Energy in the Belgian government, is the 
President of the International Union. lULA’s first Vice-President, 
is Monsieur F. Cottier, former Mayor of Geneva and President of 
the Union of Swiss Towns. Among the other members of the Executive 
Committee are representatives from all continents. 

Secretariat 

The General Secretariat of lULA is established, since 19^9^ 
in The Hague, Paleisstraat 5, in the headquarters of the Associat- 
ion of Netherlands Municipalities. Secretary General is Miss H.J.D. 
Revers; Deputy Secretaries General are Mr.- J.H.C. Molenaar and 
Mr. J.G. van Putten. 

Activities 

The work of lULA includes the exchange of specialized know- 
ledge and Information, the organisation of meetings of experts, 
the arranging of international visits for study purposes and the 
publication of special reports and studies on specific problems. 
The highlights of the lULA ' s programme are the biennial inter- 
national Congresses, which in recent years have dealt with such 
subjects as local government finance, education, water supply 
and sewerage; organisation and structure of local administrations, 
social services for young and old people, tasks of local govern- 
ment in developing countries, problems of expanding towns and 
traffic congestion. 

lULA maintains close co-operation with the large inter- 
governmental organisations, enjoys consultative status with the 
United Nations, UNESCO and the Council of Europe and official 
relations with the World Health Organisation, UNICEF and with 
the European Communities. 

Three important specialized committees - an Educational and 
Cultural Committee, a Public Health and a European Affairs Com- 
mittee - have undertaken useful studies in co-operation with 
these inter-governmental organisations, e.g. on adult education 
and sport, on the fluoridation of drinking water, etc. and have 
organized international study meetings on, a.o., youth and sport, 
and local authorities and European integration. A Working Group 
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on Wholesale Markets holds conferences every three years on the 
organisation and management of municipal wholesale markets for 

vegetables and flowers. This Working Group co-operates with FAO . 

lULA is planning to hold regional seminars in Africa and 
Asia in 1964. 

Publications 

To keep in regular touch with its members the lULA publishes 
a review "LOCAL GOVERNMENT throughout the world", and "BIBLIOGRAPHIA", 
a bibliographical list of new additions to the lULA library. Con- 
gress reports and proceedings and other occasional volumes on local 
government topics are also published. The organisation possesses 
its own library - one of the largest in its field - which incorpo- 
rates a collection of books, reports and magazines on local govern- 
ment and associated subjects from many different countries and 
serves as a valuable basis for research and documentation on local 
government affairs. 

Research 

In co-operation with UNESCO monographs on local government 
in four selected countries have been published and under the 
auspices of lULA a comparative study was made on local government 
structure in about 40 countries. Under contract with the United 
Nations lULA has prepared a report on "central services to local 
authorities" and a study is now being undertaken on the conse- 
quences for municipalities of the establishment of the European 
Common Market . 

Membership 

The lULA has members in the following countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cyprus, Da- 
homey, Denmark, Finland, France, Gabon, Germany, Ghana, Great 
Britain, Greece, Iceland, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Laos, Luxemburg, Malaya, Mauretania, Mauritius, 

New Zealand, the Netherlands, Netherlands Antilles, Nigeria, 

Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Republic of China (For- 
mosa), Saudi Arabia, Sierra Leone, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, Uganda, 

Union of South Africa, United Arab Republic, U.S.A , Venezuela, 
Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 

Membership of the TULA is composed of national associations 
of local authorities, individual local authorities, higher 
authorities, institutions or associations concerned with local 
government or public administration, research centres and private 
persons . 

■ •» 

Technical Assistance 

The lULA carries out, in co-operation with the United Nations,, 
a programme for Intermunicipal technical assistance. Cities in ^ 

developing countries in need of advice on slum clearance, tax 
collection methods, distribution of drinking water, filing systems 
or any Other subject of municipal activity, can submit a request 
to lULA to make an expert available from an other country. For 
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the time being the programme is limited to short-term missions 
of up to six months . 

lULA tries to find a few candidates for the job. Their bio- 
graphical data are then sent to the city requesting assistance, 
which makes a choice. When the project has thereafter been approved 
by the United Nations and the national government of the requesting 
city, the expert will be appointed. He will receive the status of 
United Nations project personnel. 

The programme also provides for a limited number of fellow- 
ships for senior local officials, who wish to study the manner in 
which other countries have solved the problems that currently con- 
front their own municipalities. The fellowship will cover, in part 
or in whole, the costs of travel to the country or countries of 
study and a dally subsistence allowance according to rates esta- 
blished by the United Nations Technical Assistance Board. 

For requests both for expert advice and for fellowships final 
approval has to be given by the national government of the reques- 
ting nation. It is to be noted, however, that the assistance re- 
quested under this programme, will not be deducted from the total 
amount of assistance allocated to the country under the programmes 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

lULA has published a brochure containing full details of the 
Intermuni clpal Technical Assistance Programme. Copies will be made 
available on request. 
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PREFACE 


It is a great pleasure for me to provide the preface to this remark-- 
able book which faithfully recounts the history of the 50 years of 
the IULA*s existence. I wish to congratulate the author of this 
work, Miss H. J. D. Revers, Secretary-General of the lULA, for 
this important and highly readable — contribution to the 
knowledge of the development of an international organization 
which has gathered from the ideals of its founders and its own 
dynamism the necessary drive for developing from a small group of 
Europeans of good will into a strong international body. 

Fifty years of lULA history -- almost two generations of men 
who have known the convulsions of two world wars and the biggest 
economic, technological and social revolution that the world has thus 
far ever known. Thanks to the perspicacity, the tenacity and the 
devotion of these two generations the fragile infant that was born 
in 1913 has become, in 1963, a strong adult, well provided for and 
having considerable influence. 

Let us think as we read these pages ol those courageous and far- 
seeing founders, Burgomaster Emile Braun and Senator Emile 
Vinck. Let us pay them, at this time, a highly deserved tribute. 
I particularly tend to think of these founders at this present time 
when Mr. Arkema, the indefatigable Secretary-General of the 
IlILA since 1948 is transferring the torch to Miss H. J. D. Revers, 
Deputy Secretary-General since 1948 and Secretary-General since 
1962. For these are the people who, with the generous assistance of 
the AssoGiation of Netherlands Municipalities, have helped the 
lULA to march forward with giant steps. They have given to the 
lULA the solid structure which we all admire and an international 
audience which many organizations may well envy. 

In this tribute I should also like to include the immediate col- 
leagues of Mr. Arkema and Miss Revers in the lULA Secretariat. 
To all of them we owe a heavy debt of gratitude. 

I should like to conclude this preface by expressing two wishes. 
The first, which has been suggested by the author of this book, but 
which she herself has not been able to carry out owing to the lack 
of time and resources, is that a complete history be made of the 
national associations of local authorities in all the member countries 
of the lULA where they exist. For these associations really con- 
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stitute the foundation of the lULA without which it would lose 
much of its strength. The history of these associations would be a 
fitting conclusion to this work which I now have the honour to 
introduce. 

My second wish is that the IllLA, which can look back on such 
a rich history and such striking development over the past years, 
continue along the same course it has previously followed. It is to 
be hoped that by profiting from the acceleration of history and by 
being solidly founded on the ever more numerous and more power- 
ful associations of local authorities in all parts of the world, the 
lULA will continue its progress in the future. It is also to be hoped 
that the IlILA will continue to contribute to the bringing together 
of people and nations in a field where there is no imperialism nor 
fundamental clashes of interests, but instead a friendly rivalry 
between local authorities from all over the world, in order to better 
serve their respective people. 

Once more I offer a hearty '‘thank you** to the author of this 
book which is certain to be of great profit and deep interest to its 
readers. 



A, SPINOY 


CHAPTER I 


FIFTY EARS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


There are three courses open to us in giving a historical survey 
of the IlILA on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. The first is 
to make a study of local government and its development in the 
course of the past half century; the second is to review the 
experiences of the national unions of local authorities and the third 
is to describe the history of the Union itself, with all its ups and 
downs. 

The first alternative, a study of the development of local 
government, would be a fascinating task and would undoubtedly 
result in an interesting publication. However, in view of the large 
number of countries, both inside and outside Europe, which it 
would have to embrace, such a study would be a difficult 
proposition. Consequently, the subject chosen to be the theme of 
the 1963 Congress was “Local Government in the XXth Century''. 
The Secretariat at The Hague has tried in the first and second 
parts of the questionnaire for the preparatory reports to indicate 
the main points on which development has occurred in local 
government — both in a favourable and an unfavourable sense — 
during the first half of this century. It is hoped that the collection 
of national reports made on the basis of this questionnaire in 35 
countries will provide a survey of local government in the 20th 
century, even if this is not as uniform nor comprehensive as might 
be desired. 

The second alternative — to describe how the national unions 
of local authorities have fared during this period — would form an 
interesting part of the historiography of the Union. For, although 
the members of the Union include both national unions and individ- 
ual towns, and the question as to which of these two categories 
should really form the basis of the Union has been answered 
differently at different times, the fact remains that the national 
unions of local authorities — which in many cases include all the 
local authorities of a country — constitute organically the most 
important basis of the Union. This applies particularly to the 
European countries, where most of the national unions have 
prospered during the past 50 years. Moreover, one of the aims of 
the Union is to promote the foundation and development of national 
■unions of municipalities. 

However, no matter how interesting such a study might be, it 
would carry us too far afield, if only because of the parallels that 


could be drawn not only with the development of the Union, but 
particularly with the development of local government in the 
countries concerned* For the remarkable fact is that, as a rule, the 
national unions are strongest and most active in countries where 
local government is of greatest importance, both as regards its 
scope of activities and as regards its position in relation to the 
central government, which fact is at the same time both logical 
and paradoxical* It is logical because the unions are made by their 
members, and paradoxical because the greatest need for a strong 
union probably exists in the very countries that have weak local 
governments* We may therefore content ourselves in this respect with 
referring to the book ^‘National Associations of Local Authorities 
Throughout the World’", published by the Union in 1956, in which 
all the unions known at the time are described, and to the study on 
“Central Services to Local Authorities”, presented to the United 
Nations by the Union in October 1962, and containing a chapter on 
the structure and activities of national unions* ^ ) 

Accordingly, we shall confine ourselves here to the history of the 
Union itself, which of course does not mean that the development 
of the municipalities as such and that of the national unions will be 
completely ignored* On the contrary , these three matters are too inter^' 
related to make this possible, the development of the Union being 
very much a reflection of the development of local government and 
also, though to a lesser degree, of that of the national unions* 

Chapters II to V of this booklet give a chronological survey of the 
history of the Union, its activities and the subjects dealt with 
at the congresses, in publications or in other ways. In determining 
to what extent this history can be said to reflect the devel- 
opment of local government during this period, a distinction must 
be made, inter alia, between the activities of the Union and 
the subjects dealt with. As regards the former, what might be 
called “external factors”, i.e, factors having nothing to do with 
local government, play a more important part than they do in the 
latter* Therefore we shall begin by examining the connection 
between the subjects dealt with in the course of the years and the 
development of local government. 

In the, first place, of course, the question arises as to whether 
we can speak of “the” development of local government in general* 
Can we discern a general line in the history of local government 
during. the past fifty years? (This is a question which we intend 
to , confine to ,tjbe European countries, since they can be more easily 


National Associations of Local Authorities'* will soon be 



compared with each other*) Dr* F* M* Wibaut, Alderman of 
Amsterdam, who was President of the Union from 1924 to 1936, 
gave an affirmative reply to this question in an article entitled 
'‘International Municipal Policy"', published in 1929*^) In this 
article, which he wrote after the congress held by the Union in 
Barcelona-Seville in 1929 (where, besides being the president, he 
was also one of the general reporters on the subject of “The 
Financial Organization of Local Government") he came to the 
conclusion that it was possible to speak of the “gradual formation 
of an international municipal policy", and he looked upon the 
following elements in the social development of many countries as 
being the causes of this development: firstly, urban development 
(towns are becoming larger and large towns are becoming more 
numerous) and secondly, the parallel nature of the needs arising 
in municipal life in many countries* In working out the second 
thesis, the author pointed out emphatically that he did not mean 
uniform needs and their uniform fulfilment, but rather similar 
needs being similarly fulfilled, “fulfilment guided not by entirely 
the same principles of local government, but by principles resem- 
bling one another"* Dr. Wibaut based this thesis chiefly on the 
agreement indicated at the Barcelona-Seville Congress on two 
points: the necessary extension of the tasks of the municipalities, 
particularly in the social field, and the need for financial independ- 
ence of municipalities as a condition for every form of municipal 
self-activity* 

In our opinion, Dr. Wibaut's views have been confirmed in the 
course of the years since this article appeared both in the sense that 
urban growth is still continuing and producing more and more 
problems, and in the sense that “principles of local government 
resembling one another" have been seen to develop in many coun- 
tries* It may even be stated that it is the large number of parallel 
measures taken in many countries as regards the extension of 
municipal tasks and as regards the financial and other problems 
resulting from this extension make it possible for the Union to work 
at all* On the other hand, it is the differences, particularly in the 
solutions aimed at or reached, which make this work interesting 
and productive* 

Thus, if after surveying the development of local government we 
again seek a link with the subjects dealt with by the Union in 
studies, articles, at the successive congresses, or in some other 
manner, such a link, in our opinion, can certainly be found* A 

1) Dr. F* M. Wibaut, “Internationale Gemeentepolitiek’V published in the 
Hague Monthly" (“Haagsch Maandblad"), 1929, p* 4.84 et seq*, H*P. Leopold 
(Publishers) Ltd., The Hague. 


glance through the following chapters reveals, on the one hand, a 
series of subjects that continually recur — sometimes in the same 
form, but more often in a different form or with a different accent, 
depending on the period at which they were dealt with — and on 
the other hand, a series of more incidental problems on which 
interest was focussed at a particular time. The first group includes, 
as may be expected, the problem of municipal finances, which was 
dealt with in 1929 ( Barcelona-Seville Congress) and 1955 (Rome 
Congress), and which again forms part of the theme for the 
congress to be held in 1963, Also recurring are the possibilities 
and difficulties attaching to urban expansion, which were first 
discussed as early as 1913, at the original congress held in Ghent 
(Town Planning), then in 1925 in Paris (Land Policy and The 
Large Agglomerations), again in 1929 in Barcelona and Seville 
(Expropriation for the Development of Public Utilities — • whereby 
urban expansion plays an important part), once more in 1957 at 
Scheveningen and The Hague (Problems of Urban Expan^- 
sion) and finally in 1961 (Problems of the Large Agglomerations), 
Further included in this series are the social activities of 
municipalities, of which the following congress themes may be 
mentioned: Municipal Enterprises of an Economic Nature (Bar- 
celona-Seville, 1929, where primarily those enterprises that had 
been established from a social point of view, such as public utility 
enterprises, were dealt with); The Struggle of Local Authori- 
ties against Unemployment (Berlin, 1936); Local Activities for 
Youth and Care of the Aged (Berlin, 1959); The Tasks of 
Local Authorities in Development Areas (Tel Aviv, 1960, on which 
occasion the social tasks of municipalities were also dealt with). 
Thus it will be seen that there is a long series of subjects in the 
social field; they are a typical example of a municipal task that is 
continually expanding and also continually acquiring new scope. 
In this connection we may mention the reports made in 1960 and 
1962 by the Education and Cultural Committee of the Union, 
‘Xocal Authorities and Sport'' and "Problems of Maladjusted 
Youth ' respectively, and finally, the various reports of the Public 
Health Committee. The social activities of local authorities appear 
again on the agenda for Brussels as being one of the three fields in 
which the tasks of local authorities will expand in the future. 

The following may be mentioned as examples of more incidental 
subjects: The Role of Local Authorities in Reconstruction (Brus- 
sels, 1946 and Paris, 1947); The Big City and the Small Munic- 
ipality, Their Strength and Their ^Veaknesses (Vienna, 1953); 
The Prevention ^of Road Accidents and Traffic in the City Centre 
(Geneva, 1949, Scheveningen^The Hague, 1957), However. 
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apart from reconstruction, which was directly connected with the 
war, these subjects were not incidental in the sense that they were 
not problems of a permanent nature. Problems of traffic, in 
particular, will demand the attention of the Union in the future 
just as they have in the past. 

Finally, we may mention the subject Cultural Activities of Local 
Authorities, which has been dealt with twice, namely at the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1936 and at the Congress of Rome in 1955, while 
the subject The Rdle played by Local Authorities in Civic Education 
was dealt with in 1946-47 and Local Authorities and Adult Educa- 
tion was discussed in 1955. Cultural activities are also one of the 
three fields of municipal tasks which are to be studied at the 
Brussels Congress with a view to the future. (The third field is that 
of economic activities, a subject dealt with in 1929, although this 
time there is a different emphasis). 

Also, the subjects for which permanent committees were estab- 
lished after 1949 are among those to which continuing attention is 
given, at least during the present period of the Union's history. 
As is explained later, in Chapter V, each of these special committees 
(the Educational and Cultural Committee, the Public Health Com- 
mittee and the European Affairs Committee) came into existence as 
a result of special circumstances. They do not fully reflect, however, 
the scope of activities of the Union since 1949. 

There now comes the question of how far the activities of the 
Union are a reflection of the development of local government 
throughout the past 50 years. As already mentioned above, factors 
which may or may not be directly connected with the development 
of local government play a far more important part in the kinds of 
activities carried out by the municipalities than they do in the kinds 
of subjects dealt with by the Union, although a certain connection 
can often be recognized here too. We might even divide the factors 
that have influenced the development of the activities of the Union 
into events having nothing whatsoever to do with the development 
of local government but nevertheless having had a certain in- 
fluence upon it, and factors more or less connected with it. 

Starting with the latter, the activities of the Union, as of every 
organization, naturally depend in the first place on the strength of 
its members, on their co-operation and on their financial contri- 
butions. As was stated above, most of the national unions of 
municipalities have developed considerably in the course of the 
years, and the number of Union members, including individual 
municipalities, has greatly increased, with a resulting increase in 
financial contributions received from the members. The two latter 


facts apply particularly to the period after 1949: the Union had many 
ups and downs in the period between 1924 and 1940. There is 
undoubtedly a question of action and reaction in the sense that the 
more initiative that is developed by the central figure of the Secre- 
tariat, the more members join the union and the more moral and 
financial co-operation is given by members. In fact, we may say that 
b!. i great prosperity after 1949 was a direct result of the fact 
thf Chaf * chairmanship and the Secretariat devolved upon 
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And this brings us to the other series of factors referred to above, 
namely those which, although they have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the development of local government, nevertheless have had 
their influence on the development of the Union's activities* These 
were events that took place in the individual countries. In the first 
place are the two wars, which brought the work of the Union to a 
standstill and so had a negative influence. Not only was the work 
of the Union suspended during the actual years of the two wars, 
but it was difficult to begin work again after their conclusion 
as a result of the breach that had developed between the 
belligerent countries. This was true particularly after the 19H— 
1918 war, when there had scarcely been an established organiza- 
tion at all. It was not until 1924 that a congress could be held after 
the First World War, at Amsterdam, It was only possible for 
belligerent countries from both sides to participate because the 
congress was held in a country that had remained neutral in the 
war, Germany did not participate in the following congress, which 
was held in Paris in 1925, and was not represented again until the 
Barcelona-Seville Congress in 1929, After the Second World War, 
meetings were already held soon after the war had ended, namely 
in Brussels in 1946 and in Paris in 1947, However, at both these 
congresses only representatives from Allied and neutral countries 
were present. In 1949, at the congress in Geneva, not only were 
Germany and Italy represented, but they were both admitted again 
as members. 

Fortunately, besides these negative factors we can also point 
out positive '‘external" factors. In the first place is the co-operation 
among nations after the wars, first in the League of Nations and 
later in the United Nations, The idea that this might create new 
tasks and new possiblities for an international association of lower 
public law bodies bad already arisen in 1924 among a group of 
Latin- American States, only a few of whom were actively con- 
cerned in the Union. In 1924 and 1925, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations adopted resolutions regarding the importance of inter- 
national co-operation, also at a municipal level, and the desirabili- 
ty of co-operation between the League of Nations and the Union, 
As we shall see later in this booklet, these ideas were never put 
into effect Apparently neither the Secretariat of the Union nor the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations was yet ripe for them. 

However, the idea was examined again after the establishment of 
the United Nations and this time it was- not only put into effect, but 
has borne fruit in a considerable measure. After contact had been 
made with the UNESCO in the early years following the war, the 


Union was given a so-called ''consultative status ' in the United 
Nations itself (ECOSOC), in the UNESCO, the WHO and the 
UNICEF after 1950, while it co-operated in a more incidental 
manner with the FAO and ILO. This "consultative status" was a 
happy form of co-operation between the United Nations and its 
organs and specialized agencies on the one hand and what are 
commonly known as "non-governmental organizations" on the 
other hand* The Secretariat seized this opportunity to achieve 
real co-operation which, on the part of the Union, is largely effect- 
ed by means of its special committees (see in this connection 
Chapter V of this booklet)* On the other hand, the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies are more convinced of the importance 
of the co-operation of lower public law bodies in certain projects 
than had been the case in the twenties* Accordingly, special value 
is attached to contact with an international organization which is 
representative of such bodies in a large number of countries and 
can act as the central point for this contact* As is self-evident, this 
has a direct parallel to the structure and methods of the United 
Nations and particularly of the specialized agencies* 

A comparable event in the life of the various countries which 
has influenced the activities of the Union is the progressive inte- 
gration of the countries of Western Europe* Since the creation in 
1949 of the Council of Europe, in which 17 European countries are 
now represented, the E*C*S*C* in 1952, to which six countries be- 
long, and the signing of the Treaties of Rome in 1955, to which, at 
the time of the writing of this historical survey six European 
countries adhere as members, new problems and also, to a certain 
extent, new tasks have arisen for the local authorities in many 
countries on this continent. This inevitably produced new tasks for 
the Union as well* In the first place, the necessary contacts had 
again to be established, and as far as the Council of Europe was 
concerned, this was achieved by means of the "consultative status" 
granted the Union soon after the establishment of that body* There 
were naturally many new problems requiring profound study, and 
the Union also undertook this new task* As the European Commu- 
nities gradually grew into a new level of government where 
decisions were taken affecting municipalities directly, the Union 
devoted increasing attention to ^ the consequences of European 
integration in municipal affairs, and has taken measures to make 
effective representation of municipal interests possible in the 
European Communities* For this whole group of problems, too, a 
special^ committee was set up, called the "European Affairs Com- 
mittee", which is responsible for activities in this field at the 
Secretariat and under whose auspices studies have been made on 



behalf of the Secretariat (see in this connection Chapter V of this 
booklet)* 

Finally, we come to the last “ external” factor that has been of 
significance, and even of great significance, in the activities 
developed by the Union: namely, the birth, following the Second 
World War, of a large number of new independent states in Asia 
and Africa and the new attitude of other states towards these 
continents* In most of these new countries, unlike the countries of 
Europe, an old tradition of local government does not exist, or no 
longer exists; yet nearly everywhere a system of decentralization 
is being built up, based or not, as the case may be, on what already 
exists or existed* Here there is obviously a vast new task for the 
Union, but equally obvious is the fact that it is difficult to find the 
right way in which this task may be carried out. The Union is 
more or less groping its way in this respect, in which task it not 
only has the privilege of close co'-operation with the United 
Nations, by whom it was commissioned, inter alia, to make a study 
of the important theme of ” Central Services to Local Authorities”, 
but is also in the fortunate position whereby many new countries 
— as well as old countries in the process of development — on 
these continents apply to it of their own accord and place their 
trust in it* On the other hand, in tackling this new task the Union 
is clearly faced with fresh financial and organizational problems. 

For details regarding the activities planned and the results al- 
ready achieved in this field (and the former exceed the latter!) 
we again refer to Chapter V of this booklet. It only remains for us 
here to point out the Intermunicipal Technical Assistance PrO'- 
gramme, established in 1962 with the co-operation of the United 
Nations and the assistance of the Ford Foundation. If this project, 
which is just beginning to take effect, is a success, it will have 
created an opportunity for members to give each other effective 
assistance. The United Nations are interested in this project because, 
in carrying out their plans for technical assistance, they have 
continually met with great difficulties due to the lack of proper 
local government, which has made them realize that assistance in 
this field forms an essential part of technical aid work as a whole. 

Following this survey, which is confined to the main outline of 
the development of the Union in the course of its 50 years* exist- 
ence, the next chapters contain a more detailed review of its 
development during this past half century. 
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CHAPTER II 


1913 AND 1924* 

ESTABLISHMENT AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

Ghent 1913 First International Congress of Local Authorities 

The origin of the International Union of Local Authorities can 
be found in the first International Congress of Local Authorities 
held at Ghent from 27th July to 1st August 1913, The invitation 
to this congress and its name “Premier Congres International de 
TArt de Construire les Villes et de TOrganisation de la Vie Com- 
munale’' (First International Congress on the Art of Building 
Towns and the Organization of Municipal Life) described not 
only the programme of this congress but also of the organization 
created on that occasion, as it was viewed in those days. “The art 
of town planning"' and “the organization of municipal life" were 
the two problems with which local authorities were primarily 
concerned in those days, as were those groups which were in- 
terested in public affairs. It was stated in the invitation to the 
congress which was dispatched at the beginning of 1913: 

'*The rapid growth of cities has been one of the characteristic 
features of the 19th century. The 20th century is therefore faced 
with a number of problems, some of which are new. others of which 
are old but have increased in scope, and all of which require the 
full attention of statesmen, administrators and men of action. The 
city has become the centre where all activities of modern men are 
concentrated and carried out. There he receives his education, 
works, finds his recreation and goes for help and assistance. There 
human co-operation is effected in all its forms and finds its 
greatest and most complete expression in a number of institutions 
and services organized by the collectivity for the benefit of all its 
members. 

“The general progress of civilization and the progress achieved 
by the most backward nations have resulted in the same questions 
preoccupying the administrations of major cities throughout the 
world today. The solutions found by one of these cities can also be 
used by the others, if not in the same form at least after the 
necessary adaptations. It follows that all those who are concerned 
with the improvement of cities, with municipal services, with town 
planning and with community life in general, have a growing 
interest in exchanging experiences and in discussing solutions in> 
the light of extensive comparisons." 
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As has been mentioned in this quotation, the rapid growth of 
towns and cities, which was considered to be one of the most 
characteristic features of the 19th century and which gave rise to a 
large number of problems, constituted one of the factors that led to 
the idea of organizing an International Congress of Local Author- 
ities. There were obviously several other factors which also either 
exerted an indirect influence or were the direct cause for the 
organization of this congress. 

Universal Exhibition 

The most direct reason for organizing a congress was certainly 
the **Universal Exhibition*' held in Ghent in 1913. The presidents 
of the organizing committee of this exhibition were Emile Braun, 
Burgomaster of Ghent, and G. Cooreman, Minister of State. 
Included in the exhibition was a section on urban development, 
and indeed the Congress was referred to in some documents as 
the ** First International Congress and Comparative Exhibition of 
Local Authorities", In addition to the Executive Committee of the 
Congress, the municipal council of Ghent also sent out invitations 
to the Congress, and it can thus be stated that the city of Ghent and 
its burgomaster took the initiative for this first Congress of Local 
Authorities, 

It is interesting to note that this initiative not only gave rise to 
the International Union but also to the Belgian Union of Local 
Authorities. We read in a report on a meeting on 8th March 1913, 
for which the delegates of a number of Belgian cities and munici- 
palities had been convened in order to discuss their part in the 
International Congress of Local Authorities, that the discussion 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution to establish a Belgian 
Union of Towns and Municipalities — ^ reference was made to similar 
associations already existing in Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and The Netherlands. The newly founded 
Belgian association immediately took the first International 
Congress under its wing, and it was then announced that the 
Congress was "organized under the patronage and with the co- 
operation of the city of Ghent upon the occasion of the Universal 
Exhibition in that city, and under the auspices of the Belgian Union 
of Towns and Municipalities". 

National associations of local authorities 

It can be dghtly assumed that the establishment of national 
associatioxts of local authorities, to which the^ founding meeting of 
the Belgian Union referred, also constituted one of the factors that 



led to the convocation of the First International Congress of Local 
Authorities. Associations of local authorities existed not only in 
those countries already mentioned above, but also in a number of 
other countries, and approximately half of them were founded 
between 1900 and 1913. Although the associations differed greatly 
as regards their function and importance, they all bore witness to 
the need felt by local authorities to co-operate in one way or 
another. And although the congress in Ghent was considered in 
the first instance as a congress of individual local authorities and 
the organization established on that occasion emphasized the 
individual local government unit, the invitations were not only sent 
to a large number of cities (and governments), but also to the then 
known national associations of local authorities. (The associations 
that sent official delegations to the congress were those of Belgium, 
Canada, The Netherlands, Finland, Italy and Sweden). 

Administrative documentation 

In addition to the two subjects that had given to the congress 
its original name, there was also a great deal of interest in that 
period for improving bibliography and documentation in general. 
As early as 1895, the first “International Conference of Bibliog- 
raphy'' was held in Brussels, in which city the International 
Bibliographical Institute had been founded and had its seat. Well 
over 20 years later, in 1918, the fourth conference was held in 
Brussels and was called the “International Conference of Bibliog- 
raphy and Documentation"'* Document no. 6 of this Conference 
was a pamphlet entitled 'X'etat actuel des questions bibliographi- 
ques et Forganisation internationale de la documentation" (the 
present state of bibliographical problems and the international 
organization of documentation). The authors were H. La Fontaine 
and Paul Otlet, Secretaries- General of the International Biblio- 
graphical Institute.^) 

The booklet emphasized the importance of the documentation 
and the cataloguing of all scientific subjects, in addition to that of 
bibliography in its narrower sense, and pleaded for an international 
organization of such documentation. The same point was raised in 
the reports of the First International Congress of Administrative 
Sciences held in Brussels in 1910, section VI of which was devoted 
to “Administrative Documentation". It is interesting to note that 
the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, with which 


“L’etat actuel des questions bibliographiques et Torganisation internationale 
de la documentation", par MM. H, La Fontaine et Paul Otlet, Secretaires gene- 
raux de llnstitut International de Bibliographie, Bruxelles, 1918. 
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remained the same although their content may now be different 
suffice it to compare this list with the questionnaire of the Con- 
gress of 1963, whose subject is "Local Authorities in the 20th 
Century*', 

There was a total of 62 reports submitted by a large number of 
countries and dealing with very varying subjects which, however 
(although sometimes with some difficulty) can all be fitted in one 
way or another under the two main themes of the Congress, Some 
random examples which will convey an impression of the great 
variety of subjects are: "The high price of foodstuffs and municipal 
action" by Mr. Edgar Milhaud, then professor at the University 
of Geneva and Director of the "Annales de la Region directe"^); 
"The new workmen's dwellings of the London County Council", 
by W, E. Riley, delegate of the L,C,C., and Superintending 
Architect of Metropolitan Buildings; "The treatment of school 
children" by Dr. Ensch, member of the Municipal Health Service 
of Schaerbeek (Belgium); "Rental values in the city of Tunis" by 
Joseph Valensi, Director of Administrative Services of the City of 
Tunis; "On the general progress of the major cities in Europe from 
1800 until today", by Dr, Paul Meuriot, member of the Statistical 
Society of Paris, and of the International Statistical Institute, etc. 
Although we could continue in this vein, there are only two further 
reports we should like to mention, which were submitted by 
persons in the field of town planning in Great Britain who later 
achieved great fame: "The Modern Use of Great Monuments", by 
Patrick Abercrombie, of the University of Liverpool, and "Some 
Problems with Regard to the Planning and Arranging of Garden 
Suburbs and Villages for Landowners", by George Pepler, 
Architect, London, 

A further report worth mentioning is that by Paul Otlet entitled 
"A grandiose project of an International World Centre" ("Un 
projet grandiose de Cite Internationale"), In this paper he mentions 
the many international movements and associations ' which have 
given rise to the "Union of International Associations", The idea 
of the foundation of an International World Centre is related to 
this latter movement "Mr, H. C, Andersen, who heads a group 
of associates among whom the architect Hebrard figures promi- 
nently, has just completed the grandiose pro ject of .such a centre. He 
now submits it to the consideration of the states and of the inter- 


1) Professor Milhaud was the founder and for many years the editor-in-chief 
of this periodical, which was later renamed “Les Annales de leconomie collec- 
tive”, published since 1908 first in Geneva and for the past few years in Liege, 
He is also' one of the very few participants of the Ghent Congress still living at 
the moment when this history of lULA is being written (February-March 1963), 


national groupings. In a book of monumental proportions Mr. 
Andersen presents his ideas/' The report contains a photograph 
of what was probably a model of this International World Centre 
and passages from the book by Hendrik Christian Andersen and 
Ernst Hebrard, Architect (Paris 1913). This report characterizes 
the times and the background of one of the founders of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities. 

Obviously, not all of these reports could be discussed during a 
Congress lasting for only four days. 

Foundation of the International Union of Local Authorities 

We now come to the founding of the “International Union of 
Local Authorities". As appears from the enumeration given above, 
the establishment of an International Office of Municipal Infor- 
mation constituted one of the subjects of the Congress. The Secre- 
tariat-General of the Congress had written a report on this subject 
entitled “Sources of the study of and documentation pertaining to 
municipal architecture, administration and sociology. Contribution 
to the study of the creation of a Permanent Office of the Inter- 
national Congress". This subject was introduced by the rapporteur, 
Mr. Otlet, during the Congress; there was some discussion, follow- 
ing which everybody was in favour of a permanent office and of 
organizing new congresses. However, one of the great difficulties 
appeared to be the question of how such a permanent body should 
be organized and above all, how the cities of the various countries, 
particularly of those countries where there were as yet no as- 
sociations of local authorities, could be represented in a central 
executive. Finally Mr. Emile Vinck reported during the last 
session and, referring to the discussions that had taken place on 
this subject under the inspiring and energetic leadership of Jonk- 
heer van Kamebeek, Burgomaster of The Hague, and Louis 
Dausset, rapporteur du budget of the City of Paris, proposed a 
resolution which indicated in broad outline a permanent organi- 
zation along the following lines: 

a. the Congress should convene periodically; 

b. a permanent office for communication and documentation, which 
would also act as an executive and preparatory organ for 
congresses, should be established; 

c. the organizing committee, with the addition of the members who 
had constituted the bureaus of the sections, would form the 
General Council of the Congress of Local Authorities and 
would act until the next congress with full powers, and would 
consider both the existing organizations and the suggestions 


arising in the discussions with regard to this organization. The 
Council should prepare a definite constitution to be submitted 
to the next Congress. 


The membership too was settled in these ''bases for a per- 
manent organization'’. There would be four types of members: (1) 
honorary members (higher authorities); (2) active members (towns 
and municipalities); (3) corresponding members (associations and 
independent groups); (4) supporting members (private members). 
The membership fees for all these categories were also fixed. 

This resolution was adopted unanimously and thus gave rise to 
the "Union Internationale des Villes” (on Thursday, 31st July 
1913). It is interesting that on this occasion of the foundation 
different names were used in turn: "Congres des Villes” (Con- 
gress of Local Authorities), "International Association for Town 
Development”, "International Union of Local Authorities”. The 
founders did not have any clear-cut conception of whether this 
new body should primarily have as members individual local 
authorities, or associations of local authorities. Not only the name 
of the newly founded organization points to this uncertainty, but 
also the provisional constitution indicates quite clearly that in the 
beginning, they had in mind individual cities: "active members” 
are cities and municipalities. This, however, appeared to give rise 
chiefly to organizational difficulties and therefore endeavours were 
soon made to base the new organization on the national associations. 
Mr. Vinck stressed in his speech that "a special appeal would be 
made to National and Regional Unions of Municipalities, whose 
membership would constitute the most valuable support for the 
International Organization; so that the Congress, or International 
Association for Town Development, could to a certain extent be 
considered as a federation of these Unions and in some way as an 
"International Union of Local Authorities”.” 

As regards this latter point, namely the national and regional 
associations of local authorities, it is interesting to note that at the 
Congress of Ghent, as was mentioned above on page 2, only six 
national associations of local authorities were represented as such. 
Although there were approximately 50 "associations or institu- 
tions”, these were, for the most part, private associations that 
evinced an interest in the subjects of the Congress (particularly in 
the field of architecture and town planning). The great majority of 
the participants, however, consisted of representatives of individual 
cities (21 governments had also sent representatives). 

The total number of participants in the Congress at Ghent 
amounted to 421 (from 28 countries), which was an impressive 
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number for those days. The entire congress, which comes alive 
again in our minds as we read through those documents, must have 
indeed been a grand and impressive event, particularly if we 
consider that it was held in a period when great international 
congresses were not as now the order of the day. It is therefore not 
surprising that great enthusiasm was displayed and that plans were 
made for a second Congress to be held in 1915 or 1916. 

1914A924 

Unfortunately, these plans did not materialize, since the First 
World War broke out in 1914. From what is available in the way 
of documentation from the period 191 4- 1924 (it is not much) as 
regards events during those years, the following may be stated. 

The **Union Internationale des Villes’' (International Association 
for the Development of Towns) had a central office in Brussels at 
the seat of the ‘‘Union of International Associations’’. Mr. Emile 
Vinck was its Secretary-General-Director and there was an 
Executive Committee and three Secretaries- General. All these 
functions were assumed by the people mentioned above who had 
also discharged the same functions during the first Congress in 
Ghent. The two presidents of the Executive Committee, who can 
therefore be considered as the first Presidents of the Union, were 
Mr. Emile Braun, Burgomaster of Ghent, and G. Cooreman, 
Minister of State, also of Ghent. Furthermore, there was a “pro- 
visional General Council” comprising 30 persons, among whom 
were some who had written reports for the Congress of 1913. In 
addition to the “Central Office” in Brussels, there was also during 
the 1914-1918 war a “provisional seat” established at the office of 
the Association of Netherlands Municipalities in The Hague, 
which was founded in 1912 (The Netherlands was neutral during 
the First World War). Towards the end of the war, endeavours 
were also made from this office in The Hague to collect documen- 
tation on local government in a number of countries. 

The first appeal for re-establishment coming from Brussels that 
can be found is dated August 1919. In this appeal the Secretary- 
General asked for the co-operation of members in forwarding data 
for the collection of documents and also for financial support; at 
the same time he invited recipients to attend a Belgian “Exhibition 
of Reconstruction”. We cannot determine whether at this occasion 
something was done to strengthen the international ties between 
the different cities. This surely had been the case during a “Quin- 
zaine Internationale”, held at Brussels from 5th to .20th September 
1920> which included a ‘Section d’urbanisme et de municipalisme” 
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ment of interchangeable documentation'’* On this subject, Mr. 
Vinck submitted a general report, which stressed the importance of 
national associations of local authorities, many of which had been 
founded during the past 20 years. Such associations he considered 
primarily as a source of information concerning local authorities 
in the country concerned. He further dealt with the question of 
how these sources of information could be chanelled towards one 
central point and then cited the International Union of Local 
Authorities, which could be considered as a federation of national 
unions (a concept that had already been voiced by him in 1913, 
albeit somewhat hesitantly). He then related how the International 
Union had been endeavouring ever since 1921 to act as a central 
point of information by issuing the “Tablettes Documentaires 
Municipales”. Only three national associations (France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands) co-operated regularly at that time, but a number 
of other associations had likewise promised their co-operation in 
future. 

A resolution was adopted concerning the first subject of the 
Congress (the first of a series of resolutions of the Congress), 
recommending the system of documentation that had been adopted 
by the Dutch Association, both for the other national associations 
and for the central documentation of the International Union; the 
resolution furthermore recommended the continuation of the publi- 
cation of the “Tablettes Documentaires Municipales”, the co- 
operation of all countries in its compilation and a closer study of this 
matter. From the foregoing, one may deduce that at that time the 
most important task of the Union was considered to be the for- 
mation of a central point of documentation and information. 

The second theme of the Congress was “How can local 
authorities in different countries contribute to the work of the 
League of Nations and of the large international organizations in 
the municipal sphere, particularly in the fields of hygiene, public 
health and social work (Red Cross Society, control of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and cancer, the combating of unemployment, 
etc.)”? This demonstrates that the then leaders of the Union did 
not see it as a central point of information on municipal affairs only, 
but that they wanted the Union to also play another part, i.e. that 
of representing municipal interests with the major international 
organizations, both governmental (League of Nations) and non- 
governmental This wish, which has been maintained throughout 
(cf. Paris Congress of 1925), actually assumed a more precise 
form and led to concrete results only after the Second World AVar, 
particularly after 1948. In 1924, a number of reports of inter- 
national associations, such as the League of Red Cross Societies, 



the "International Association for the Combating of Unemploy- 
ment” etc. were submitted to the Congress; however, only a brief 
discussion took place on these reports. The second of the decisions 
passed at the Congress of Amsterdam referred to the League of 
Nations and recommended the adoption by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations of a resolution submitted by the delegation of 
Cuba on behalf of the Pan-American Union during the fourth As- 
sembly (1923) recognizing the importance of co-operation between 
local authorities in an international context and recommending a 
closer study of the possible relations between the League of 
Nations and the Union. This resolution was indeed passed by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in its session of 20th September 
1924 (as can be read in the report on the Congress of Amsterdam). 
It read as follows: 

"The Assembly, 

"Recognizing that the establishment of direct relations between 
major local authorities of the different countries, within the strict 
limits of the sovereignty of the States, constitutes a new form of 
co-operation between the peoples which will contribute to the dis- 
semination of ideals that have led to the creation of the League of 
Nations and has inspired its activity: 

"Decides to accept with the greatest sympathy the doctrine of 
intermunicipal co-operation, recommended to the members of the 
Pan-American Union by the Conference of Santiago de Chile; 

"And invites the General Secretariat to prepare for the Sixth 
Assembly a report relating to intermunicipal co-operation and to 
those aspects that can already be implemented in such co-operation, 
and relating to the possible r5le of the League of Nations in this 
matter, taking into account either the means at its disposal, or of the 
assistance that may be afforded by other organizations.” 

Decisions numbers III and IV of the Amsterdam Congress 
referred to the Pan-American Union (with which organization the 
Union wanted to co-operate) and the international organizations: 
an inquiry should be made into the relations existing in every 
country between the local authorities and the major international 
associations concerned with health and social work. Lastly, there 
were some decisions of an organizational character: a small 
committee consisting of Dr. F. M. Wibaut, President, Mr. Sellier, 
and Messrs. Bruggeman and Vinck (Directors of the French and 
the Belgian Unions respectively) was named to organize the 
following Congress. This Committee would also immediately form 
the executive of the International Union. (In December 1924 a 
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further meeting of representatives of associations of local authori- 
ties from eight countries was held, in Basle, at which time draft 
statutes were drawn up, as was a first outline of the regulation of 
the voting rights in governing bodies, and the membership fees. 
Furthermore, it was decided to organize the next Congress in 
Paris ) , 

It can therefore be seen that the International Union was revived 
as a permanent organization in Amsterdam in 1924, that it got a 
Provisional Executive and a new President and that during its 
deliberations a programme for future action was worked out. This 
programme, of which documentation certainly remained the prin- 
cipal point, opened a wider perspective in some respects than that 
which is discernible in the documents of 1913. First of all, this is 
because a relation was sought with other international organiza- 
tions, and secondly, because these organizations (with the excep- 
tion, evidently, of the League of Nations) were active in the social 
field and thus a different field of municipal activity was stressed 
than in 1913, when concern in the first instance was the building 
of cities. It is interesting to note, by the way, that the invitation to 
the Congress also contained the information that 'Xa Federation 
Internationale pour TAmenagement des Villes’' was also organizing 
a conference to be held in Amsterdam in the days immediately 
following those during which the lULA Congress was to take place. 
The habit of combining wherever possible the congresses of these 
two international organizations (sometimes also with those of the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences) was also' fre- 
quently adopted in later years. 
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CHAPTER m 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
FROM 1925 TO 1939 

Thus, after the International Union had been re-established in 
1924, it developed various activities in the period preceding the 
Second World War, The most important of these were the great 
congresses held in 1925 (Paris), 1929 (Barcelona, Seville), 1932 
(London) and 1936 (Berlin and Munich)* 

In between, smaller gatherings, called “conferences”, were held 
which usually dealt with one or two subjects of a more specialized 
and technical nature, and which were also attended by fewer 
delegates. A magazine was also published which, in the course of 
the years, has been altered from time to time as regards its form 
and contents (vid. infr.) 

However, the Union’s most important activities were the con- 
gresses, so that we shall consider the history of the Union at this 
period chiefly from the point of view of the four big congresses 
referred to above. Of course, in doing so we shall have to rely upon 
the documents of these congresses for our information (which in 
the early years also included a report by the Secretary-General on 
the fortunes of the Union, thus making them a valuable source of 
information for this organization). 

National unions 

First, however, we must examine some other aspects, the first 
of which is the national unions belonging to the International 
Union. The proceedings of the Amsterdam Congress included 
reports on the activities of some five national unions of municipal- 
ities. It is impossible, however, to find out how many unions were 
members at that time. Before the congress in Paris, the secretariat 
had collected reports regarding the organization and activities of 
23 national unions, which were included among the documents 
for the Congress. Although most of the reports are short, they 
nevertheless give us a good idea of these organizations, and the 
fact that they were included among the documents for the congress 
leads us to conclude that the national unions in question also 
belonged to the international organization (although this cannot be 
said with certainty). In any case, it proved that the secretariat in 
Brussels attached increasing importance to the national unions of 
municipalities which came more and more to form the solid basis 
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of the international organization, side by side with individual 
towns. 

This was also evident from the statutes, a preliminary draft of 
which was dealt with at Basle in 1924 (vid. siipr.) and which were 
brought up again in 1925. In these new statutes the active members 
were in the first place "Associations of towns and other adminis- 
trative authorities exercising local powers’’ and only in the second 
place — and then in countries where there was no union or where 
the existing union was not a member — individual towns and local 
authorities. (This latter restriction on the possibility of individual 
towns becoming members, which was subsequently deleted from 
the statutes, should be seen in connection with the fact that at that 
time many of the national unions were still weak and 'were afraid 
that municipalities would not join them if they could be members of 
the International Union on their own. 

Also entirely in line with the aforegoing was the fact that one of 
the recommendations and resolutions approved by the Congress of 
Paris read as follows: "The establishment in all countries of unions 
of towns and local authorities should be promoted.” 

In the congress reports on Barcelona-Seville (1929) only four 
reports are to be found regarding the activities of national unions, 
namely from Germany (where there were five different unions at 
that time), Spain, Lithuania and Yugoslavia. 

The de luxe edition on the London Congress (1932) contains 
a larger number of reports from national unions (21) which, al- 
though their structure varies considerably, nevertheless are of 
interest on account of the picture they provide of the organization 
and activities of the unions in the years preceding the Second 
World War. According to the information available, 32 national 
unions belonging to 22 countries, were members at that time. At 
the 1936 congress (Berlin-Munich), reports regarding the activities 
of national unions were not included, and it was not until the 
congress at Vienna in 1953, that the activities of the national 
unions of towns and local authorities even became one of the 


Moreover, the following had been adopted from the guiding principles 
indicated at Ghent; corresponding members (other unions and institutes); adherent 
members (private individuals); “patrons” (higher authorities), with the addition 
of honorary members (persons or institutes chosen in their own right). 

The Statutes were finally established definitely at a meeting at Berne on July 16, 
1927. The rules governing membership were the same as had been drafted at 
Basle, with the exception that “adherent members” were now taken to include 
both unions and private individuals. Article 2 of the Statutes stated that the Union 
“is established according to the Belgian law of October 25, 1919, pertaining to 
international scientific organizations”, and that the head office of the Union was 
in Brussels. 
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subjects of the congress, or any attention was paid to the matter at 
all. We shall revert to this subject in Chapter IV, which deals with 
the period following the Second World War. 

Contact with the League of Nations and other 
governmental and non'- governmental organizations 

With regard to contacts with the League of Nations and with a 
number of non-governmental international organizations and in- 
stitutions, the following is pertinent: At the congress in Paris in 
1925. twa representatives of the League of Nations who were 
present stated that, in pursuance of the resolution passed by the 
Assembly in 1924 (vid. supr.), the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations had sought contact with existing organizations in the field 
of municipal affairs, including the Union. It was hoped that such 
contacts, on which a report had been drawn up, would lead to con- 
crete co-operation, although at the moment the only definite pos- 
sibility appeared to be co-operation with the International Labour 
Office (a representative of which was present at the congress). The 
sixth Assembly had just (September 1925) adopted the following 
resolution in this connection: 

'‘The Assembly, approving the report on international municipal 
co-operation submitted to it by the Secretariat, in conformity with 
the resolution of last year, resolves to draw the attention of the 
various governments to the importance of close national and 
international co-operation between municipalities within strict 
bounds of national sovereignty, from the point of view of the 
objectives aimed at by the League of Nations, and invites the 
Council to authorize the technical organizations of the League of 
Nations to give a favourable response, in the measure they consider 
possible, to requests for assistance and co-operation addressed to 
them by various non-official international organizations dealing 
with matters of interest to municipalities.’ ' 

In the meantime, documents for subsequent years prior to the 
Second World War do not reveal whether this resolution had any 
practical effect. It seems that in the years before the war, the way 
had not yet been found in which to bring about more effective 
co-operation, such as was established after the Second World 
War between the United Nations and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, including the Union, by means of the so-called “consult- 
ative status’’. Moreover, it is well-known that the League of 
Nations went through a crisis in the thirties, which became very 
grave when Germany resigned in 1933. 
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As regards contacts entered into with other international or- 
ganizations preparatory to the Congress of 1924, these also had 
little practical effect, as far as we know. 

In his report to the 1925 Congress, the Secretary-General 
remarked that only contacts with the International Labour Office 
at Geneva had produced a concrete plan for co-operation. Such 
co-operation mainly covered documentation and statistics with 
regard to “public health, employment and unemployment, occupa- 
tional guidance, leisure for workers and the co-operative move- 
ment”. 

A report on “The Relationship between IlILA and LL.O.” by 
M. Edgar Milhaud, Professor at the University of Geneva and 
LL.O. delegate, is to be found among the documents of the 
Congress of Paris. (This matter was also dealt with at the con- 
gress, and among the recommendations and resolutions of the 
congress is one recommending continued collaboration with the 
I.L.b.). 

Thus although, as is evident from the aforegoing, there was no 
or practically no co-operation with the big international organi- 
zations before the Second World War, it is nevertheless interesting 
to note that at the very beginning of the period in which such 
international organizations at governmental level came into exist- 
ence, the need was felt, both by these bodies themselves and 
by the municipalities, of consulting the minor public law bodies. 

Publication of '^Tablettes Documentaires Municipales'* 
and other periodicals 

Before embarking on a short review of congress subjects during 
this period, we wish to draw attention to another of the activities 
of our organization in these years, namely the task of documenta- 
tion and the publication, based thereon, of the **Tablettes Documen-' 
takes Municipales\ an analytical bibliography of studies and 
information relating to municipal questions. As we stated in 
Chapter 11, this publication first appeared in 1921, though at that 
time the sources included came only from a few countries. The 
Brussels office continued collecting documentation from many 
countries, to which it attached great value and in the interest of 
obtaining which it never tired of calling upon such countries to 
co-operate. 

The ^'Tablettes Documentaires'* continued to appear up to and 
including the year 1932, some years as a separate publication and 
other years together with another of the Union’s periodicals. The 
latter was variously named: 'Tes Sciences Administratives* ('‘The 
Administrative Sciences”) and U Administration Locale* (“Local 
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Administration”). The former journal was published together with 

Documentation (Permanent Commission of the Congresses 

We” pubhshed beLLn 1927 and 1939, in which a large variety 
of articles and reports was included, appeared in loose- ea 

toY939lh?S‘on“aBl'“cS5aaKTwS 

“T*ca4„,a, J admi»«»«aea (Mataal Ad^nisM^^ 
search and Documentation Services), which, during these 
)“7s, again brought out the 'TaWettes Documenta.res , 

Congresses 

If we now consider the congresses 3 ^bTectt they 

of course impossible to treat at any length all the subjects tn y 
dealt with, or^ the national reports submitted to the congresses a 

‘’'^CrS.toli SlS’congresses, the subjects dealt with and 
the qeneral Reporters, we refer the reader to the appendix at the 
end of this expose). Nevertheless, most of the subjects dealt with 
will be briefly reviewed, not only because they give an i , 
Ae activiL of the Union (and consequently also o munic^ 
authorities) during the years under consideration, to 

it is interesting to see how some of the congress theme ^ 
matters of particular importance at a given perio , 

SinqressS on the other hand deal with material with which the 
municipalities and their administrators are concerned almost con- 
tinually. 

The Congress of Paris in 1925 

Tn Paris there were three subjects: Systems of Municipal Govern- 
ment in VarSs Countries. The Land Use Policy of the Local 
Shorities and its Influence on the Problem of Housing, and The 
Laroe Aqqlomerations: Legal and Administrative Problems Resu - 
i„g® frL" th” E«c.si». of Suburbs aud thci. Incorporation in 
the Larqe Urban Centres. A voluminous general report on the 
ftst subject was written by Mr. G. Montagu Harris, of the 
Ministry of Health in London, besides national reports from 10 
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countries* The report by Mr. Montagu Harris (who had formerly 
been Secretary of the County Councils Association of England and 
Wales) was one of the first pieces of comparative general munici- 
pal law we know. 

At the same time, the study originally written by Mr. Montagu 
Harris had nothing whatsoever to do with the congress. It ensued 
from his co-operation in a Royal Commission on Local Government, 
of which Lord Onslow was chairman, which had the task of 
gathering information of an official nature on systems of local 
government in the British Empire and in a certain number of foreign 
countries. Mr* Montagu Harris was authorized to use the information 
he had collected for a study of his own and the lULA obtained his 
permission to publish a French version of this study for the congress 
in Paris. 1) Thus his general report was not a resume of the 
national reports, of which ten had been submitted and which 
appeared as ‘‘annexes’' in the same congress document. These were 
based on a questionnaire drawn up by the congress committee on 
the subject, “The Relationship between the Central Government 
and Local Authorities”. (Several of these questions correspond 
with those in the questionnaire for the 1963 congress). 

The whole collection of reports, a book of 30G pages, is still a 
very interesting document. 

For the two other subjects of the Congress of Paris in 1925, 
“The Land Use Policy of Local Authorities” and ,,The Large 
Agglomerations”, the method was followed for the first time of 
national reports (based on a questionnaire) and a general report 
summing up the national reports. The general reporters were M.P. 
Droogleever Fortuyn, subsequently Mayor of Rotterdam, and M. 
Henri Sellier, Mayor of Suresnes, one of the founders of the Union 
des Villes et Communes de France and at that time its secretary- 
general. 

The remarkable thing about these two subjects is that at the time 
they were probably of fairly recent interest, i.e. they really dealt 
with comparatively new problems, and that today (in 1963) they 
are still of the greatest importance. (At the Washington Congress 
in 1961 one of the subjects was again the large agglomerations!). 
The newness of the problem of the large agglomerations — not of 
their existence, but of recognizing and analyzing the nature of the 

problem they present is apparent from the fact that it had been 

considered necessary to provide the subject with the sub-title 
mentioned above: “Legal and Administrative Problems resulting 


The almost identical English version appeared in London in 1926: “Local 
Government in Many Lands". A comparative study by G. Montagu Harris, 
O.B.E., M.D., London, 1926 (Second printing 1933). 
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from the Extension of Suburbs and Their Incorporation in the Large 
Urban Centres'*, 

At that time, it was customary to adopt “recommendations and 
resolutions" at the end of a congress. Some of those of the 1925 
congress have already been mentioned above. Recommendations 
were also adopted with regard to the three subjects dealt with. 

With regard to “Systems of Municipal Government in Various 
Countries", a recommendation was simply made for further study 
of the matter. However, the recommendation in respect of “Real 
Estate Policy" (which was also to be the subject of further study) 
starts by stating that “The Congress agrees to reject in this matter, 
and in all other matters, propositions tending to indicate a line of 
conduct for the municipalities", which leads us to suspect that 
there must have been quite considerable differences of opinion on 
this point. The main item in the resolution on the large agglomer- 
ations is the following: “The Congress considers that a sound 
administration demands that the whole of the elements liable to be 
taken into consideration in the management and exploitation of a 
public service must depend only upon a single authority, both from 
the point of view of financial organization and as regards the 
geographical zone of action". 

That the organization of the great urban agglomerations divided 
into distinct administrative units must be arranged in such a 
fashion as to ensure maximum financial solidarity between the 
different constituent elements, that it must allow centralized manage- 
ment of all services of communal interest, either by creating a 
general power superimposed for this purpose on private authorities 
or by amalgamating local administrative units with a view to 
exploiting services having a general character". 

Both as regards its subject matter and as regards the number 
of participants, the Congress of Paris appears to have been a great 
success. According to the information available there were 772 
delegates from 29 countries. 


Barcelona^Seville 

We now come to the 1929 congress, which was held in Barcelona 
and in Seville. We have the impression that a certain fixed proce- 
dure had been found at the Paris Congress in 1925, which was also 
applied at subsequent congresses. Invitations were now sent in the 
first place to the national unions; there was a limited number of 
subjects for discussion (cf. the nine sub- titles of the theme 
“Communal Administration" dealt with at Ghent in 1913); national 
reports were submitted, based on a questionnaire; and there were 
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aeneral reports, in which these national reports were summed up. 
SolraS” th„e was no report t.o„ 

It sue? a report 'o be (onndlmong the docatents oi subsequent 
congresses a. this period. Tbe co.gre^^ documents, wh.ch^now 

tptri “ethtr th“e SSUgress themes, are 

S-rs\o<Rom.inJ955.;na^ 

?rnt=r«? looked upon'as s„pplem».in, the study made by Mr. 

national reports a^thLities in the different countries and the 

various L ^asks between such local authorities and the 

very varied division ^ ™^adeed form the basis for any 

central government finance in the various coun^' 

comparison of systems of that the allocation of 

tries. The report attaches Ze the greatest 

tasks to the municipalities is g , Congress of Rome 

financial freedom. (In the gener P , jgagt jf "financial 

in 1 929 with the various reports for Rome . } . 

Another striking feature 

Sellier is that they state .°ur Internatona , y 

nature, renounces any ambition to of the 

dations determining lines of leqislation”. Entirely 

member countries in preparing P i . Barcelona-Seville 

were adopted. And in view o the great variety ^ 

cou.pe,«ce =' 'Jf ^ f 

SmSme vague remarks, in which case it is of little value. 
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The second subject of the 1929 Congress was "Municipal 
Economic Enterprises", the third "Expropriation in the General 
Interests." Thus, all the different congress subjects lay in the 
financial and economic sphere. (The "expropriation" theme was 
directly connected with the subject of land use policy dealt with in 
1925). 

It is unnecessary to state that both these subjects, too, are still 
of interest today. As we know, one of the special subjects of the 
1963 congress is "The Economic Activities of Local Authorities". 
Here again, a comparison is interesting. 

In 1929 attention was mainly paid to public utility enterprises 
(which, at least in the questionnaire for the reports in 1963, is gone 
into less thoroughly than other activities of the municipalities in 
the economic field ) . 

Yet in the "Examples of Municipal Enterprises and Exploita- 
tions" others were also named, for instance under the heading 
Food: municipal restaurants and "Ratskellers", and under the 
heading Fine Arts: museums, theatres, orchestras and cinemas. 

The 1929 Congress included an extensive and interesting journey 
through Spain, in which 200 congress delegates took part. They 
travelled by special train and at every station where the train 
stopped delegations from the municipal authorities came to greet 
them. This made a great impression on all those attending the 
congress. A further piece of information regarding this congress is 
that quite a large number of towns in Latin American countries 
were represented, undoubtedly as a result of the special bond 
between Spain and Latin America. Moreover, it is interesting that 
Germany was again represented at the Spanish Congress, which 
had not been the case at the Paris Congress, 

The London Congress in 1932 

Although the Congress in London in 1932 had only two subjects, 
one of them was very comprehensive. It was entitled "The Practical 
Working of Local Authorities" and was intended to be a con- 
tinuation of the study made in 1925 and a supplement to Montagu 
Harris’s report for the Congress of Paris. And so it went without 
saying that Montagu Harris should again be the general reporter 
on this subject. In the introduction to his very interesting general 
report, after having stated that the study he made in 1925 had been 
published as a book in English with official permission and the 
French version used as a report to the Congress of Paris, he goes 
on to write: "It is necessary for me to allude to this, for the reason 
that that Report (of 1925) was held to contain, for the purposes of 
the present Congress, a sufficient outline (although now in many 
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respects somewhat out of date) of the legal framework of the local 
government systems in each of the countries dealt with> whereas it 
was desired this year (after having covered the ground of finance 
at the Congress in Spain in 1929), to build up on this foundation a 
review of the manner in which the said local government institutions 
actually work in practice/' The writer then shows how much more 
difficult it is to obtain trustworthy and correct information regard- 
ing this practical working. This is followed by a systematic survey 
of the working of institutions such as an ''Elected Assembly'/ an 
“Executive’/ “Committees” and also of the “Relations between 
Elected Assembly and Executive’/ ''Office Organization”. "Refer- 
endum’/ etc. Although it is now out of date. Montagu Harris’s 
study is still interesting. It is included in the report of the London 
Congress on the subject of “The practical work of local authorities”, 
together with national reports from no less than 31 countries. This 
was the largest number of national reports ever attained before 
the War, which proves that the Union was becoming more and 
more firmly established among the national unions. Among the 
reports, there were six from non-European countries, namely four 
from countries of the British Commonwealth (Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa) and also one from the United 
States and one from Persia. 

The second subject of the London Congress was ‘'The Training 
of Local Government Officials”. On this subject too, a general 
report was made and a large number of national reports (20). The 
general reporter was Professor Herman Finer, Professor at the 
London School of Economics (part of the University of London) 
now at the University of London and author of a number of books 
in the field of public administration. His report also went, into the 
matter thoroughly and began with a chapter on “The Importance 
of Administration in Modern Local Government”, which — apart 
from a few practical items of information — is still of current 
interest as, of course, is the subject itself. 

The London Congress also included a number of excursions, 
some of them actually in London and some of them to other towns 
in Great Britain. In London itself small groups visited a number of 
municipal institutions of Greater London (schools, hospitals, 
etc.) and the London School of Economics (University of London), 
where discussions took place between a group of delegates and a 
number of professors, namely Professor Finer and some of his 
colleagues (Professors Robson, Hunter, Tawney, Keynes, Martin, 
Unwin and Heddicar). These discussions at a high scientific ley el 
were undoubtedly very interesting and it would be of great ad- 
vantage if the congresses held by the Union today were to offer 
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similar opportunities. Of the excursions to other towns, those to the 
famous garden cities of Letchworth and Welwyn should be men- 
tioned. Furthermore, there was a local government exhibition 
connected with the congress, which was an exhibition of "applian- 
ces. plant and materials used in connection with the various phases 
of local government administration”. 

The congress documents for London were published for the first 
time in three languages — not only in French and English but also 
in German. Moreover, we must mention the fact that apart from the 
ordinary reports issued in a normal size at Brussels, a large-size de 
luxe edition was published in London, containing besides the 
normal congress documents descriptions of the national unions 
belonging to the Union and of a number of towns in a large number 
of countries, all with illustrations (likewise in the three languages. 
English. French, and German). 


The Betliri'^Munich Congress in 1936 

We now come to the last pre-war congress, which was held in 
Berlin and Munich in 1936. (Unfortunately, most of the documents 
of this congress we possess exist only in a German version) . 

Shortly before the Congress the President of the Union, Mr. F. 
M. Wibaut, died. Mr. G. Montagu Harris, who had played such a 
large part in our organization as far back as 1925, was appointed 
his successor. He remained President until 1948. 

The Berlin Congress began with a long opening speech by the 
new chairman who first paid homage to his predecessor, who. in 
the twelve years of his presidency, had so well deserved of the 
International Union of Local Authorities. He then gave an account 
of his world tour in the years 1933/34 starting with a stay of six 
months in the United States and Canada. He referred to the Public 
Administration Clearing House in Chicago, at that time under the 
management of Mr. Louis Brownlow. as one of the most valuable 
research institutions in America and stated with satisfaction that 
the big municipal unions in the United States had now joined the 
Union. 

Mr. Montagu Harris had subsequently visited Japan and then 
India, where a number of unions and institutes existed in the field 
of local government. In this connection he referred in the first place 
to the Institute of Local Self-Government in Bombay, which had 
already belonged to the Union before Mr. Montagu Harris’s tour 
and had arranged his journey through India. Mr. Montagu Harris 
also expressed his conviction that in the vast and densely populated 
country of India, where local government is based on a great tradi- 
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tion in the past, it will be of very great significance in the future. 
The President finally gave his views on the task of the Union: it 
was not, he said, to criticize certain systems, but rather as a scientif- 
ically aimed organization, to search into such systems and compare 
them; it could then be left to those who bore the responsibility for 
their own people tO' draw their own conclusions. This is a point o-f 
view which obviously applies at all times, but which in Germany in 
1936 must have been voiced with a specific purpose. 

We have mentioned Mr. Montagu Harris’s speech not only 
because the tour described in it supplied the material for two books, 
namely ‘'Westward to the East” (1935) and “Comparative Local 
Government” (1948) ^) but also because this tour, made by the 
man who, as he himself said, had attended all the congresses of the 
Union since 1924 and nearly all the meetings of the Bureau (of 
which he was one of the English members) extended the Union’s 
contact with countries outside Europe (U.S.A. and Canada) and 
partly even (as in the case of Japan) established such contact for 
the first time. As we know, contact with Asiatic and later also with 
African countries was increased and intensified considerably after 
1950 (see Chapter V). 

One of the two subjects of the Berlin Congress was of highly 
topical interest, the other being of a more general nature. The first 
was “The Local Authorities Campaign against Unemployment” and 
the second “Cultural Enterprises of Local Authorities”. 

It is interesting to note that one of these two subjects, namely the 
activities of municipalities in the cultural field, was dealt with 
again after the war; first in Rome in 1955 and then in Brussels in 
1963. National reports had been made on both subjects for the 
Berlin Congress (21 on the first and 17 on the second). There 
were three general reporters for the first subject and two for the 
second one. These were Mr. Kurt Jezerich, Berlin, Mr. Strolin, 
Lord Mayor of Stuttgart, and Professor John Hilton of Cambridge, 
for unemployment, and Professor G. A. van Poelje, The Hague, 
and Mr. Fiehler, “Oberbiirgermeister” of Munich, for culture. 

Furthermore, there was also an exhibition connected with the 
congress, entitled “The German Municipality”. No excursions 
were made, but the congress moved to Munich for its final days. 

The speeches given at the congress, in which the theme was 
more than ever that of mutual understanding and friendship among 
the nations, reflect something of the tense international situation 


1) G. Montagu Harris, “Westward to the East. The Record of a World 
Tour in Search of Local Government", Brussels and London, 1935. 

G. Montagu Harris, “Comparative Local Government", Hutchinson University 
(Politics), London, 1948. 
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prevailing in 1936* There are two other striking things about this 
congress: the large number of Germans taking part in it, some 150 
of whom were guests of honour'’ (at least on paper, there is no 
evidence whether or not they really attended the congress) and the 
fact that at the end of the congress proceedings an extract was 
given from a number of press accounts of the congress in foreign 
newspapers, in which the ‘^German Municipality" exhibition re- 
ceived special praise, 

1936-1939 

The congress at Berlin and Munich was the last activity to be 
held by the Union before the war. A limited conference was to 
have been held at Liege in September 1939, in connection with a 
"Hydrological Exposition" in that city and would have been the 
"International Conference of Inland Ports". However, it was 
cancelled when war broke out. The programme also included a 
congress in Budapest in 1940, where inter alia the subject of the 
financial relationship between the central government and the 
municipalities was to have been considered. 

For the more technical conferences held in the years between 
1924 and 1929, we refer to the list of congresses and conferences 
included in the appendix. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RE-^ESTABLISHMENT AND RE^ORIENTATION 
AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 

CONFERENCES IN 1946 AND 1947. 

During the Second World War, as during the First World War, 
the Union was of course unable to continue its activities. With 
regard to this period, we read the following in a report from Mr. 
Vinck to the 1947 Congress in Paris (also referred to below): 

“During the war, although cut off from the world, the interna- 
tional centre in Brussels was able to continue its existence, thanks 
to the hospitality and material aid received from the Union of 
Belgian Towns, which in turn was supported by those among the 
central Belgian administration who, despite the occupation, favoured 
our cause. At the same time, our friends in America promoted the 
intermunicipal idea by developing a Pan-American centre at 
Havana’'. 

The “Centre Pan-Americain, La Havanna”, the secretary of 
which was Mr. Carlos Moran, was indeed the ‘^address” of our 
international organization during the war, though in a more or less 
symbolic fashion. Directly after the liberation, the centre in Brussels 
was able to resume its activities on a modest scale. (Meanwhile the 
secretariat of the Inter-American Municipal Organization, under the 
management of Mr. Carlos Moran, continued to be established at 
Havana until 1959. It now has its headquarters at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and a bureau in Washington). 

The Conference at Brussels in 1946 

Thanks to the untiring activity of Mr. Vinck (who soon received 
financial support from a number of national unions, namely from 
France, Great Britain, the United States, Switzerland and The 
Netherlands), it was already possible to hold a limited conference 
at Brussels in 1946. 

At this meeting, 12 unions or national committees were represent- 
ed (“some having survived the war, others being reborn out of 
their ashes" ) and there were 120 participants in all. This was not a 
very large number, but it was at least a beginning of renewed in- 
ternational contact. Such contact was resumed more quickly after 
the Second World War than it had been at the end of the First 
World War, although only a limited number of countries was 
represented at the 1946 meeting, whereas the Congress at Amster- 
dam in 1924 had been attended by representatives from towns in 
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all belligerent countries* But as Mr. Vinck stated in his. convoca- 
tion, Brussels was intended to be no more than "a primary inter- 
national conference, in the course of which we shall examine condi- 
tions for resuming the activities of our International Union and 
exchange views on certain questions which, in the course of the 
war and subsequently, seem to have a very special importance". 

These subjects were: municipal autonomy, the part played by 
the municipality in civic education, and the tasks of the munici- 
pality in reconstruction. The secretariat had sent round a memo- 
randum on the first two subjects. The memorandum regarding 
the part played by the municipalities in civic education contains an 
interesting passage in which Mr. Vinck states that he attended the 
first meeting of the newly created UNESCO in London in 1945, 
at which he and the Belgian Minister of Education (Instruction 
Publique), M. Auguste Buisseret, submitted a joint memorandum in 
which they referred to the resolution of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations adopted in 1924 but which had had no practical effect; 
the memorandum expressed the hope that the co-operation achieved 
this time, with UNESCO, would prove more effective. 

Mr. Vinck had also been in contact in London with Mr. Herbert 
Emmerich, the director of the Public Administration Clearing 
House in Chicago, and had discussed with him plans for co- 
operation between UNESCO and the three organizations estab- 
lished in Brussels (the International . Union, The International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences and the International Feder- 
ation for Housing and Town Planning) . 

Although UNESCO, which had just come into existence, was not 
yet able to consider these proposals, it nevertheless goes to show 
how the Union tried to establish bonds with international govern- 
mental organizations again immediately after the war. And, as we 
shall see, these attempts did indeed take shape in the post-war 
years. 

A few countries sent in reports on the three subjects for the 
congress put forward by the secretariat and discussions went on 
for four days. These took place partly in the small circle of this 
first conference and partly together with the delegates at a 
'‘regional conference" of the International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, which was held in Brussels simultaneously. The 
joint discussions covered “civic education" and “local autonomy". 

However, the various subjects were treated on a more or less 
provisional basis and appeared on the agenda again at the Paris 
Congress in 1947. The most important thing about the 1946 con- 
ference was that contact had been re-established — at least among 
the 12 countries represented at the conference — and that it was 
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decided, with the help of the national unions, to build up the Union 
again and, if possible, to hold a big Congress once more in 1947. 

The Congress of Parts in 1947 

The Union did indeed succeed, between the summer of 1946 and 
that of 1947, in obtaining sufficient contacts to enable it to organize 
a congress in Paris in July 1947, at which 23 countries were 
represented. As we have already stated above, the subjects put 
forward at this congress were the same as those dealt with in 
Brussels in 1946. And indeed, they were of great importance, 
particularly in the post-war period, added to which the fact that far 
more countries were represented in Paris constituted ample reason, 
from that point of view too, for again submitting them to consider- 
ation. 

One of the most interesting documents of the Paris Congress is 
the “Report to the General Assembly'' by the Secretary-General 
{from which much of the aforegoing is quoted). Apart from de- 
scribing the state of affairs inside the Union itself, it also gives cer- 
tain information regarding the member unions and expresses the 
hope of establishing more contacts with a number of European 
countries (inter alia the Scandinavian countries) and with the 
countries of Central and South America. Apart from UNESCO, 
the Union also hoped to establish bonds with the United Nations 
and the Economic and Social Council. The bonds with UNESCO 
had already grown stronger, as also appeared from the fact that 
the Paris Congress was held in the UNESCO building (the old 
building in the Avenue Kleber) and that some of UNESCO's staff 
assisted at the congress. All the same, reconstruction of the Union 
after the war was still a difficult problem and Mr. Vinck appealed 
urgently to all “towns and other local authorities" and their 
organizations to rebuild the Union and above all to make possible 
the distribution of the “considerable documentary riches" available 
at the Brussels office. ^) 

Meetings of the Bureau in 1947 and 1948 

This problem of bringing the Union into action again after the 
Second World War was dealt with several times subsequent to the 


The reports of the congresses at Brussels (1946) and Paris (1947) were 
not published in a single volume. A number of documents were, however, included 
in “L’ Administration Locale" ("Local Administration"), which appeared in a 
loose-leaf edition at irregular intervals again betv/een 1946 and 1948. 
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Congress of 1947 at meetings of the governing body of the Union, 
the "Permanent Bureau", At a meeting held in Brussels in Novem- 
ber 1947, Mr, Vinck suggested, inter alia, that the Union should 
be put on to a broader basis by also admitting individual towns as 
members, more or less on an equal footing with the national unions 
on which, particularly since 1925, the International Union had re- 
lied for support. It would only be necessary to lay down in the 
Statutes the relationship between individual towns and national 
unions in any particular country, Mr. Vinck expected that such a 
measure would result in a new revival of the Union and the meeting 
decided to submit an amendment of the Statutes to this effect to the 
following General Assembly. 

Great results were also expected of a propaganda campaign 
among the national unions, most of which were still more or less in 
process of reconstruction themselves following the war, inviting 
them to assist in building up the Union anew. 

The United States, where Mr. Arkema, director of the Union 
of Netherlands Municipalities, was to go on tour, was also to be 
asked to co-operate in a larger measure with the Union, In 
principle, it was agreed to hold a conference and a general assembly 
at Geneva in 1948, and a congress at Prague in 1949, (The 
conference at Geneva was held in 1949 and the congress at Prague 
was cancelled). 

Unfortunately, the propaganda campaign was not as fruitful as 
had been expected. From discussions held by Mr. Arkema in 
Brussels after he had been in contact with various national unions 
and after his American tour, the plan first emerged whereby the 
activities of the Secretariat would be carried out partly in Brussels 
and partly at The Hague, at the headquarters of the Union of 
Netherlands Municipalities, 

When these plans were worked out further, however, many 
practical difficulties were encountered, so that Mr. Vinck finally 
suggested moving the entire secretariat to The Hague. Mr. Arkema 
would then bear complete responsibility and would take his place 
as Secretary-General. 

Mr. Vinck’s proposal was adopted unanimously at a meeting of 
the Permanent Bureau held at The Hague in September 1948. 
Since Mr. Montagu Harris had expressed the wish to resign in 
view of his age, a new president was elected to take his place, 
Mr. P, J. Oud, Mayor of Rotterdam and Chairman of the Union 
of Netherlands Municipalities, 


This amendment of the Statutes was adopted by the General Assembly at 
Geneva in 1949. 
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To replace Mr. Leon W outers, who had been for many years 
Assistant-Director of the Belgian Union and Assistant Secretary- 
General ol the International Union, Miss H. J. D. Revers, LL.D., 
Assistant-Director of the Union of Netherlands Municipalities, was 
elected Assistant Secretary-General of the Union. 

Thus the Secretariat of the Union, which had had its headquar- 
ters in Belgium since 1913, was transferred to The Netherlands. 
“We pass the torch on to you, keep it burning'', w^ere the words 
spoken by Mr. Vinck to Mr. Oud and Mr. Arkema on this 
occasion. It was indeed a historic moment when the two men who 
had done so much for the Union, its President, Mr. Montagu 
Harris, and its Secretary-General, Mr. Vinck, “passed on the 
torch’'. And everybody felt it was a matter of course that they 
should both be elected honorary presidents of the Union. 

Mr. Vinck attended the Congress at Geneva in 1949 and the 
speech he made there was received with great applause. He died in 
1950, a few days before his 80th birthday. 

Mr. Montagu Harris, who was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing the Geneva Congress, was present at Brighton in 1951, where he 
delivered an impressive speech in commemoration of his friend 
Emile Vinck. Unfortunately Mr. Harris, too, died shortly after- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PERIOD 19494963 


After the establishment of its secretariat at The Hague, the lULA 
displayed a rapid and extensive development. It expanded its 
activities considerably and no longer confined itself to organizing 
congresses and collecting and publishing documentation material. 
Geographically, too, it extended its field of operation, which had 
originally been limited to Europe and North America. 

Partly for this reason, we shall treat the most recent history of 
the Union in a different manner from its history prior to 1940, in 
which we mainly described the congresses at some length. More- 
over, if we were to give such an extensive description of the 
conferences held since 1949, it would be liable to become a rather 
monotonous list, since they have been held regularly every two 
years. And finally, all congress documents for this period — un- 
like those for the period before 1940, which are comparatively rare 
— are available in many countries (and obtainable from the lULA 
secretariat). 

For all these reasons, we shall deal with the period 1949-1963 
on the basis of the following classification of the Union s activities: 

1. Congresses and conferences; 

2. Special committees and study conferences (seminars); 

3. Periodicals and other publications; 

4. Special studies (research) ; 

5. Contacts with governmental and non-governmental organi- 
zations (UN, UNESCO, WHO, FAO, Council of Europe, 
UNICEF); 

6. Regional activities in Asia and Africa, Intermunicipal Tech- 
nical Assistance; 

7. Documentation. Inquiries. The establishment of contacts be- 
tween towns, etc. 

L Congresses and Conferences 

Thus, again we start with the congresses which, despite every- 
thing, still remain the highlights in the existence of our organiza- 
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tion. The resulting benefits of such events might be the subject 
of lengthy discussions. This is particularly relevant with respect 
to the post-war congresses at which, apart from a few exceptions, 
no recommendations, decisions or resolutions were adopted. How- 
ever, the author of this history is convinced that the lULA congresses 
are very important, even if they produce no direct tangible results. 
Apart from the fact that the theoretical study of comparative 
municipal law is furthered by the reports received from a large 
number of countries on a certain subject, many of the participants 
at the congresses will have received new ideas in the course of the 
years, which will have contributed to finding a practical solution 
for a certain problem in their own country. But at the same time, 
we firmly believe that contact between participants at the con- 
gresses can form a very valuable contribution to mutual under- 
standing among the nations, especially as municipal authorities 
have many problems in common and so, in a certain sense, are 
anxious to try to understand one another. 


Geneva, 1949 

The first conference of this period was at Geneva in 1949 where 
the system of ''main subjects" and "subsidiary subjects" was 
followed for the first time. This distinction meant that, regarding 
the "main subjects", national reports based on a questionnaire and 
a general report were sent round to the participants before the 
congress, whereas on the subsidiary subjects, only a spoken 
address was given, which might or might not be based on a number 
of national reports. The main subjects of the congress were The 
Problem of Housing and The Prevention of Road Accidents — 
two themes that were not only of topical interest at that time, but 
which still are. The former has meanwhile become somewhat less 
acute in many countries, the latter, on the other hand, has grown 
more critical almost everywhere. 

An important event which occurred at Geneva was that during 
the General Council meeting the Swedish, Danish and Norwe- 
gian unions of local authorities, which had resigned from the 
Union some time before the war, rejoined the Union. Further- 
more, the German and Italian unions became members again and 


For the titles of all the reports prepared for this conference, for the 
proceedings and for the names of the reporters we refer the reader to the appendix 
to this expose, containing a list of all publications issued by the Union. The same 
applies to all other congresses and conferences dealt with in this chapter. 
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the newly established union of local authorities in the new state 
ol Israel was also admitted as a member. ^ ) 

Brighton. 1951 

The next meeting, which was called a congress again (the 
difference between conferences and congresses has never been al- 
together clear, particularly in post-war years), took place at 
Brighton in 1951. It had one main subject and one subsidiary 
subject. The main subject. Local Authorities and Education, was 
very comprehensive and the national reports on it were based on a 
very detailed questionnaire dealing with the entire organization of 
education in the countries concerned. It is obvious that such an 
extensive subject as Local Authorities and Education could not be 
disposed of at one congress; moreover, there were found to be 
many points on which it was immediately considered that further 
study would be required. So the Congress of Brighton decided to 
continue the study of this subject. The Education Committee, the 
first of the special IlILA committees, which will be dealt with 
below, was established as a result of this congress. 

Vienna. 1953 

The Congress at Vienna in 1953 had a more general theme as 
its main subject, namely The Large City and the Small Munici- 
pality — Their Strength and Their Weakness. As the title 
implies, the idea was to compare the two sides of the large and the 
small municipality, the advantages and disadvantages attached to 
both. Accordingly, there were two reporters, one for the big 
municipalities and one for the small municipalities. The Vienna 
Congress bore a festive character, for it commemorated the 40th 
anniversary of the Union. It was also the first Union congress to be 
honoured by having the Head of State of the host country 
present at its inaugural meeting. Moreover, Dr. Theodore Korner. 
President of the Federal Republic of Austria and former Mayor 
of Vienna, addressed the congress in an official opening speech. 


1) As already stated in a previous chapter, new Statutes were also adopted 
at Geneva, and a new governing body elected. 

The provision whereby the Onion had its headquarters in Brussels was of 
course deleted on this occasion. It was laid down that the General Council 
should decide where the Union was to have its headquarters. (It was decided at 
Geneva that it should be at The Hague). By a later amendment to the Statutes 
in 1957, the provision whereby the headquarters of the Union were at the 
Hague was included in the Statutes themselves. On the same occasion, the Union 
was constituted as a union under Netherlands law, so that in accordance with 
Dutch law, Royal Consent to its new Statutes was applied for and obtained. 





As already noted above, the Congress of Vienna again gave 
attention to the national unions of local authorities. Indeed, the 
national unions even forraed one of the subjects of the congress, 
on which a report was made, based on an inquiry held by the 
lULA secretariat. This was published by the lULA in book form 
in 1956, and included supplementary information received after the 
congress. 

A further novelty in Vienna was the "panel discussion" on the 
work of the United Nations, especially the "technical assistance 
programme", held by a member of the UNESCO staff (M. Guy de 
Lachariere) and Professor Charles S. Ascher of Brooklyn College, 
New York, who had meanwhile been appointed the Union's 
representative at the United Nations. This "panel discussion", 
which was followed by a general discussion, was a successful 
attempt to acquaint the members of the lULA with certain aspects 
of the work of the United Nations and to investigate in what man- 
ner the lULA and its members could co-operate with it. (We shall 
return to this subject later) . 

The Vienna Congress ended with a ball in the Town Hall 
Square. This not only emphasized the 40th anniversary of the 
lULA, but the musical tradition of Vienna. 

Rome, 1955 

At the Congress at Rome in 1955, the main subject was Local 
Government Finance and its Importance for Local Autonomy. 
Prior to this congress, a volume of nearly 400 pages had appeared 
which included, apart from national reports from 24 countries, an 
analytical survey of these reports. This book is still an important 
source of comparative municipal law. In his closing remarks the 
general reporter. Dr. V. Pertusio. Mayor of Genoa, drew up a 
number of recommendations which, although they could not be 
regarded as formal conclusions of the congress, were at least a 
recapitulation of the views that had been put forward by municipal 
circles on the subject of municipal finance and its importance for 
local autonomy. One of these recommendations, namely that con- 
cerning the need for national institutions to provide credit facilities 
to local authorities, has been one of the factors leading to the estab- 
lishment of the International Information Centre for Local Credit, 
whose headquarters are located in The Hague. 

Within the framework of the Congress of Rome a "European 
Day" was held for the first time, a day on which discussions were 
held on subjects of eminent importance to European local authori- 
ties, namely "The Representation of Local Authorities in European 
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Institutions’", and The International Contacts of Municipalities"", 
Written reports had been submitted beforehand on both subjects, 
A special event that occurred during the Rome Congress was the 
audience granted by His Holiness Pope Pius XII to all members of 
the Congress, On this occasion, His Holiness made a speech in 
which he pointed out inter alia the positive part which local govern- 
ment authorities can play in promoting better understanding among 
the nations, not only inside Europe, but outside as wellH) 


The Hague. 1957 

The following Congress took place at Scheveningen and The 
Hague, the headquarters of the lULA, in 1957. 

At it, Problems of Urban Expansion, Traffic Congestion in the 
City Centre and The Development of Community Life in Rural 
Areas were dealt with under the collective title: Town and Country. 
In choosing these subjects, problems had been sought that concern 
both urban and rural municipalities, and for the two latter subjects 
the congress had been divided into two sections: one for the 
delegates from towns and the other for delegates from rural 
municipalities. However, this arrangement was not a success, since 
by far the greater majority of those attending the congress held the 
opinion that the congress offered a good opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of both kinds of municipalities to become acquainted with 
each other"s problems! 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the traffic problem, 
which had also been dealt with at Geneva in 1949, appeared on the 
agenda again eight years later, this time under a different title: in 
1949 it had been “The Prevention of Road Accidents” and in 
1957 it was “Traffic Congestion"". The title of the speech made by 
Professor Lewis Mumford, Professor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “Control of Urban Explosion”, was also signifi- 
cant. 

At The Hague, too, a European Day was held, devoted to 
various problems facing the municipalities as a result of European 
economic integration. The addresses mainly concerned the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (the treaties of Rome had not yet 
come into force) and the meeting was addressed by a member of the 
High Authority of the E.C.S.C., Mr. D. P. Spierenburg. 


1) The written reports and the spoken addresses and discussions held on the 
European Day were published in a separate booklet, together with the Pope s 
speech. 
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Berlin. 1959 


In the varied procession of congresses and congress subjects, 
we now come to the Congress of Berlin in 1959, which was entirely 
devoted to the social activities of the municipalities. The subjects 
dealt with at this Congress were Local Services for Young People 
and Care of the Aged. Here again we find a typical example of 
subjects which, while they were not new, nevertheless were a sign 
that accents in municipal activities were shifting. For the care of 
young people and of the aged are municipal concerns that have 
assumed greater proportions and more importance since the 
Second World War than they had had in the period preceding it. 
Regarding Local Services for Young People, a substantial volume 
was again published, containing 26 national reports and a general 
report. On the second subject, Care of the Aged, only a short 
extract from the national reports was published. 

Two special meetings were held at Berlin, one devoted to 
affairs of a specifically European nature and the other devoted to 
the specific problems of municipalities in Asia and Africa. The 
theme of the European Day, as the first meeting was again called, 
was Education for Europe. Discussions on this subject, which had 
already been studied by two of the Union's committees, the 
Education Committee and the European Affairs Committee, were 
opened by an address given by Mr. Lodovico Benvenuti, Secretary 
General of the Council of Europe. After a panel discussion, 
chaired by Mr. Willy Brandt, Burgomaster of Berlin, a number of 
recommendations were adopted regarding the part that local 
authorities can play in educating their citizens in the European 
idea, both in and out of school. Among these recommendations 
was also one which called for the celebration of a fixed European 
Day each year. 

The special meeting held on municipal problems in Asiatic and 
African countries was a direct result of the increasing contacts of 
the lULA with the countries of those continents, a phenomenon 
that had started some years after the war. Thus, there were 
representatives from towns or institutes in India, Indonesia, the 
Sudan and Japan present at the Congress of Vienna in 1953. An 
important delegation from Thailand was present for the first time 
in Rome in 1955, and the number of representatives from non- 
European countries — particularly from Asia — increased steadily 
at congresses held subsequently. Such participation in a congress 
usually led to membership in the lULA. 
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The Africa-Asia Day held in Berlin in 1959 was presided over 
by the Lord Mayor of Bangkok, Dr. Chamiian Yuvapiirna. The 
speakers were: the President of the All India Federation of Local 
Authorities, Dr. L. P. Khare; the Director of Local Government of 
the Sudan, Mr. Ali Hassan Abdullah; and the Deputy Director of 
the Office of Public Administration of the United Nations, Mr. 
F. J. Tickner. The report on this Africa- Asia Day, which was also 
attended by a large number of European and American delegates, 
includes not only the speeches of the said reporters, but also those 
of a number of other representatives of Asiatic and African 
countries. It is an important report, not only because of its contents, 
but also because it is a lasting reminder of one of the milestones in 
the history of the Union. 

TeUAviv, 1960 

Another milestone, which likewise underlines the fact that the 
lULA developed more and more contacts outside Europe between 
1950 and 1960, was the Congress at Tel- Aviv in 1960. It was, in 
fact, the first time in the existence of the Union that a congress 
had been held outside Europe, and it was a source of great satis- 
faction to the Union that, despite the fact that the large majority 
of member unions (and towns) have their headquarters in Europe 
or are situated there, the Tel-Aviv Congress — like the conference 
held at Washington in 1961 — had a large number of participants 
and was in every way a success. 

In view of the fact that the congress at Tel-Aviv took place 
fairly soon after the one held at Berlin, the system of national 
reports from a large number of countries was not followed. There 
was one subject. The Tasks of Local Authorities in Development 
Areas; this subject was sub-divided into three parts, and two re- 
ports were written for each sub-heading, one on a European 
country and one on a non-European country. There was a report 
from France and one from Ghana on Rural Development; one from 
Great Britain and one from Japan on International Development; 
and one from India and one from Italy on Social and Cultural 
Adaptation of the Population. Moreover, the Mayor of Haifa, Mr. 
Aba Koushy, reported at length on Israel, ‘‘a classic example of a 
developing state''. 

On the subject of the Tel-Aviv Congress, of which, as usual, 
both the preparatory reports and the proceedings were published 
in book form, we must further mention that at the end of the 
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Congress a resolution was adopted, whereby the Executive 
Committe was invited: 

"to encourage and stimulate lULA’s activities in the establishment 
and development of international municipal relationships, especially 
by furthering links of friendship and mutual help between local 
authorities in older, richer and more highly developed countries 
and those in newer, weaker and poorer ones/' 

It was following this resolution that the Union started its 
activities in the field of intermunicipal technical assistance, which 
we shall deal with later. 

Finally, an important event in the history of the Union took 
place at Tel- Aviv, namely the resignation of Professor Oud as 
chairman, a function he had held since 1948. Mr, A. Spinoy, at the 
time Mayor of Malines and President of the Union of Belgian 
Towns, now Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs and Energy, was 
elected his successor. The new president made a speech in which 
he reviewed the outstanding service of Mr. Oud during the period 
of the Union's reconstruction from 1948. Mr. Oud was unanimously 
elected Honorary President of the Union. 

Washington D.C., 1961 

A congress was held outside Europe for the second time in 1961, 
at Washington D. C. Here again, in view of the short time in 
which it had to be prepared, the normal system of national reports 
was abandoned. The preparatory reports were all from represent- 
atives of the United States, and the arrangement was that in the 
discussions at the congress experiences of the United States were to 
be compared with those of other countries. This did, in fact, take 
place, and the proceedings of the congress were published in the 
form of booklets, each containing the addresses and discussions on 
one of the congress subjects. The preparatory reports appeared in 
one volume, under the title: “Local Government in the United 
States". Although this publication is of course far from all-embrac- 
ing, it nevertheless gives a clear survey of a number of aspects of 
local government in the U.S. The exposes on Organization and 
Structure of Local Government in the United States and Metropol- 
itan Areas, in particular, are of great importance on account of 
the insight they give into the leading municipal problems in the 
U.S. At the first working meeting of the congress two represent- 
atives, one from a big city in Europe and one from the United 
States, came forward to give a general survey of the main problems 
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in their towns and of local government in their countries. They 
were Mr. Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the City of New York, and 
Mr, G. E, van Walsum, Burgomaster of Rotterdam, 

At the Washington Congress a number of specific subjects of 
more "technical" importance were dealt with in small working 
groups of 50 to 100 persons: one of the methods used to improve the 
"technique" of the big post-war congresses, and thereby produce 
better results. 

The increasing interest in the IlILA and its congresses on the 
part of representatives from municipalities in developing countries, 
already briefly alluded to above, was also noticeable in Wash- 
ington, More than 50 countries were represented here, including a 
considerable number from Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Brussels, 1963 

To conclude this section on congresses, we may mention that 
the 50th anniversary of the Union is to be celebrated in Brussels, 
the capital of Belgium, the country where it was founded, and 
that the programme will include a pilgrimage to Ghent, The 
subject of this congress, "Local government in the XXth Century" 
is intended to be a review of the first half of this century and an 
attempt to see into the future, 

2. Special Committees and Study Conferences (Seminars) 

The idea was conceived after the war of forming special 
committees within the Union, as is often done in the national 
unions. These committees, which would consist of experts in a 
certain field or persons interested in certain material, would have 
the opportunity of studying certain subjects more thoroughly, both 
by examining them more extensively and by discussing them in 
greater detail than is possible at a congress. So far, only the three 
committees mentioned below have been created, but it is intended 
to increase this number for many people are convinced that al- 
though these committees (which usually have no more than 10 to 
20 members) are less conspicuous than the Union’s big congresses, 
they nevertheless do very useful work. Various studies made by 
the committees (reports on which are usually printed or stencilled), 
form a valuable contribution to the knowledge of certain problems 
and will certainly contribute to their practical solution. Moreover, 
some of these studies have led to study conferences being held with 
a limited number of participants (usually 20 to 40), at which a 
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subject is dealt with in a somewhat wider, though still limited 
circle. 

The fact that the special committees consist of a small number 
of experts in a certain field has, moreover, resulted in their 
becoming the obvious organs for co-operation with some of the 
intergovernmental organizations with which the Union has en- 
tered into a “consultative status’" since the war. Thus the Educa- 
tion and Cultural Committee collaborates with UNESCO and the 
Public Health Committee with the WHO, while the European 
Affairs Committee is concerned particularly with problems in the 
domain of the Council of Europe and the European Communities, 
and the Working Group for Wholesale Markets maintains contacts 
with the FAO. 

It is impossible to deal with the work of the committees in full 
here. Information regarding their activities can be found in all the 
annual reports issued by the Union since 1950. We shall only 
mention the committees here and review the main subjects to which 
they have devoted their attention. 

a. The Education and Cultural Committee 

As already stated above, this body was set up as the Education 
Committee after the congress at Brighton in 1951, where the main 
theme was Local Authorities and Education. Since it was concerned 
not only with affairs directly connected with education, but also 
with affairs in the cultural field, its name was later extended to 
reflect its increased activities. Mr. W. G. Stone, Director of 
Education of the County Borough of Brighton (Great Britain), 
has been chairman of this committee since its establishment. After 
continuing its study on primary and secondary education systems 
for the first few years following its establishment, the committee 
then devoted its attention for several years to adult education, 
in consultation with UNESCO, from whom it also received 
assistance. A report on this subject by its president was dealt with 
at the congress at Rome in 1955. As a result, an extensive inquiry 
was despatched to 16 countries, which led to the publication in 
1960 of a book called “The Concern of Local Authorities with 
Adult Education and Sport; a Comparative Study , with Reports 
from 16 Countries”. 

The committee also devoted its attention to “Education for 
Europe'' on which a three-days' study conference was held in 
1959, in co-operation with the European Affairs Committee. The 
results of this conference were submitted to the Berlin Congress in 
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1959 (vid. supr.)* The committee has recently devoted its attention 
to the task of local authorities in the field of sport and recreation 
and problems of the adjustment of youth to society. Eight-day study 
conferences were held on both subjects in 1961 and 1962 respect- 
ively, at the UNESCO Youth Institute at Gauting (Bavaria), with 
the much appreciated intellectual and material assistance oi this 
Institute and of UNESCO itself, 

b. The Public Health Committee 

This committee, which held its first meeting in 1958, owes its 
existence directly to the lULA'S contacts with the World Health 
Organization, both with the Head Office in Geneva and with the 
European Office, which is now in Copenhagen, In the WHO (as, 
mutatum mutandis, in UNESCO), it v/as felt that many of the 
organization's activities really belonged to the work of the 
municipalities, with which the intergovernmental organizations have 
little or no direct contact. Accordingly, the subjects dealt with by 
the Public Health Committee were chosen in consultation with 
the WHO, and all its meetings were attended by representatives 
of this body. The subjects dealt with successively were: ‘‘The 
Fluoridation of Drinking Water and the Prevention of Dental 
Caries", “The Concern with the Individual in the Operation of 
Public Health Services" and “Local Authorities and Air Pollution". 
This committee, which is presided over by Professor A, Querido 
of Amsterdam University, has also issued a number of (stencilled) 
reports. 

c. The European Affairs Committee 

This committee, which was originally presided over by Mr. 
Ernst Koref, Mayor of Linz (Austria), and which since 1961 has 
had as its presidents Mr. Franz Jonas, Mayor of Vienna, and Mr, 
Kjell T, Evers, Director of the Norwegian Association of Local 
Authorities, was set up in 1953, during the congress at Vienna, 
and held its first meeting in 1954. One of the reasons for its crea- 
tion was the establishment by the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg of a “Special Committee for 
Municipal and Regional Affairs" (since called “Committee on 
Local Authorities" ) which was to study matters under considera- 
tion by the Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg which also had a 
bearing on the interests of municipalities. When, as from January 
1957, a Conference of Local Authorities was held in Strasbourg 
every two years, there was all the more reason for the European 
unions of local authorities belonging to the lULA and represented 
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?n the European Affairs Committee, to study the subjects dealt with 
at the Strasbourg meetings within the framework of this lULA 
committee. 

The establishment, first of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and then of the Common Market and the European Atomic 
Energy Community, has brought new problems for the municipali- 
ties and new tasks for the lULA, The implementation of the 
Treaties of Paris and Rome meant that in a number of fields of 
municipal importance regulations were made or prepared which 
affected the interests of local authorities. Since such regulations 
are directly binding for citizens and governmental bodies in 
member countries, a situation was created whereby the lULA had 
to take over at a European level one of the classical tasks of the 
national unions of municipalities — the representation of municipal 
interests in the national governments — in several fields. Measures 
were taken to make efficient representation of municipal interests 
in organs of the European Communities possible via the lULA and 
to keep members of the lULA advised regarding the activities of 
these organs in fields of municipal importance. 

The European Affairs Committee has also dealt with questions 
having no direct connection with the activities of the varies organs 
of the European institutions. We have already mentioned its study, 
together with the Education and Cultural Committee, of the 
problem of “Education for Europe'’ and its preparation of the 
recommendations adopted on this point on the European Day of 
the Berlin Congress in 1959, Moreover, it also carried out the prep- 
arations for the European Days at the other IlILA congresses 
(Rome, 1955, The Hague, 1957), At the latter meeting, economic 
and social problems encountered by the municipalities as a result 
of European economic integration were dealt with in a panel dis- 
cussion, 

d. The Working Group [or Wholesale Markets 

The Working Group has a slightly different character from the 
special committees of the lULA, A group of directors of municipal 
wholesale markets in Italy, The Netherlands and Germany, who 
had already twice organized a congress of representatives of 
wholesale markets, applied to the lULA in 1957 requesting them 
to establish the group as a “working group" belonging to the 
lULA, and to allow its congresses to be held under the auspices 
of the lULA in future. This request was granted by the lULA in 
principle, but it took the Union some time to find the appropriate 
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form and contents for the Statutes of the Group. It was extended 
to include representatives from wholesale markets from a number 
of other countries, received its own governing body and held a 
congress at Milan in 1960 as a '‘working group'’ belonging to the 
Union. Another Congress of Wholesale Markets is to be held in 
1963, at Lyon (France). The group maintains contact with the 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations), 
which is naturally interested in the organization of wholesale 
markets and the numerous problems connected therewith. 

3. Periodicals and Other Publications 

In the same way as it had done during former periods of its 
existence, the lULA again felt the need after 1949 of publishing 
its own periodical, so that it could keep its members informed of 
the most important problems and their solutions in the municipal 
field in other countries. 

As from July 1949, a bilingual journal was issued (in French 
and in English), the “lULA Bulletin’’ or '^Bulletin de rUlV^\ 
which, besides a few main articles, also included shorter notices, 
among them news concerning the lULA itself and its member 
unions. As far as the latter were concerned, therefore, the "lULA 
Bulletin”, which was published every three months, continued the 
tradition established by the paper called '' U Administration locale*\ 
which had existed up to the middle of 1948. As from 1953, the 
bulletin appeared in three different editions, in French, English and 
German. In 1955, the situation was slightly altered and the name 
was changed to ‘lULA Quarterly” CCahiers de tUlV'\ 
'7GV Hefte"). More space was given for longer articles and, 
at the same time, a short stencilled paper was issued (also in three 
languages), giving short news reports on current municipal events. 
The latter paper CNouvelles de V111V'\ ^lULA Information", 
"IGV Korrespondenz" ) appeared at irregular intervals, four to six 
times a year. 

Although many people felt that this arrangement kept members 
well supplied with news, the publication of two different period- 
icals in three languages was found to be beyond the financial 
capacity of the lULA. Moreover, it was found that many readers 
were already overburdened with publications from their own and 
other countries and would gladly have less to read. Thus, a re- 
organization took place as from January 1961, which at the same 
time cut down the number of periodicals of previous years. A 
magazine was issued called “Local Government Throughout the 
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World", which came out five times a year and which again 
included not only a few main articles but also a number of shorter 
and more topical news reports, which as usual concerned all parts 
of the world, as far as possible. This magazine was published only 
in English and extracts from it were issued in the form of stencils 
in French and German (under the titles: '^Nouvelles de tUIV^* and 
'7GV Nachrichten'). This system has now (at the beginning of 
1963) been in operation for three years. The fact that within the 
short time between 1949 and 1963 the set-up of the IlILA periodical 
was altered comparatively frequently proves that today it is still — 
as it was before the war — a difficult task to find the right kind of 
publication which provides members of the lULA with important 
news as efficiently as possible and maintains contact with them, 
while at the same time not surpassing the lULA's financial powers. 

Since January 1958, a list of books received by the lULA 
library has been issued six times a year under the title "Biblio- 
graphia". In addition to the titles, a short description of the 
contents of each book is given, wherever necessary. This publi- 
cation, which is distributed not only among the general members 
of the ILILA, but also among a large number of libraries and 
scientific institutes throughout the world, has proved to be of great 
value, by no means in the last place for the lULA’s contacts with 
such institutions. 

Besides these periodical publications, the lULA publishes var- 
ious kinds of books from time to time, in the first place, con- 
gress reports, and in the second place, reports from committees 
or study conferences, which we have already mentioned above. 
(A complete list of publications has been added to this brochure in 
the form of an appendix). Lastly, we should mention that since 
1950, Messrs, Martinus Nijhoff of The Hague have acted as 
publishers for the Union's books, 

4. Special Studies (Research) 

As is evident from the aforegoing paragraphs, many studies are 
made at the Secretariat or by the Secretariat in connection with 
congresses, meetings of special committees, study conferences, etc. 
Such studies usually result in the publication of reports. 

After 1950, the Union was also commissioned several times by 
other bodies to undertake extensive studies in the field of com- 
parative municipal law. These studies, which were partly based on 
documentation available in the Union library and partly on 



information that had to be asked for from all parts of the world, 
were always carried out under the auspices of the Secretariat, 
Moreover, in a few cases the lULA has profited in this work from 
the assistance o-f outside experts. 

The first commission came from the UNESCO, which asked 
the Union to make and report on an inquiry into the structure 
and activities of local authorities in a large number of countries. 
After a questionnaire had been drawn up in co-operation with the 
relevant section of UNESCO, it was sent round to all the 
countries in the world and the results were collected and dealt 
with by the lULA Secretariat in the years 1955-'56. 

On the basis of these results, four countries were chosen for a 
more extensive study of municipal law, for which lULA obtained 
the collaboration of experts in the countries in question. These 
studies, which were published by UNESCO in the French series 
“Monographies sur les systemes de gouvernement local** (**Mono- 
graphs on Systems of Local government’*), included Brazil (by Mr. 
Diogo Lordello de Mello), Sweden (by Mr. Arne Wahlstrand, 
Ph. D.,), Thailand (by Mr. Malai Huvanandana, Ph. D. and Mr 
John W. Ryan) and Tunisia (by Mr. Mohammed Snoussi). 

At the same time, the material for the entire inquiry was worked 
on at the Secretariat of the Union by two research fellows 
from the United States who were employed there at the time, Mr. 
Samuel Humes and Miss Eileen M. Martin, Their work led to the 
publication in 1961 of a book entitled “The Structure of Local 
Governments Throughout the World” by Samuel Humes and 
Eileen M. Martin (publishers Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague). 

The second commission came from the Public Administration 
Division of the United Nations, which wished to have a study made 
on “Central Government Services to Local Authorities”. The 
commission for this study was given in 1958, and its aim was 
described as follows: 

“The study would aim to describe various distinctive systems of 
central-local relations, to define common problems of local govern- 
ments and to analyze the services rendered to local governments 
under each system by higher levels of government and by national 
associations of local bodies and research institutions. The study 
would try to offer conclusions about methods of increasing the 
capability of local government to render effective services in rural 
as well as in urban areas.” 
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Signs for the various countries during one of the congresses. 
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This study was undertaken on behalf of lULA by Dr, W, Hoven, 
former Director of the Interior in the former Netherlands East 
Indies, who was assisted by Mrs, A, van den Elshout-Adema van 
Sclieltema, Master of Laws, Leyden and Harvard Universities. The 
study was finished and sent (in stencilled form) to the United 
Nations on October 1, 1962. It is composed of four parts, one of 
which contains some selected country reports (Japan, Geylon, 
Israel, Brazil, Yugoslavia). In part III, the description of the role of 
the national associations of local authorities was prepared by the 
lULA Secretariat. Furthermore, this part contains an expose on 
municipal credit banks, prepared by the above-mentioned Inter- 
national Information Centre for Local Credit whose headquarters 
are situated at The Hague (and with whom the lULA maintains 
close contacts). 

The report, offered by lULA to the Division for Public Adminis- 
tration of the United Nations, will be used by the United Nations 
as a working document for a number of seminars to be held in 
different parts of the world. It has not been published up till now. 

5. Contacts with Governmental and non^Governmental 
Organizations 

Mention has been made several times of the attempts of the Union 
to establish contact with the League of Nations. We remarked then 
that although the League of Nations had recognized the significance 
of the Union in a resolution of the Assembly in 1924, no actual co- 
operation was achieved, probably because the appropriate form 
could not be found for it. 

This changed after the Second World War. Both by means of 
the “Specialized Agencies'' and by means of the ECOSOC 
(Economic and Social Council), the United Nations was able 
to enter into direct contact with so-called “non-governmental 
organizations", and by then a form had also been found in which 
this could be done, namely by granting the so-called “consultative 
status". In 1945, contact was made by the Union with the newly 
created UNESCO and the latter soon granted the Union a 
consultative status. There has always been very close co-operation 
with various sections of UNESCO, as we mentioned several 
times above (particularly in relation to the Education and Cultural 
Committee of the lULA ) . 

Consultative status was also granted in the United Nations 
(ECOSOC), as well as in the WHO (in which recognition is 
called the granting of “official relations"). tSomething of the 
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practical co-operation with the WHO has been described in the 
section dealing with the Public Health Committee of the lULA. 
The contacts with the Secretariat of the United Nations in New 
York have been greatly intensified by the appointment of a 
standing representative of the lULA at the United Nations, which 
post has been held for many years by Dr. Charles S. Ascher, 
Professor of Political Science at Brooklyn College and Associate 
Director of the Institute of Public Administration, New York. 
Professor Ascher acts as intermediary between the relevant sec- 
tions of the U.N. Secretariat and the Union, he continually reports 
plans and projects of one of the bodies that may be of interest to 
the other, and in this way he has already contributed in a large 
measure to co-ordinating activities and stimulating initiatives. 
It was also due to Professor Ascher's mediation that the first 
contacts with the WHO were established and that the existing 
contacts with the UNESCO were strengthened. 

For the rest, numerous direct contacts also exist between the 
lULA Secretariat and various sections of the U.N. Secretariat in 
New York, and also with a number of Regional Offices, namely in 
Geneva (Europe), Bangkok (Far East), Addis Ababa (Africa) 
and Beirut (Near East). Reference should be made in this connec- 
tion to section 6 of this chapter. 

The Union recently obtained a consultative status in UNICEF, 
As stated above with reference to the Working Group for Whole- 
sale Markets, contact now also exists with the FAO, though of 
course the latter has fewer points of contact with the municipalities 
than has UNESCO or the WHO. 

Finally, since 1954, the Union has had a consultative status in 
the Council of Europe, with which, as stated above, the municipal- 
ities also have a number of points of contact through the Committee 
on Local Authorities of the Consultative Assembly and the Con- 
ferences of Local Authorities which are held every two years. The 
meetings of both bodies are attended by one or more observers from 
the Union. 

As regards non-governmental organizations, although the Union 
has contacts with many of them, it is beyond the scope of this 
survey to mention them all here. We shall merely state that the 
Union still collaborates closely with the two organizations with 
which it has had close relations from the beginning of its existence 
— partly due to the fact that for a long time they both had their 
headquarters in the same city and even in the same building as 
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the Union • — namely the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences and the International Federation for Housing and 
Planning. This collaboration, however, is no longer based on a 
working co-operation (as was the case for some time, when the 
Union and the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
together published the ^^Tablettes Documentaires Municipales'\ 
(Documentary Notes on Municipal Affairs), but is now of a more 
personal nature. 

6. Activities in Asia and Africa, Intermunicipal Technical 
Assistance Programme 

As has already been mentioned several times above, not only 
has the lULA seen growing interest shown by Asia and Africa 
in its activities, but the number of members from these continents 
has also risen considerably. In some rapidly developing countries 
local government is an old institution, in others it is comparatively 
new. But most of these countries are in the process of revising 
their system of local government and it is certainly the task of the 
lULA to provide whatever advice in this respect for which it is 
asked. This led the Executive Committee to appoint an ad hoc 
committee which was given the task of studying the possibility 
of lULA activities on a regional basis on the two continents. For 
however important all the other activities of the lULA may be to 
the local authorities in these countries, there are nevertheless special 
problems in the developing countries (as there are in the European 
countries), which could be dealt with at a regional meeting. 

At this time, there are plans for regional conferences or 
seminars for South-east Asia and for Africa. These projects are 
being elaborated by the lULA Secretariat, in close co-operation 
with its members in the countries concerned and with the concerned 
sections of the United Nations. 

Both in Asia and in Africa, the lULA has contacts not only with 
its members, but also with the regional offices of the United 
Nations: the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) at Bangkok (Thailand), the Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) at Addis Ababa (Ethiopia), and the Regional 
Social Affairs Office for the Middle East at Beirut (Lebanon). 
By attending some of the study conferences organized by these 
U.N. Regional Offices, the lULA Secretariat has also had the 
opportunity of extending its relations in those parts of the world. 
Furthermore, the Union also has good contacts with the Eastern 
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Regional Organization for Public Administration (EROPA), of 
which Institutes of Public Administration and other institutions 
in a number of countries in the Far East are members. This organi- 
zation has its Secretariat at Manila (Philippines), while the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration at New Delhi (India) is used 
as a training centre, and a Research Centre is established at Saigon 
(Vietnam) . 


Meanwhile, the lULA also wished to extend its activities to the 
local authorities in the rapidly developing countries in another 
way. Following the above-mentioned resolution adopted at the 
congress at Tel-Aviv in November 1960 regarding the desirability 
of mutual help among municipalities of different countries, the 
Executive Committee decided in April 1961, to try to set up an 
intermunicipal technical assistance programme. The Secretariat 
conducted negotiations on this matter with the United Nations and 
the Ford Foundation in the course of 1961 and 1962. The United 
Nations showed great interest in the plans of the lULA, which 
must undoubtedly be attributed to the fact that assistance in the 
field of local government may be considered an essential part of 
technical assistance as a whole. 


The negotiations with the United Nations were crowned with 
success and lULA was able to launch, in co-operation with the 
United Nations, a three-year pilot programme for international 
technical assistance on a city-to-city basis. The programme provides 
for the sending of experts on missions and for the reception of 
senior fellows or groups of fellows. The fields in which assistance 
may be provided are mainly limited to those of public administra- 
tion, housing and planning, social welfare, economic and industrial 
development, statistics, transport and public finance. lULA's task 
is that of an intermediary between the cities asking for assistance 
and those willing to provide an expert or to receive a fellow or a 
group of fellows. Once the preparations have been completed and 
the national government of the requesting municipality has given 
its approval, individual projects are incorporated into the United 
Nations' technical assistance operations. 

The Ford Foundation has approved a grant to lULA for the 
three-year period of this pilot programme. 


At the end of 1962 and the beginning of 1963 the first applications 
for technical assistance were received and dealt with. 
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7. Documentation, Inquiries. 

The Establishment of Contact between Towns, etc. 

It goes without saying that, as was also the case in earlier 
periods of its existence, the Secretariat of the IlILA is a centre for 
documentation in the field of local government and in other related 
fields, although this aspect is stressed far less now than it was 
during the first decennia of the Union's existence. The entire 
library was built up anew after the war. Thanks to the publication 
of the bimonthly paper called '^Bibliographia", a classified and 
annotated list of books in the lULA library which is sent all over 
the world, numerous books are borrowed on the one hand, while 
on the other hand numerous books are also presented to the library. 
In 1961, an international bibliography on the problems of metropol- 
itan areas was published under the title Metropolis", 

Besides books, the library also receives nearly 200 magazines 
from all parts of the world, out of which the most important 
articles are recorded in a card index (documented). These books 
and magazine articles are the lULA Secretariat's most important 
source of information when they receive questions from their 
members concerning all kinds of affairs in the municipal and 
related fields. If there is insufficient information in the lULA 
library, inquiries are made in other countries, either through the 
Secretariat of the member union or through individual towns. The 
information thus obtained again forms a new accession to the library. 

So it is not surprising that the lULA library is visited more and 
more, both by students at institutions of higher education — among 
which the Institute of Social Studies at The Hague occupies an 
important position — and by the many other visitors whom the 
Secretariat receives from all parts of the world. 

From what has been said above, it is also clear that it is one of 
the daily tasks of the lULA Secretariat to reply to questions in the 
varying fields of local government theory and practice. 

*‘To establish contacts between towns in various countries" — 
one might wonder why it is necessary to mention this as a 
separate activity of the Union, since everything the Union does 
has this aim in view. Indeed, all the Union’s activities, not only 
its congresses and other meetings, but also, for instance, its 
publications, result in the establishment of closer bonds between 
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the towns of ali countries. In referring to **the establishment of 
contacts between towns in various countries" we have two specific 
activities in mind, namely, in the first place the organization of 
visits by municipal authorities and officials to local governments 
in other countries and secondly, mediation in establishing a 
"sister-city" link between two municipalities in different countries. 

The former is part of the normal work of the Secretariat, where- 
by it receives the much appreciated assistance of member Unions, 
who help to organize visits to towns in their country. They are 
usually visits in European countries from other continents, but it 
also frequently happens that local government officials from 
European countries wish to visit certain cities in other European 
countries for the purpose of studying a certain subject on the spot. 
In establishing a sister-city link (jumelage) it is a question of 
the Union granting mediation if it is requested to do so either by a 
national union of local authorities belonging to the Union, by 
another international organization, or by an individual town. 

The scope of such sister-city links varies considerably and in 
many countries efforts are made to bring together large groups of 
the population, rather than confining contact to official visits paid 
by local government officials to each other’s towns. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MTERNATiONAL UNION OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES (lULA) 


LES PUBLICATIONS DE L^UNION INTERNATIONALE 
DES VILLES {UI¥) 

1913 - 1963 
★ 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES CONGRES ET CONFERENCES 

Gh/ent Congress 1913 Congres de Gand 

Premier Congres Internationale et Exposition Comparee des Villes. 

I* Construction des Villes* — IL Organisation de la Vie communale. 4° 720 p. 

Amsterdam Congress 1924 Congres d* Amsterdam 

L'organisation de rapports permanents entre ies Municipalites. — L'activite des 

Unions de Villes. — Le regime legal des Communes. (Rapporteur general: 

E. Vinckj. Bruxelles). — L’action des grandes organisations internationales sur 

le terrain municipal — Deliberations. 4® 190 p. 

Paris Congress 1925 Congres de Pads 

Vol. I — 11: L’Union Internationale des Villes. — L'organisation et l'activite 

des Unions de Villes, Communes et Pouvoirs locaux. (Rapporteur 
general: E. Vinck, Bruxelles). 4® 101 p. 

Vol III: Le regime municipal dans Ies divers pays. (Rapp, gen.: C. Montagu 

Hards, Londres), 4° 103 p. 

Vol IV — ^VI: La politique fonciere des communes et son influence sur le pro- 
bleme du logement. — Les grandes agglomerations. (Rapp, gen.: 
Dr. P. Droogteever Forfugn, La Haye et Henri Sellier, Paris) . — ' 
Deliberations. 4® 5i86 p. 

Sevilla^Barcelona Congress 1929 Congres de Sevillc-Barcelone 

Vol I: Organisation financiere des Administrations locales. (Rapp, gen.: 

F. M. Wibaut, Amsterdam et Henri Sellier, Paris). 4® 60 p. 

Vol II: Les entreprises communales de nature economique. — Municipal 

Undertakings of an Economic Character. — Las empresas muni- 
dpales de caracter economico, — Die wirtschaftliche Betatigung 
der Gemeinden. (Rapp. gen. - General reporter: Dr. O. Mulert, 
Berlin). 4® 218 p. 

Vol ni: L'expropriation pour cause d’utilite publique. — Expropriation of 

Land. — ^ La expropriadon por causa de utilitad publica. Die 
Enteignung aus offentiichem Interesse. (Rapp. gen. - Gen. rep.: 
prof. Gascon g Marin, Madrid). 4® 136 p. 

VoirV: Documents et deliberations. Rapports complementaires. — Papers 

and Discussions. Additional Reports. — Documentos y delibera- 
ciones. Ponentes adidonales. — Schriften und Verhandlungen. 
Erganzungsbericlite. 4° 130 p* 
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LiegC'-Antwcrp Conference 1930 Conference de Licgc-'Anvers 

Les assurances des Pouvoirs locaux contre tous risques, — Insurance by Local 
Authorities against all risks, — Die Gemeindeversicherungea, (Rapp, geii,-Gen. 
rep.: F. MalUeux, Liege - H. Vinck, Bruxelles), Les entreprises economiques a 
caractere mixte, — Trading undertakings of a character partly public and partly 
private. — Die gemischtwirtschaftlichen Betriebe, (Rapp. gen.'-Gen. rep.: Dr. W. 
Delius, Wesermiinde). 4° 520 p. 


London Congress 1932 Coagres de Londres 

The practical working of Local Authorities. — Les modes reels de gestlon des 
Pouvoirs locaux. — Ortliche Selbstverwaltungssysteme in der Praxis. Gen. rep.: 
G. Montagu Harris, London). Training of Local Government officials. — La 
formation et le perfectionnement des employes municipaux. — Die Ausbildung 
von Kommunalbeamten. Gen. rep.: Herman Finer, iLondon). 4® 469 p. 

Proceedings and additional reports. — Discussions et rapports complementaires. 

— Sitzungs- und Erganzungsberichte. 4° 133 p. 

Congres de I’llnion Internationale des Villes et Pouvoirs Locaux. — Fifth 
Congress of the International Union of Local Authorities. • — Fiinfter Kongress 
des Internationalen Gemeindeverbandes. Frisch PubL, London, 1932. 4° 591 p. 
illustr. 

Lyon Conference 1934 Conference de Lyon 

L'enseignement des matieres d'interet municipal. — The municipal science and 
its teaching. — Die Kommunalwissenschaft und ihr Unterricht. (Rapp. gen.-Gen. 
rep.: William Qualid, Paris). La collecte et la destruction des ordures menageres. 

— Collect and destruction of home refuse, — Mulleinsammlung und Mullbesei- 
tigung. (Rapp, gen-Gen. rep.: M. Bouttemlle, Lyon). Deliberations. — proceed- 
ings. — ' Besprechungen. 4° 350 p. 

Dawes, J, C.: Public Cleansing Service in England and Wales. — Service de 
la proprete publique en Angleterre et Pays de Galles. 4° 8i9 p. 

Beriin-Munlch Congress 1936 Congres de Berlin-Munich 

Die Bekampfung der Arbeitslosigkeit durch die Gemeinden. — La lutte des Com- 
munes contre le chomage. — The campaign against unemployment by Local 
Authorities. 4® 633 p. 

The Local Authorities Campaign against Unemployment. Reports in English. 
4® 219 p. Die Bekampfung der Arbeitslosigkeit durch die Gemeinden. Berichte in 
deutscher Sprachc. 4° 364 p. (Rapp. gen.-Gen. rep.: Dr. K. Jeserich, Berlin; Dr. 
Karl Strolin, Stuttgart; prof. John Hilton, Cambridge). 

Politique culturelle des communes. — Cultural enterprises of communities. — 
Kulturpolitik der Gemeinden. (Rapp. gen.-Gen. rep.: M. Fiehler, Munich & prof. 
Dr, G. A. van Poelje, The Hague) 4° 277 p. 

La science communale en tant que doctrine et objet de recherche scientifique 
dans les pays civilises. — Communal science study and research in the civilized 
countries of the world. — - Die Kommunalwissenschaft in Lehre und Forschung 
in den Kulturstaaten der Welt, (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Dr. K, Jeserich, Berlin). 
r 55 p. 

Sitzungsberichte. 4° 108 p. 
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Zurlcli Conference 1936 Conference dc Znricb 

The training of public servants (Post-Entry Training). — (Rep.-Rapp.: Rene 
Didisheim^ Bruxelles) . Reports, Debates and Resolutions. 2° 82 p. 

Paris Conference 1937 Conference dc Paris 

La lutte contre les fumees, poussieres et gaz toxiques. — The abatement of 
smoke, dust and toxic gases. — Die Bekampfung der Rauch-, Staub- und Gas- 
plage. (Rapp. gen.-Gen. rep.: R. Humery, Paris). 4° 122 p. 

Reglementation et controle du lait. — Regulation and control of milk. — Rege- 
lung und Kontrolle der Milch. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: M, C. Roeland, Paris). 

180 p. 

Geneva Congress 1949 Congres de Geneve 

Prevention of Road Accidents ,8° 45 p. — ' Prevention des accidents de la circu- 
lation. 8° 46 p. (Gen. rep.'-Rapp. gen: iSzr Howard Roberts, London). 

The Municipalities and the Housing Shortage. 8° 57 p. — Le probleme du loge- 
ment. 8° 60 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Dr. E. Koref, Linz). 

District Heating. 8° 21 p. — Le chauffage urbain. 8° 24 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: 

J. Rawlinson, London & D. Mech, London). 

I'HuilUer Waldeck, GennevilHers (Seine): Le chauffage urbain en France, 8° 

10 p. 

Meystre, P., Lausanne: Le chauffage urbain en Suisse. 8° 14 p. — District 
Heating in Switzerland. 8° 14 p. 

Proceedings of the Conference in Geneva. 8° 120 p. — Compte rendu de la ^ 
Conference a Geneve. 8® 120 p. 

Brighton Congress 1951 Congres dc Brighton 

Water Supply and Sewerage. 8° 160 p. — L’alimentation en eau et les reseaux 
d'egouts. 8° 161 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: A. Achten, Bruxelles). 

Vol. I.: Local Authorities and Education. 8° 42 p. — Les Pouvoirs locaux 
et i’enseignement. 8° 48 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: E. 'H. Woodhead, Kent, 
England). VoL 11: Digest of the national reports, 8° 151 p. — Synthese des rap- 
ports. 8® 160 p. 

Vienna Congress 1953 Congres de Vienne 

The Large Town and the Small Municipality. Reports. 8® 239 p. — La grande 
ville et la petite commune. Rapports. 8° 251 p. — Die grosse Stadt und die kleine 
Gemeinde. Berichte. 8° 247 p. (Gen. rep.: Dr. Karl Honay, Vienna 6 Ed. 
Depreitx, Sceaux). — Compte rendu du Congres de Vienne. 8° 134 p. — Pro- 
ceedings of the Vienna Congress. 8® 133 p. 

Rome Congress 1955 Congres de Rome 

Local Government Finance and its importance for Local Autonomy. Reports. 8® 

383 p. — Les finances communales et leur importance pour Tautonomie locale. 
Rapports. 8® 40! p. — Die Gemeindefinanzen und ihre Bedeutung fur Gemeinde- 
autonomie. 8° 30 p. — *Le finanze comunali e la loro importanza per i’autono- 


*) Publ. by. Ed. Caparrini, Empoli, Italy. 
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mia locale. Relasioni. 8° 416 p. (Rapp. gen.-Gen. rep.: Dr, Vittorio Pertusio, 
Genova). 

Algemeen overzicht van de nationaie rapporten. 8° 37 p. 

Stone, W, Brighton: Local Authorities and Adult Education. Report. 8° 62 p. 
— Les autorites locales et Teducation des adultes. Rapport. 8® 66 p. 

Local Authorities and Europe. Europe Day of the IlILA. 65 p. — Les com- 

munes et I’Europe. Journee europeenne de FUIV. 8° 65 p. 

Proceedings of the Rome Congress. 8° 91 p. — Compte rendu du Congres de 

Rome. 8° 95 p. 


The Hague Congress 1957 Congres de La Hayc 

Problems of Expanding Towns. Reports. S'* 95 p. — Les problemes de Fexpansion 
des villes. Rapports. 8*" 107 p. — Probleme der Stadteausbreitung. Generalbericht. 
8® 24 p. (Gen. rep. -Rapp, gen.: Dr, F, Bakket Schut, The Hague). 

Traffic Congestion in the City Centre. Reports. 8° 177 p. — L’encombrement de 
la circulation dans le centre des villes. Rapports. 8° 186 p. — Verkehrsstockun- 
gen im Stadtzentnim. Generalbericht. 8® 22 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Dr. Ing, 
M, E, Peuchtinger, Ulm). 

Local Authorities and European Economic Integration. Reports and Proceedings 
of the Europe Day 1957 of the lULA. 8® 44 + 47 p. — Les pouvoirs locaux et 
Fintegration economique europeenne. Rapports et compte rendu de la Journee 
Europeenne 1957 de FUIV. 8° 45 + 53 p. — Die Gemeinden und die wirtschaft- 
liche Integration in Europa. Reden und Gesprach am Runden Tisch am Europa- 
tag 1957 des IGV. 8" 50 + 53 p. 

Town and Country. Proceedings of The Hague Congress. 8° 99 p. — - La ville 
et la campagne. Compte rendu du Congres de la Haye. 8° 104 p. 


Berlin Congress 1959 Congres dc Berlin 

Local Services for Young People. Reports. 8® 372 p. — Activites locales en 
faveur de la Jeunesse. Rapports. 8° 390 p. — Soziale Aufgaben der Gemeinden: 
Jugendfiirsorge. Berichte. 8® 250 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Patrick Healy, 
Washington). 

Care of the Aged. Reports. 8® 106 p. — L'aide sociale aux personnes agees. 
Rapports. 8° 124 p. — Soziale Aufgaben der Gemeinden: Altersfiirsorge. Berichte. 
8° 78 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Kurt Heller, Vienna). 

Education for Europe. Reports, proceedings and recommendations of the Europe 
Day 1959 of the lULA. 8® 36 + 77 + 28 p. — L’Education pour FEurope. Rap- 
ports, compte rendu et recommendations de la Journee Europeenne 1959 de FUIV. 
8® 36 + 83 + 28 p. — Erziehung zu Europa. Berichte, Protokoll und Empfeh- 
lungen des Europatages 1959 des IGV. 8° 38 + 85 + 24 p. 

Africa- Asia. Municipal problems in developing countries. Africa-Asia Day of the 
ILILA. 8® 29 p* ■ — Afrique-Asie. Les problemes des municipalites dans les pays 
en developpement. Journee de FAfrique et de FAsie de FUIV. 8® 30 p. 

Social Activities of Local Authorities. Proceedings. 8® 83 p. — Les activites 
sociales des Pouvoirs locaux. Compte rendu. 8® 88 p. — Soziale Aufgaben der 
Gemeinden. Afrika-Asien Tag und Europatag. Protokoll 8° 124 p. 
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Tel" Aviv Congress 1960 Congres de Tel- Aviv 

** The tasks of Local Authorites in Development Areas. 8® 193 p. — Les taches 
des Pouvoirs locaux dans les regions en developpement. 8® 206 p, (Gen. rep.- 
Rapp, gen.: Aha Khoushy, Haifa). Rural development — Developpement 
rural: France & Ghana. fG. Gauez\ Meudon & A, P, Greenwood, Accra). 
Industrial development — Developpement industriel: Great Britain/Grande 
Bretagne 6 Japan/Japon. (E. G. W. Allen, Manchester & National Governors' 
Association + Japan Association of City Mayors + Japan Local Self-Govern- 
ment Institute, Tokyo). Social and cultural adaptation of the population — 
Adaptation sociale et culturelle de la population: India/Inde & Italy/Italie. 
{V, fagannadham. New Dehli & Giovanbattisfa Migliori, Rome). Reports and 
proceedings. — Rapports et compte rendu. 

Washington Conference 1961 Conference de Washington 

Local Government in the U.S.A. Recent trends and development. 8® 132 p. — 
L'administration locale aux Etats-llnis. Tendances et developpements recents. 
8® 140 p. Local government structure and organization — L'organisation et la 
structure de radministration locale. (B. Dinerman & W, W, Crouch & J. C. 
BoUens), Mechanization and automation in local government — Mecanisation 
et automation dans les administrations locales (L. H. H alter y). Metropolitan 
areas — Les grandes agglomerations urbaines (W. G. Schaeffer). Public 
relations — Les relations publiques (Dr. E. Aronfreed). Municipal Personnel 
Administration — Politique et gestion du personnel municipal ( K. O. War- 
ner). Town affiliations: the U.S. experience — ^ Les Jumelages de villes: 
experiences aux Etats-Unis (G. G. Wynne). 

** Local Government structure and organization. Problems of Metropolitan Areas. 
Reports. 8° 120 p. — Structure et organisation de l’administration locale. 
Problemes des grandes agglomerations. Rapports. 8® 121 p. 

** The Public Relations of Local Governments. Papers. 8® 45 p. — Les relations 
publiques dans 1’ administration locale. Rapports 8° 54 p. (Hans Riemer, 
Vienna; Lee K. Jaffa, New York; Dr. H. J. Vogel, Munich; Lee S. Cotter, 
Philadelphia; Abe Rosen, Philadelphia; prof. Jovan Djordjevic, Belgrade). 

** Personnel Management in Local Government Administration. 8® 63 p. — Poli- 
tique et gestion du personnel dans Tadministration locale. 8® 71 p. Papers- 
Rapports {R. E. Griffiths, London; William W. ShaWf New Orleans; Foster 
Roser, Philadelphia; Isaac Katz, Rehovot/Israel/; Edward Ricketts, Chicago; 
Dr. H. van der Zanden, Enschede/Netherlands/; David D. Rowlands, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Dr. W. Hansel, Diisseldorf; Comte Baudouin de Grunne, Bruxelles). 

** Automation and Mechanization in Local Government Administration. 8® 79 p. 
— La mecanisation et rautomation dans Fadministration locale. 8® 88 p. 
Papers-Rapports fft'e/zaref J. McConnell, Philadelphia; Dr. Werner Jahnig, 
Cologne; E. Boer, Alphen aid Rijn/Netherlands; Alfred S. Sharlip, Washing- 
ton) . 

** Town affiliation, Papers 8® 35 p. Jumelages de villes. 8® 39 p. (Charles C. 
Dail, San Diego, Calif.; Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; Mark Borfman; Mrs. 
Evelia P. Mejia, Cartagena/Colombia/; Raymond Fisher, Hirson/France; Sheik 
Kaluta Amri Abedi, Dar Es Salam/Tanganyika) . 

Brassels Congress 1963 Congres de Bruxelles 

** Local Government in the Twentieth Century. 8® 491 p. Les Pouvoirs 
locaux au siecle. 8® 520 p. (Gen. rep.-Rapp. gen.: Sir Harold Banwell, 

London). 
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** Revers, H. J. D., Secretary General of IlILA — Secretaire Generale de 
rUIV: lULA 1913--1963 — I’lIIV 1913—1963; The story of fifty years of 
International Municipal Co-operation. — Cinquante annees de cooperation 
communale Internationale. 8° 86 p. 

OTHER PEBLICATIONS OF THE lULA AUTRES PUBLICATIONS DE L’lHV 

L' assurance centre Fincendie et les administrations publiques. 1920. 4® 23 p. 
Lespes> Jules: Le Gouvernment local aux Etats-Unis. 1930. 4° 213 p. 

Deznai, prof. Dr. Victor: L’Urbanisation du monde. Essai d'une science de la 
ville. 1932. 4® 23 p. 

Harris, George Montagu: Westward to the East. The record of a world tour 
in search of Local Government. 1935. 8° 254 p. 

Perrot, Louis: Le Municipalisme beige. (These). 1937. 8® 229 p. 

National Associations of Local Authorities throughout the world; their orga- 
nization and activities. 1956. 8® 339 p. 

The concern of Local Authorities with Adult Education and Sport; a com- 
parative study. 1960. 8° 242 p. 

** Metropolis. A selected bibliography on Metropolitan Area Problems, compiled 
by D. Halasz, Librarian of lULA. 1961. 4® X + 45 p. 

Local Authorities and Sport. 1961. 8® 55 p. 

Les autorites locales et le sport. 1961. 8® 57 p. 

Municipal Credit Banks. 1963. 8® 32 p. 

Les institutions de Credit Communal. 1963. 8° 34 p. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS PfeRIODIQUES 

Tablettes Documentaires Municipales. 1921 — 1924 

Les Science Administratives (En annexe: Les Tablettes Documentaires Muni- 
cipales). 1925 — 1927 

L Administration Locale. (En supplement jusqu'a 1929/: Les Tablettes Docu- 
mentaires Municipales). 1927 — 1939; 1946 — 1948 

Tablettes Documentaires Municipales. 1930 — 1932 

Tablettes Documentaires a Tusage des Administrations Publiques. 1937 — 1939 

Local Government Administration. 1935 — 1939 

lULA — Bulletin-de FUIV. (Frangais & English). 1949^ — 1952 

IlILA Bulletin. (English - Frangais - Deutsch). 1953—1954. 

lULA Quarterly — Cahiers de FUIV — IGV-^Hefte. 1955—1961. 

Local Government throughout the World. 1962 

“Bibliographia’h New publications in the Library of lULA — Livres et docu- 
ments entres a la bibliotheque de FUIV — Zugangsliste der Bibliothek des 
IGV. Bimonthly — Bimensuel — Zweimonatlich. 1958 

** Published by Martinus Nijhoff. The Hague, for the lULA. — Editions 
Martinus Nijhoff, La Haye au nom de FUIV, 
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INTEODUCTION 


1. With the emergence of many new nations during the last 
years 5 interest in local government has spread rapidly 
in various parts of the world. Numerous countries that 
have recently gained their independence are confronted 
with the- problem of building a new governmental struc- 
ture and giving local government its proper place there- 
in. There is a growing awareness, in other countries 
too, that municipalities are an essential element of the 
democratic system of government as they are in close con- 
tact with the citizens they represent. No public author- 
ity is in a better position to give attention to the 
needs and wishes of the governed, none provides better 
opportunities for participation in public life. 

2. Efficient public administration, not least at the local' 
level, is, moreover, considered . to be an absolute pre- 
requisite for the economic and social advancement of a 
nation . The social and economic well-being of many peo- 
ples is, to a ' large degree, determined by the measures 
which iimiiicipaiities are able to take in such fields as 
housing, transport, public health, education, recreation 
and social welfare. 

3. For these reasons the international Union of Local Autho- 
rities has taken the initiative in establishing an inter- 
national prog-ramme of technical assistance between muni- 
cipalities. The programme will provide technical assist- 
ance at a level of government which up to now has not 
been receiving much help, as the procedures involved in 
processing requests on an international basis are often 
too cumbersome for local governments. 

4. Direct city-to-city assistance has the great advantage 

of making the often abstract concept of technical assist- 
ance a living reality to officials and citizens in both 
the assisted and the assisting city. Relatively simple 
procedures would be used and the initial assistance could, 
if necessary, be followed up by written advice or a visit 





by responsible officials from the assisted city to the 
city granting assistance. In such a way intermunicipal 
assistance could well result in contacts of a more per- 
manent nature, which might also be extended to cultural 
aspects . 

5. The International Union of Local Authorities has b.een 
able to launch the programme thanks to a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. In establishing the procedure and carry- 
ing out the operations lULA has worked in close co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations. 

6. For the time being, the programme allows only for the 
sending of experts on short-term missions of up to six 
months, to deal with well-defined questions on which ad- 
vice can be given after a short study in the city con- 
cerned. As for fellowships, these have been limited to 
those cases where they can be linked with an expert *s 
project, or where a contribution from the co-operating 
local governments covers a substantial part of the trav- 
el and subsistence costs. 

7. The fields in which assistance may be provided are main- 
ly limited to those of public administration, housing 
and planning, social welfare, economic and industrial 
development, statistics, transport and public finance. 

The possibilities of rendering assistance in other fields 
would, however, gladly be explored by lULA if specific 
requests should be forthcoming. 

8. The -local government which submits a request for assist- 
ance has to make available certain services and facili- 
ties that are normally made available by national govern- 
ments under their technical assistance agreements with 
the United Nations. 

9. Local governments that are willing to provide experts 
are expected to do so for periods of up to six months 
and to continue payment of their salaries and related 
emoluments. The co-operation of municipalities in devel- 
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oped areas is also sought with regard to the reception 

order- to acquaint them with their 

institutions and techniques. 

10. Once the preparations have been completed and the na- 
tional government of the requesting municipality has 
given Its approval, individual projects are incLporat- 

Nations' technical assistance opera- 

of IT N ^^P^^^^/^ceive the privileges and full status 

of U.N. project personnel. 

iin^th^rtr®''^^ r^uesting -assistance should bear in 
ZlVTf will have, during its first 

years of operation, the character of a pilot project 

In deciding on priorities, consideration is given to im- 
portance of the results promised by the assistance, tie- 

fLrn?h° projects, amount of assistance forthcoming 
from other sources and an equitable spreading of assist- 

ance over different continents. 
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SUBMISSION OF REQUESTS FOR EXPERT ASSISTANCE 

12. The first step is a clear formulation of the problem 
and of the qualifications which the expert should pos- 
sess in order to solve it. 

A detailed description, of the history, the present si- 
tuation, the expected results and the financial and 
other plans for the completion of the project can con- 
tribute much to the success of the assistance. Where 
appropriate, information should be included on any as- 
sistance received from other sources, the relationship 
of the project to a similar complementary one undertaken 
under another technical assistance programme and the re- 
lationship of the project to any general development 
plan or programme . 

13. As experts can only be made available for short periods 
of up to six months, requests for assistance should be 
limited to specific problems which can be studied and 
on which advice can be given within the time of assign- 
ment. 

14. Local governments requesting assistance are invited to 
submit to lULA in duplicate a Job Description (Form Al), 
which should include the following information; 

- Post title (e.g. ’^transport engineer” or ”low-cost 
housing expert”) 

- Duration of th6 assignment 

- Date required (it may take several months before a 
qualified expert has presented himself and all forma- 
lities have been completed) 

- Duty station (place and department of local govern- 
ment administration; e.g.; Rotterdam, municipal bud- 
get department) 

- Names and functions of officials permanently involved 



in the project, including the one to whom the expert 
will be assigned 

- Description of the job to be performed by the expert 
(see paragraph 12) 

- Desired qualifications of the expert 

“• Languages (list one or more of the following languages 
which the expert could use in your city. English,, 
French, German, Spanish) 

15. With the job description, the requesting local govern- 
ment should submit in duplicate a signed statement 
(Form A2) to the effect, that it will contribute to , the 
technical assistance by furnishing, or paying for, the 
following facilities and services: 

a. Local personnel, technical and administrative, includ- 
ing the necessary local secretarial help, interpreters 
and translators, where appropriate, and related as- 
sistance. 

b. The necessary office space and other premises. 

c. Equipment and supplies necessary for the execution of 
the expert’s job. 

d. Local transportation of personnel, supplies and equip- 
ment . 

e. Postage and telecommunications for official purposes. 

f. Medical services and facilities for technical assist- 
ance personnel. 

The sta-tement should include a short description of the 

medical services and facilities which will be made avail- 
able free of charge to. the expert and should mention 
which other facilities, such as hotel accommodation, the 
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requesting local government would be prepared to offer ^ 
at its own expense . 

16. The municipality requesting assistance should ~ inform ^ 
as soon as possible, the appropriate department of the 
national government of its request, -as the national 
government’s official approval is required at a later 
stage in the procedure (see paragraphs 36 and 37). The 
municipality may inform the national government of the 
fact that the assistance - requested Will in no way be 
deducted from the total amount of assistance allocated 
to the country under the procedures' for technical assist- 
ance programmes of the United Nations and the Specializ- 
ed Agencies. 

17 After receipt of the forms, lUIA will try to find candi- 
dates suitable for the job. For this purpose, the Union 
generally seeks the help of national associations of lo- 
cal governments. These are expected to ask national com- 
mittees of technical assistance recruitment for their 
advice on candidates from their countries. 
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RECRUITMENT OF EXPERTS 

18. In order to give requesting municipalities a choice of ■ 
expert experience, lUIA endeavours to present more than 
one candidate for each assignment. This means that each 
candidate, as well as the local government by which he, 
is employed, must accept from the beginning a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty as to his selection, and the 
possibility of eventual disappointment . 

19. On principle, the functions of the expert are advisory 
rather than operational. Advice is given in daily work- 
ing contacts, as well as in written reports, to the lo- 
cal government. ■ 

20. The expert must be something of a salesman and a mis- 
sionary. Technical knowledge is necessary, but by it- 
self, it is not sufficient. Unless he is able to win 
acceptance of his ideas from his counterparts, he has 
wasted his time. He must relate his recommendations to 
the practical possibilities of the municipality he is 
advising. He must have an enthusiasm for his own pro- 
fession, that is contagious. 

Previous experience in tropical countries is always a 
help, but it is not regarded as essential unless speci- 
fied in the job description. There must, however, be a. 
willingness to accept arduous living conditions ,, a cli- 
mate that may tend to drain enthusiasm and energy, and 
widely differing social customs and patterns, as well 
as differing political points of view. 

22. By nature and education, most people' are not automati- 
cally fitted to be ’^international civil servants”. Most 
are schooled in a particular culture and inclined to 
judge other individuals and other nations according tO; 
their own standards and background. This prejudice must 
be overcome if one is to be successful in international 
work. Work in the field depends largely upon an ability 
to accept, the role of ”wol*ld citizen”, shedding all pre 
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judices and being willing and able to understand objec- 
tively the particular situation in each country. The 
'■ expert must not only be willing but eager to make new 
■friends in the different social and political environ- 
ment, and must always regard himself as a colleague , 
rather than a proconsul. 

23. There will be special problems he will be called upon 
to f ace .'.AXthough-^hfere are rules and administrative 
procedures to guide him in his work, as well as quali- 
fied groups at United Nations and lULA Headquarters and 
in his home town, whose' -advice he may request if time 
permits/ he will, for the most part, have no opportuni- 
ty to confer with other authorities as would be the c^se 
in the agency where he may have formerly worked. Yet he 
must realize that, whatever action he takes, or whatever 
decision he may make, will be attributed to the United 
Nations or lULA. Errors in judgment, therefore, will not 
be merehy personal errors, but will reflect both on 
these organizations and on the expert home town. 

24. Once the candidate has been appointed, he will become a 
. United Nations expert, and the United Nations Staff 

Rules governing project personnel wall become applicable 
to him. 

25. He will receive no salary either from the United Nations 
or lUIA . The local government which makes his services 
available will continue to pay his salary and related 
emoluments. ^For the duration of his appointment he will 
receive from the United Nations a daily subsistence al- 
lowance in local currency at a ra-te-established by the 
United Nations /Technical Assistance Board and calculat- 
ed to cover the costs of food, lodging and certain inci- 
dental expenses. The rate may be reduced after the first 
60 days in any one country. 

26. The expert is expected to travel to and from his duty 
station by air. 
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27. The expert is allowed to take with him so i • 
pounds) of air baggage free of charg^ 

carrier for that part of thp sn tnf® Charges by the 

ered by his usual free allowance forai^^'S 
be reimbursed by the United NatLns will 

28. Experts receive free medical care Postc -f 
services which are not supplied freS of 

local government to which he is as«-i by the 

bursed by the United.Nations . m addition '"the 

of the United Nations Staff Rules. ^ ^ isions 

accompanied by dependents!’^rhe ^ant^toT^''^ 
nied by his wife and children all 

to be borne by him. ’ costs involved are 

to” rsfa” --- 

a report to the United Nations and lULA. 

IZl «-tgn„e„t aaPef the 
submit to lULA a Personal Hist Programme, should 

Plicate. OandldatL ""a"'”™ 

they feel their own Qualifimti detail how 

requirements of the Job dLcriptil^’^rt 

ranged when appropriate ^ Interviews are ar- 


32. 


concerned, that hir.senL^itv\S """""" 

not be affected bv -ho • ^ Pension rights will 

that he win not h security benefits and 

ended assignment has 
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33. .Experts are required to take - a -medical- -examination be- 

fore appointment. 

34. If possible, several candidates are ’ submitted to the 
municipality- requesting assistance. After, the latter 
has pronounced itself on their acceptability, the com- 
plete proposal is submitted by lULA to the United Na- 
tions . 

35. The United Nations, after a review of the -proposal, for- 
wards the necessary information -to the Resident Repre- 
sentative for submission to the national government of 
the country from which the request for assistance origi- 
nated. The Resident Representative ascertains whether 
the national government wishes the assistance to be ren- 
dered and, if it does, obtains from the government a re- 
quest in the proper form. It should be understood that 
the United Nations can provide assistance only upon re- 
quest of a member government. 

36. It is important to note that the Resident Representative 
should not be approached officially by the municipality 
requesting assistance before he has been informed of the 
proposal by the United Nations Headquarters. 

37. Once the project has been approved by all parties, the 
expert receives his instructions on travel arrangements 
and other practical details from the United Nations. The 
United Nations and lULA endeavour to brief him as thor- 
oughly as pc/ssible on matters which will be of concern 
to him during his term of assignment. 

38. In the field, the United Nations' Resident Representative 
is available to the expert for consultations and assist-" 
ance on administrative questions and on matters relating 
to the expert work and living conditions. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

39. A strictly limited number of fellowships can be made 
available to senior local government officials wishing 
to study the manner in which other countries have solv- 
ed the problems that currently confront their own muni- 
cipalities. Fellows are asked to submit reports to the 

■ United Nations and lULA on the experience acquired dur- 
ing the fellowship. 

40. The fields in which the fellowships can be awarded are 
for the time being limited to those in which expert as- 
sistance may be provided (see paragraph 7). 

41. In general they can only be made available in such ex- 
ceptional cases, as where the fellowships would be link- 
ed with an expert’s project or where contributions from 
the co-operating municipalities would cover a substan- 
tial part of the travel and subsistence costs. 

42. Holders of fellowships are entitled to air travel in 
economy or tourist class. They receive monthly stipends 
calculated to cover the cost of room, board and essen- 
tial incidentals, such as laundry and local transporta- 
tion. It should not be considered a substitute for any 
salary paid to a fellow in his home country. Neither 
the United Nations nor lULA can, in any circumstances, 
assume responsibility for dependents. 

43. It is suggested that municipalities wishing to contrib- 
ute to subsistence costs of fellows, should do so in 
money rather than in kind, for' practice has taught that 
other arrangements may give rise to practical difficul- 
ties. 

44. Municipalities wishing to propose one of their officials 
for a fellowship should address themselves to ^ TULA, 
stating the name and function of the candidate, his pro- 
posed field aOf study, the country and the duration for 
which the fellow’ship is requested and indicating which 




part of the travel and subsistence costs will be paid 
by the municipality making the request. It should be 
noted that the municipality of the fellow will in any 
case have to bear certain costs such as those for niedi-™* 
cal examination, passports and visas ^ and it is expect”* 
ed that it will continue to pay the fellow salary. 

45. IIJIiA also welcomes offers from municipalities which are 
willing to provide training opportunities for fellows 
and are prepared to pay in whole^ or in part for their 
travel and/or subsistence costs. These municipalities 
should indicate in which fields they could be of assist- 
ance. 

46. At a later stage, lULA requests the fellow to fill in a 
personal history form and to propose a study programme. 

If a municipality, willing to receive the fellow, has 
been found and other formalities have been completed, 
the entire dossier is submitted by lULA to the United 
Nations , 

47. The United Nations, after a review of the proposal, for- 
wards the necessary information to the Resident Repre- 
sentative for submission to the national government of 
the country where the application for a fellowship orig- 
inated. The Resident Representative has- to obtain from 
the government a formal request, as the United Nations 
can provide assistance only upon the demand of a member 
government . 

48. Once the proposal has been approved by all parties, the 
fellow receives his instructions regarding travel and 
other arrangements directly from the United Nations. 

49. Correspondence on the Intermunicipal Technical Assist- 
ance Programme should be addressed to lULA, Paleisstraat 5 
The Hague, Netherlands. lULA is also prepared to be of 
assistance, wherever possible, to experts and fellows 
seeking its advice. 
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preface 


. -This Report j prepared at the Secretary-General's request, is a suinmation 
and integration of the documents of the EROPa conferences on local' government 
held in Manila on December 4-10, 1960,. and in Toicyo on October, 28-November 1, 

1961 , The documents were in the form of national reports, rapporteur's reports, 
daily working group summaries, and final reports. 

Each conference .revolved around a general theme which was further subdivided 
into, three more specific agenda subjects. Each subject was, in turn, discussed 
by a working; group which submitted a final report embodying its findings and 
recommendations,. ■ ^ ‘ 

The conference held in Flanila took fip as its theme the "Strengthening of 
Local Government for Social and Economic Development" . This theme was' sub- 
divided, into the following agenda subjects; central services to local govern- 
ments, problems of local self-government, and government administration' of rural 
development:.,,, • , , ' ' ■ 

The' 'conference held in Tokyo deliberated on the theme of "Urban Development 
and Economic Development" . This theme was subdivided into the agenda subjects 
-of metropolitan administration, city administration and citizen participation, 
and local administration and economic development. 

•' The national reports were in the form of answers to questionnaires on each 
Of the agenda subjects. The eight ' countries which submitted national reports 
were Australia, the Republic of 'China, Indonesia, India, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, the -Philippines, Thailand and the Republic of Vietnam. Not all countries,’’ 
however, submitted reports on every agenda subject. 

There was no uniformity, however, in the drafting of the various national 
reports, rapporteur's reports, and final reports. Some reports were highly 
technical and detailed. Thus, some national reports had rather lengthy descrip-, 
tiohb of organizational structure. 'Other reports were brief ,md left some 
questions unanswered. These circumstances are” to some extent reflected in the. 
fuller treatment of some' chart topics than others in this Report. 
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INXRODUGTIOI^' 


This Report is di-vided into six chapters, corresponding to the six agenda 
subjects discussed at two conferences, on local government, one, held in Manila 


and^ the, other in. Toloro. ■ . ' 

^ - Chapter 1 deals with the services which the central government renders to 
the local unit's. These services may be in the nature of housekeeping functions 
(personnel, finance, planning, ' purchasing, legal advice, etc . ) or substantive 
.■^unctions (public works, public safety, health and welfare, .etc.). Side by 
side with the description, of these services, the need for the expansion of central 
assistance to local governments,, quantitatively as well aS’ qualitatively, is 
presented. The crucial question of the extent to which these services can be • 
expanded without weakening the foundations of local self-government is also 
discussed. . . 


Chapter II deals with (l) the problem of local autonomy and the need for 
decentralization;'. (2) the organizational aspects of local ■ governments (such as 
the problem, of strengthening of the position of the local chief executive and 
that of the representative council); and (3) the problem of increasing the 
financial resources of local governments so that they may be able tp-' accomplish 
what is expected and. demanded of them, especially in the acceleration of economic 
and social development, , . , 

Chapter III is concerned with the role of both, the central and local govern- 
ments in promoting and accelerating rural development,. The problem of coordina- 
ting the activities of government agencies (i.e,,. field-headquarters) internally 
as well as in relation to one another is considered.. At the same time, the 
implications of decentralization were explored,. ^ ... . 


Chapter IV treats of the requirements of new metropolitan structures in 
meeting the problems arising from. the phenomenal increase of population in urban 
areas and the resultant demands for increased facilities and services. The ; 
complicating factor of adjacent cities and towns , gro'wing into each other aro'und 
the capital cities, taxing to the. limit .the resources of the local units in 
their eflforts to solve mult if ^ious problems- is analyzed, m attempt is made to 
resolve the question of whether, or not the new remedial administratis© structures 
shall 'belong to the' level d^ tf^' c^’^tra.i government or 'to an intermediate level 






between the central government and the- local governments. The major consideration 
in resolving the question was that of maintaining democratic controls in any 
reorganization. 

Chapter V focuses on the .structures of city, administration as .they relate 
to citizen participation. The discussion here stresses the point that if the 
evils of urbanism and urban administration are to be diminished and if local 
governments are to be made more fullj^ democratic^ new methods must be developed 
to increase citizen participation. 

Chapter VI describes the role of the central government and the local 
governments and their relationships with each other in the field of economic 
development. It emphasizes the view that while the central government should 
provide the necessary leadership and impetus in this area, local governments 
ought to be regarded as partners with the central government and other national 
agencies especially in the .execution of economic development programs. Economic 
development projects of local governments should be undertaken within the frame- 
work of : existing regional plans and, ultimately, integrated with national plans , 


/Chapter One 
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Chapter One 

GhrffRAL SERVICES TO LOCAL GOVLRhliEifrS 


I , , THE OaCANIZATIOM OF CENTRAL SaEVICeS TO LOGaL GOVERiMENTS 

1* The Tradition in Central and Local Relations 

1.1, The reports submitted indicated that in most of the EROPA countries, 
the relationship between the central and local governments tended to be pater- 
nalistic, 

.1,2, It appeared that the form and amount of services vfhich the central 
government rendered to its local subdivisions were apparently influenced by 
historical, traditional, and geographical factors, 

1.3, It was generally agreed that such services were reciprocal arrange- 
ments that mutually benefited both the I’eoipient local government and the 
"servicing" central government body; but the- former was usually reluctant to ' 
request the services of the latter because it usually received little attention, 
if it was not ignored, or be cuase of the attendant delays in processing, 

1.4. Indonesia, in fact, reported instances of local governments defying 
the central government because the latter "did not pay jsnough attention to 
their requests" , 


Central Agency for Technical and Other Assistance 

2.1. None of the countries, except Japan, reported the existence of a 
central governmental agency charged with the major function of providing 
/ technical and other forms of assistance to local governments. It seemed to 
devolve upon the various technical ministries or departments to render assist- 
ance in their respective fields. 

■■ 2,2, In every country, however, there was an agency, either under the 

office of the Prime .Minister or the President, directly responsible for local 
^vernments, ■■ ... 

2,2,1,,.. Ttiese agenQles'usually served, only as a kind of "post-office" for 
transmitting the recjies^e 'l^: Ijocal governm^ts for assistance to the appropriate 
technical 'department or ^ ^ ' 
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/2,2.2, Such 


2.2,2, Such was the nature of the Office of Local Government under the 
Office of the President in the Philippines, the Ministry of Home Affairs in the 
Republic of Korea, the Department of Interior of the Mnistry of Interior in 
both Thailand and the Republic of Vietnam, the riinistry of Interior eind Local 
Autonomj'’ in Indonesia, and Executive Yuan in the Republic of Ghin% and the 
ilinistry of Home Affairs in Japan. ' ■ ■ 

2.3, In India, local government institutions were under state, not 
federal, jurisdiction. In each state, nevertheless, were field and inspection 
officers of the various federal technical departments assisting local government 
in their respective fields, without encroaching upon state jurisdiction. 

3 , Central Service on a Charge Basis 

3.1. All central government services to local government were, free except 
under special conditions. 

3.1.1. In the Philippines, for instance, the Bureau of Public Highways 
could lease its equipment and engineering aids to local governments. Provinces 
end cities were required to set aside a small portion of their income for' the 
support and maintenance of provincial and national hospitals located within 
their respective areas, 

3.1.2. The Republic of _ Vietnam reported that were some enterprises of a 

commercial and industrial character, financed and supervised by the central 
government for which service local governments were charged on the same basis 
as other private clients or customers. ' 

3.2. Japan reported that local bodies in principle defrayed aH the expenses 
incurred in the fulfillment of their administrative duties, except when the 
project had nation-wide , implications which were designated under the law, in 
which case the state bore a part or all of the expenses. 

4. The University System and Local Administration . 

4.1. The reports showed that the University systems in the EROPa countries 
were not basically oriented towards providing services for local administration. 

4.1.1. -However, they often provided technical assistance, in-service 

training, research, and consultation services whenever requested by local 
governments, ' 
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4.1.2, Examples of these acadeniic institutions were the Institute, of 
-Vblic . Adn±nistration^ of . the’ University of the Philippines, the Seoul ■ 
National University in Korea, and Chulalongkorn University and Thammasat 
University in Thailand, They operated generally for academic pursuits and 
offered courses in local’ governments and administration. 

4.2. The Republic of Vietnam reported that the National Institute ;of 
Administration, directly under the Office of the President, prepared civil 
servants for administrative careers. Annually, a portion of its graduatiuig 
class was. placed at the disposal of provincial governments, ,In the University, 
graduate students of the Faculty of. Law could be recruited to work in provincial 
and central governments, while the higher School of Pedagogy trained teachers 
working in public schools managed by the provincial governments. 

5. Procedure for Obtainj-ng Centra l Services 

5.1. In general, a local government request for services was sent "through 
channels" in the governmental hierarchy until it reached the central agency on 
local governm'ents, which determined the appropriate department or ministry and 
transmitted it there. 

5.1j. 1. If two or more departments were concerned, the usual practice was 
for them to consult with each other or among themselves; if necessary, they set 
^ hoc committee for purposes of coordination. 

5.2, The procedures involved much red tape and considerable delay. Much 
paper work was involved, several signatures o^ ranking officials were required, 
and proper endorsements and official scrutiny were necessary. The extent of the 
delay, however, dep^ded in part upon the nature of the request. For example, 
services involving contractual obligations and financial assistance took a longer 
time to process than routine matters such as requests for information. 


5.3. Vietnam reported that tecjpaical departments had representatives in 
the provinces who received the requests for, services , If the request was beyond 
their competence, the chief’ of the province made direct contract with the 
Department or ’through the'General'Ihrectorates attached to the Office of the 
President, . i-i ■ fru/ilUhiih 4- • , ' 

l/ Now the Graduate School Aciudn'istration , Heforence to it throughout 

this Report, however, will ’Older name. 
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5*4» In the Philippines, sending requests through a politician's good 
offices was widely practised. The politician, usually a senator or a congressman 
seldom consulted the Office of Local Governments; he dealt directly with the 
department or bureau concerned. Sometiraes, he carried vith him a handwritten 
directive from the President, thus insuring a speedy and preferential •treatment, 

5.5. The working group reports recommended that to nunimized red tape and 
make attention to these requests impersonal, better coordination of central ser- 
vices was urgently needed. 

5.5.1. Coordination, it was agreed, was necessary (a) at the ministerial 
level, to minimize local government dealing with "too many bosses", and (b), among 
local units, to insure that local projects undertaken autonomously contributed 
to a meaningful whole. 


5.5.2. There was no agreement, however, on the manner in which coordination j 
should be achieved. Three types of coordinating bodies were explored, namely; j 
(l) a separate ministry or department directly under the president or the chief I 
executive; (2) a special commission of ministers; and (3) a bureau or directorate 
to see to it that the proper ministries or departments attended to the needs of 
various local governments fairly and expeditiously. 

II. central SERVIGbS FOR THE VARIOUS STaFF AND AUXILIARY ACTIVaiES 
6. Personnel 

6,1. The working group asstimed that personnal seryiccs were vital to the 
development of local administration especially in newly independent countries, 
where the number of persons desiring to pt^rticipate in governmental affairs was 
increasing," 


6.2, It seemed that local governments were qualitatively as I'^ell as 
quantitatively understaffed among the EROPA countries. But this situation was 

not clearly discerned by the central governments which tended to pay more attentior 
to salaries, appointments, pensions, etc,, than to certain kinds of in-service 
training, 

6.3. It was the general observation that local units could not afford to 
support their own 'training or educational programmes and they depended heavily, 
if not entirely, . ou' central government assistance in this matter. At the same 

/time, central 
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time, central governments did not usually. have a pltvnned service for. the develop- 
ment of personnel needed to stciff the local units, except for occasional seminars 
end - conferences which were for management improvement and some very limited 
forms of in-service training, 

6,3j. 1. The reports stated that in the Republic of Korea, these seriiinars 
and conferences were offered by the National Official Training Institute and the 
Public Administration School of Seoul National University; in Japan, by the 
Mnistry of Home Affairs; in the Republic of China, by the National War College 
and the Provincial Training Corps; in the Philippiaes, by the Institute pf 
Public Administration, the Civil Service Commission, the Presidential assistant 
on Community Development and the Management Service of the Budget Commission; 
and in Thailand, by the Department of Intferior. : 

6.3.2. In Japan, the Local AutononQT College furnished local governments 
with trained personnel for higher level pcsitions, while the J’iinistry of Home 
Affairs also conducted a personnel exchange programme between the central and 
local governments in order to place personnel where they were best suited, 

6.4, It. was noted that pensions programmes were generaJly operated by the 
central government for local governments. In the Republic of .Vietnam, for 
instance, civil servants contributed to the national retirement fiand by paying 
a monthly subscription equivalent to of their basic salary. The Government 
Service Insurance ■ System in the Philippines administered retirement and insurance 
benefits to all appointed local government officials; elective officials were 
given the option to join. 

i ? 

6.5, In Indonesia local governments were apparently left to design, develop 
and administer such programmes and to pay pensions out of local funds, 

\ \ f 

6.6, With the exception of the Republic of Korea, Indonesia and Thailand, 
the central governments of all EROPa countries provided local officials with 

. medical ^surance with free- medical care in government hospitals , 

6.7*, It^seemed that career development was the most cominonly neglected 
phase of personnel administration in these countries with the exception ®f 
Thailand and Ja,pan, ^ h®w Civil Service act in the Philippines provided 

for a Gontinviing pro^aimaen|;“^%lqyde '’training and supervisory, career, and 
executive developaexib^, it extent this was observed in 
actual practice, . 

/6.8. Citizens 
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. : , :6, .. .Citizens usually encouraged to. 'participate in the management of 

, local raff airsi particularly' with reference to the conduct of elections, education, 
taxation. In the Republic of China, citizen participation included the ^recall 
of incumbent local officials on the ground ox dereliction, of duty; moreover, the 
central government of this country fostered local interest in government by 
initiating the organization of non-governmental bodies, e.g., the fishermen’s 
association,- the salt-workers association, and the water conservation association, 

6.9. Central services in staffing generally varied with the degree of 
centralization or decentralization of personnel administration. 

6.9.1. It was noted that the , smaller countries tended to have , highly ■ 
centralized personnel systems and central servic.es in terms of staffing,- ran-ging 
from recruitment , to selection, appointment, discipline, and removal, 

6.9.2. The larger countries tended to have a, greater degree of decentral- 
ization and delegation of. authority, , : ; 

6.9.3. The working' group was not certain that it was necessary at present 
to establish a separate local personnel administration, and leaned to the -view 
that the staffing .needs of local governments could be best served at this time 
by the decentralization, especially with refei'ence to training and development, 
of the operations of central personnel agencies, through the establishment of 
regional offices, 1 

7. Finance - ' 

7.1. It was noted that the relationship between local governments and the 
central government involved financial administration, supervision, and assistance 
■in such matters as the' setting up of uniform accounting systems, the preparation 
of capital and operating budgets (usually in the form of revie-w only); the 
facilitating of tax collection; control of the power of local governments to 
borrow and invest; the loaning of funds for major constructions, and additifig, 

7.2, In general, tax and tax' 'collection rules, regulations, and procedures 

were set. up by the central, government; but the actual collection was 'usually left 
to local administrators, ' 

7.2,1, Indonesia .was reported to be an exception, as both tasks ws37fe 'baid 
to be undertaken. by local .-units , This . country also had a Unique system whereby, 

/in the absence 
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in the absence of revenue off icers^ the central government aided in the collection 

of local taxes and. got 10)i.of the collected amount^ the rest going to local units. 

% 

■ 7 . 2 . 2 , In Japan, the local governments get a 2B,.5% share of the taxes that 
they; collected on income, corporations, arid liquors, 

7 . 3 . The central government of Japan usually allowed local units to float 
bonds, .and even assisted them in this for, financing certain projects. It -also 
normally guaranteed redemption of these bonds, as well as short terra borrowings 
from the central bank or commercial banks. 

7 . 4 . 3h the 'Republic of Vietnam, local governments could not exceed the 
budgetary allovrance set by the ' central government and must submit for ‘approval 
all contracts amounting to or exceeding V,h,f60,000. 

7.4»1..’ Subsidies were granted to provinces whose revenues were not 
sufficient to cover expenditures authorized in the budget; however, villages 
with surplus funds contributed to "communal assistance fmds" designed to defray 
expenses on public works, such as inter-communal roads, canals, etc. • ■ • 

7 . 5 . The reports revealed that the local units with lesser income and 
resources tended to have more ambitious development programmes than the richer 
local units, 

7 . 5 * 1 . I't ‘was apparently the hard tiisk of central governments to balance 
its own financial resources and those of the local governments; to maintain the 
equilibrium between "abundant" Incal government and "scarce" local units; and 
to find the niidway between their "wishes" and the "realities". 

7 . 5 . 2 . Central governments also had. to concern themselves with the perennial 
problem of raising enough revenue to meet the ever-increasing demand for services, 

f ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ■ 

S. Purchasing ^ ; .t- 

8.1. Among the oeuntries reporting, only the Philippines and Indonesia 

had a central purchasing and procurement agency, . . 

8.1.1, In all the other countries, each local government made its own 

purchases and provided for their proper storage, • 

8.1.2,. Usually, central government assistance came only in the f ohm' of 
setting the standards -or specifications as'to-the quality of materials to be 

/purchased. 
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purchased.,, follow-up appraisal, . and advice on purchase- prices and location, 

"S.2 . In' Thailand, special agencies were responsible for inspection and. 
testing' o'f purchased materials,' Big purchases were checked by a committee . 
'e'stabiished by the central government , 

8'.3. 'In the Philippines, the Bureau of Supply Coordination of the Department 
of Goherai Services took charge of all requisitions for the purchase, stocking up, 
and vjarehousihg of supplies' for the national and local governments,. 

V • ' • ■ i 

8.3.1, Local governments, ho^'jever, could make direct purchases if they 
paid- prices not exceeding those set by the Bureau. Materials and equipment 
purchased directly v;ere pretested by the proper government agency and required 
public bidding. Finally, the General Auditing Office checked the quality of ., 
the materials to determine compliance with contract specifications... 

. . 8,3.2. Unless the prices involved vrere exaggerated, the central purchasing 

agency in Indonesia left the work to the Commission on Purchasing in each local 
unit, provided the maxiimum value of the purchase did not exceed Rp, 250, 000. 

' . . . ■ ’ '• ' • V . ■ .ii 

9 . Planning 

9.1. There was concurrence in the assessment that ‘local governments ordimaril; 
were unable to pursue their planning activities by themselves and that they 
relied upon the central government for assistance. 

9.1.1, In Thailand and the Republic of Vietnam, the central government 
agencies were assigned to decide on the different types of plans to be adopted 
(socio-economic programmes, development programmes, etc.), with local governments 
practically confihed to supplying infomation. and offering ideas, 

9.2, In the majo.rity of the countries^ local governments' were given a greater 
amount of discretion, in planning their^ programmes, . with . general guidance and 
consultation services rendered by the central governments, ■ ■ ■ 

9.2.1. In Japan, for instance, the central government forfaulated the basic 

policy upon which all local ruaits based ;the.ir ovm plans; it provided them. with 
technical assistance and . subsidies orJy .whenever necesaary. ■ ' 

9.3 •; in the Republic o'f Korea, -a oity planning comirdttee made the basic 
studies and gave ad’Cce to the ^linist^r of Home iiffairs on forms of eff ecti've 
assistance tq local governments, 

/9.3.I. In the 



'9.3 -In the Philippines, local units consulted with the National 
Planning Gosmission on the preparation of tovai plans, zoning and subdivision 
regulations, exchange of public lands with private lands for effective public 
improvement, organization of local planning boards, and drafting of building codes 

Central assistance to local units in . nianagement and financial planning was 
virtually unknown in the Philippines, a.lthough local officials could consult 
staif agencies, such as the Civil Service Commission, the Budget Commission, 
end the Institute of Public Administration of the University of the Philippines, 

9o3.2. In the Republic of China, the extent to which local governments 
coiild. exercise their constitutional powers suggested the limits of their 
planning activities. Thus the jurisdiction of local governments for development 
planning, industrial planning, lend planning, etc, vxas reported to be very 
extensive. County governments needed, however, to submit their plans to the 
provincial government which checked whether they were consistent with provincial 
policies and determined their need for financial assistance, 

9.4. Financial aid for local government plans were provided in the form of 
grants-in-aid in the Republic of China, subsidies in the Republic of Korea, and 
loans from government banking institutions in Indonesia (the Indonesian Develop- 
ment Bank) and in the Philippines (the Government Service Insurance System). 

9.5. The Republic of Korea reported that it encouraged the grovfbh of local 
communities by investing in certain designated special industrial areas, 

10, Programme Improvement 

10.1. Central governments in most countries assisted local units in 
evaluating the effectiveness of their various activities and in determining 

'^ways of strengthening them. Such assistance was in tne form of an inspection 
system in Thailand; in Indonesia and India, there ware technical departments 
charged with evaluating local programmes that fell within their respective 
technical spheres, ... ■. i ■ ■ • 

10.1.1. The central governments of the Republic of Korea and the Republic 

of Vietnam evaluated policy plans and activities on the basis of reports which 
were regularly submitted by the- provinoidl chiefs to the President or his • 
representative, ' 
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10.2. The reports indicated that there was a felt need in 'the region 
for experts. :in ,org5.ni'Zation- and manageraent work. 

10.3. The Republic of Vietnam and the Philippines seemed to have an 

adequate nuiuber of expert.s but they were not properly utilized in the different 
offices. ' ■ ' 

10.4. Researches on local goverrisent adininistration problems v/ere 
generally being' undertaken, as by the Comiaunity Development Research Council 
and the Institute of Public Jidministration in the Philippines, the Ministry 
of Home iiffairs in Japan, and the Research Gonuiiittee on Local Administration 
in the Republic of Kor*ea. 

10.5. The Provincial Government Corriihittee for the promotion of Adminis- 
trative Efficiency in the Republic of ohina was charged with the function 

of making studies for the simplification of administrative procedures in 
that country. 

10.5.1. The observation was also made that in the Republic of China, 
administrative activities vrere subject to general reviev; by the lawmaking 
coTuncil through its power of interpellation. 

11.. . Legal Advic e ' 

11.1. In every case, the central government extended assistance on 
problems concerning the la'vjs or ordinances of local governments, 

11.2. The reports pointed out that there seemed to be no specific 

agency of the central government that dealt with local legal problems. Such 
problems were referred to the departments of justice, through their local 
branches in the Republic of Korea and the Philippines j or to the Department 
of Interior and the Gcuncil of State'iri the Republic of Vietnam and in 
Thailand, respectively. ‘ d 

■ 11.3. In. Iitdonesia, before a I'ry went into effect, the First Grade 

Autonomous Regions secured the prior approval of the ‘•‘■‘■inistry of Interior 
and Local Autonomy, while the Sesmd Grade Autonomous Regions secured the 
prior approval of the First Grade Autonomous Regions, 


/11.4. In 
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11.4. In Japan^ legal problems were the subject of directives sent by 
the central government to local governments or were resolved in conferences 
and seminars. , r 

,11.5. In the Republic of China, the services of a member of the bar 
(governmental lawyer) were usually secured by the central government to 
provide local units, the means of judicial consultation and to defend them in 
all civil or administrative cases filed by private persons. 

11.6. All the countri..s issued periodic reports on changes in national 
laws and regulations and judicial decisions. 

11.6.1. Subscriptions by local governments to these publications, 
however, were not mandatory. 

12 , Coordination Among the Local Units 

12.1. The reports stressed that the various governraents gave iraportance 
to the coordination of the activities of local units. 

12.1.1. In the Republic .of Vietnam and the Philippines, the locale of 
Coordination was the office of the President. 

12.1.2. In the Republic of China, the central government coordinated 
the activities of provincial governments, and the latter in turn coordinated 
the activities of comty governments. 

12.2. Generally, there was no formal programme for exchange of informa- 
tioh among the local units aside from periodic meetings of local administrators 
information was also gathered from national publications on new laws, regula- 
tions, and judicial decisions. 

12.2.1, In the Republic of Korea, the information exchange programme 
was limited to police administration, 

12.2.2, In Japan, coordination was promoted through a system of local 
and central interchange of personnel end through central mediation of disputes 
among local governments , 


/III., CENTRAL 
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ni.,. asmUAL SWIG^S FQR' the ViHIQUa functions FBBFORMgD BY LOGiiL 
■ ■ GOVERMSMIS ■ . . 

13 . Pablic Works 

13.1. The reports indicated a wide varietj of assisttmce in the adminis- 
tration of public vrorks. was provided by the central government for local 
governments. This included the construction and- maintencince of roads and .> • 
bridges, public buildings, and transportation systems, 

13.2. Public works projects of a smaller scale were usually undertaken 
by local governments themselves, with technical or financial support from 
the national government both in drafting as well as in implementing them, 

13.3. In all countries, these central government services were free 
and except in Indonesia and Thailand, mandatorj’’. 

14. Public Safety 

14.1. In general, public safety activities in the Region w&re the 
responsibility of central governments. 

14.1.1. In the Philippines, the national police force, known as the 
Philippine Constabulary, maintained a station in- every province to supervise 
and furnish technical aid to; the local police- forces and take a direct hand 
if the local police force could not cope with the peace and order situatioli. 
The National Bureau of Investigation, upon its own initiative or upon 
request by local police units, furnished technical aid in the detection and 
investigation of criiaes. The Armed Forces of the Philippines, through four 
"Area” commands, protected the local government units against dissidence 
and other social and political disturbances, 

14.2, In the Republic of Vietnam, the central government maintained a 
security service and a g’eh'dannerie service' in the provinces. Provincial 
police was technically' responsible to 'the Directorate-General of the Police 
and Security of the Department of Interior, ^ 

/ '/14.2.I. in the 
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In of China, the highest police conimand was 

located at the provincial levelj but it was subject to the supervision and 
control of the Department of Police Administration of the Ministry of 
Interior. ,■ - 

14.3. In the Republic of China, both fire protection and., traffic 

control were functions of the local police- force. In other countries,- 
fire protection was -undertaken by a different body. ' , . 

14.3.1. In the Philip; ines, the Fire Prevention Board was charged 

with drafting arson lavj-s and with planning and studying modern,, ways of 
preventing and fighting fires. • , 

14.3.2. In Japan, central fire protection systems provided assistance 

to, and training of, local firefighters. ' , , 

14.4. Public safety acti-vities of all central governments were free 
and, except in Indonesia, mandatory, 

15 . Justice , 

15.1. In the dispensation of ' justice, the EROPA comtries reported that 
all courts in the country were part of the national judicial , structure, or the 
state judicial structure in the case of India. Judicial cases were handled 
by the courts of various levels established in the local areas. 

15.2. It seemed that as an application of the separation-of -powers 
principle, the central administration dl.d not interfere with the judicial 
matters of the local units. However, Thailand reported that the national 
court system was administered by the ^‘^ihistry of 'Justice, 

15 . 3 . The general practice seemed. to be that the imprisonment of 
persons convicted of minor offenses was a purely local mtter. 

15 . 4 . The, Philippines reported that judicial decrees for the arrest 
or imprisonment of convicted persons might be executed by the local police 
officers, (national) Philippine Constabulary officers, or the sheriffs. 

In Thailand, arrest and investigation were done by the Ministries of Police 
and Interior. V 
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15.5. The general practice tended to be that the management of prisons 
was under the authority of a national department or ministry, for example, 
the Department of "^ustice in the Hiilippines and the ministry of Interior in 
Thailand. ■ 

15.6. The imposition and collection of fines was a combined national- 
local function in the Philippines, v/hile it was solely a national function 
in the Republic of Viet -ham. 


^ 16 , Health and Welfare 

16.1. In the twin fields of .health and welfare, the central governments 
of all the countries reporting provided extensive, services to their local 
units. These functions were naturally under the jurisdiction of the i'4inistries 
of Health of the various countries, 

16.2. All central governments of the SROPA countries maintained widely- 
dispersed hospitals which rendered free and madatory services to the public,- 
while charging fees for special boarding in pay wards and for the purchase 

of special medicine. ' , , 

16.3. Central governments also provided financial assistance for the 
health programmes of lopal governments, 

16.3.1. In the Philippines, for instance, local puericulture centres, 

which viere supported by contributions from citizens and civic agencies of the 
town, regularly received a share from the funds of the Philippine Charity 
Sweepstakes, a national government corporation. ' 

16.3.2. In the Republic of Korea, medical supplies and financial aid were 
offered by the central government to help maintain hospitals and clinics 
established by local government . 

l6,4» The various countries reported .the giving of central welfare 
assistance to l.ocai units in the form of relief food, allotment of housing 
units, .relief clotning, recreation facilities, campaigns . for the' dSTelopment 
of cottage industries, and subsidies for the maintenance of orphanages and 
correctional and other institutions, . 

/l7. Education 
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■I?. Education .. 

17.1. In the EROPA countries, educational policies were national, 
ii.e., formulated by the central governments. These policies were carried 

out by the local units with partial or full financial support from the central 
government. . ■ 

17.2. Elementary education was generally free and compulsory, 

17.2.1. In Thailand, free education covered the secondary' and vocational 
courses 5 a fee of 20% v&s collected from college students. 

17.3. In the Republic of Viet-Mam, elementary schools were supported 
by the provincial and communal funds. Central assistance was confined to 
teacher-training, 

17.3.1. In Indonesia, , elementary school education was the responsi- 
bility of the First Grade Autonomous Region. 

17.3.2. In Japan, the central government shared half of the expenses 
which were paid by local governments for compulsory education (Primary and 
Junior High Schools) and for the salaries of teachers. 

17.4. Central governments in some countries also maintained elementary, 
secondary and collegiate vocational schools. 

17.5. In the Republic of Korea, the central government granted financial 
^assistance to civic and philantrophic organizations whose aims were, to 
promote adult education and literacy programmes, 

the existing SYSTia-I AMD POSSIBLE FUTURE DEVELOPiyIEMTS 

18 . Outstanding Central Services to Local Units • 

,,18.1. Some specific central services to local governments were cited 
in the reports as cither exceptional successes or failures. , The Philippines, 
the Republic of China, and the Republic of Viet-Nam, reported a number of 
successes, while Indonesia reported some failures. Thailand claimed to have 
experiences of both. ' . . • ' 
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: 18.2, The Philippine Goiniiiunity Developiaent • PrograHime administered by 

the ^residential Assistant on Community Development v/as r'eported to have made 
an outstjaading impact directly upon the people ind on rural development as 
3- whole. Coordination of services at various levels was cla.imed to have been 
very effective. 

18.2.1. The credit for the successful rehabilitation of the central 
and southern parts of the Republic of China in less than one year following 
the complete devastation wrought by the historic flood of August , 1959> was 
given to the central services. The flood rendered thousands of people 
homeless and destroyed highways, roads, and crops. The central government 
directed the armed forces to do reconstruction work in the area. It launched 
an austerity programme which channeled savings into the financing of new 
projects, 

18.2.2. In the. Republic of Viet-Nara, the General Commissariat of l«nd 

Development attached to the Presidency of the Republic, greatly helped 
provincial governments by successfully carrying out programmes of population 
resettlement, land clearance, and industrial cultivation. The resultant 
demographic pattern considerably improved the standard of living and the 
rural economy . as a whole . - 

18.2.3. In Thailand, services in pursuance of the programme of 
compulsory primary education, public security, and central command of local 
officialdom - all of which were performed by the field officials of the . * 
central government - were considered outstanding. 

18.3. The inability of the government of Thailand to Implement its 

public welfare measures and to establish competent local self-government 
were traced to psychological factors. It seemed that central government 
officials tended to regard the local citiaenry as inadequately prepared for 
self-government. Local leaders, on the otherhand, apparently resented, as 
a form of intervention detrimental to local self-government, the minutest 
central government controls, ' ■ 

v':.-"" ■ '' /l9. Special 
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, .19'« Special services for I'foa-Acaderflic , Mon-GoYernmental Org:ajiizations 

19.1. Th® central government of all the EEOPa cou{ 3 .tries extended finan- 
cial assistemce to civic, religious, industrial, or labor associations 
engaged in rural development work' in their respective spheres of interest. 

Among the beneficiciries of such assistance were the Red Cross, Rotary Clubs, 
cultural associations, and organizations for the benefit and welfare of 
certain groups (farmers, fishermen, salt-workers, agricultural credit 
cooperatives, end youth clubs). ' 

19.1.1. In the Republic of 'Viet-Nam, youth associations were geared 
to the development of civic spirit and the 'protection of the youth from 
communist indoctrination, 'Illiteracy was being fought and cultural standards 
were being raised through the "Popular Culture Associations", as well as 
through the "Association for the PropagcAion of the National Language", 

19.1.2. In Thailand and Indonesia, family and tribal groups received 
government attention and there were attempts on a small scale to assimilate them. 

19.1.3. In Indonesia, clans and tribal groups performed duties of 
government in the rural areas, such as tax collection and police functions. 

19.1.L. The Philippine Government maintained a Commission on National 
Integration to hasten the process of assimilation of the minorities into 
the cultural majority. The national government granted annually lV5 
scholarships to non-Christian students and 39 additional scholarships to 
poor students from the provinces. 

For the benefit of, the farmers, vrho comprised two-thirds of the entire 
population, the central government set up the Agricultural Credit and 
Cooperative Financing Administration and the Parmer ^s Cooperative and Marketing 
Administration. 

20 . Ciirrent Trends 

20,1, The general trend among the EROPA countries was towards expanding 
central services for local governments, apparently as an initial step in the 
„ training, of local leaders for local autonon^. 


/20.1,1, In the 





20.1.1, In the Philippines, most executive departments had regional 
offices. It vras hoped that this would lead to decentralized op^jrations, 
although administrative control vrould be retain.;.! at the central office. 

20.1.2'. In the Republic of China, central government revision of 
regulations covering local governments reflected a similar trend. 

20.1.3. In the Republic of Viet-Nam, the trend was manifested in the 
form of increasing central assistance in the training of personnel, 
budgetary subvention and supervision of development programmes, and greater 
central intervention in local affairs. 

20.2. In Japan and Indonesia, tids trend vj-as in effect an implement- 
ation of the government policy of developing local self-governing bodies, 
as stipulated in their respective coiioeitutions. 

20.2.1, To standardize local administration, the central government 
of Japan supplied certain models and standards for local governments to 
follow and provided active assistance and guidance to help them attain these 
standards . 

21. Proposals for idcpaaading Central Services 

21.1. The working group in charge of the present agenda subject was 

of the opinion that central services to local governments should be increased 
in the fields of finance, persorinel, and technical assistance for economic, 
development, 

21.2. It stated that local governments should (a) be given a larger 
share' of the tax collections, (b) undertake an extensive and systematic 
training programme, and (c) increase technical assistance in agriculture, 

22 . Crucial tjuestlons Relative to Strengthening Central Ser-vLces 

22.1. Serious concern was expressed that the expansion of central 
services might weaken the foundations of local self-government, 

/22.2, Viewed 
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22,2, Viewed, on the whole^ the reports expressed satisfaction 
that central services to local governments in the region were fairly 
adequate, although it was conceded that in the effort of the .central 
governments to create the image of a uniform rate of national progress, 
there developed an apparent disparity in the quantity and quality of 
services rendered. The less progressive areas tended to get greater 
attention from the central government than the more progressive areas. 


/Chapter Two 



Chapter Two ' ‘ 

PRCBLiSriS OF LOCAL SLLF-GCVEffitiEi^T 
A. AUTONOMY OF LOCAL GCVLihAiEKT 

23. Formation oY the Different Levels of Local Government 

The working group of the present agenda subject noted that the 
-formation of the different levels of local government vras largely dependent 
upon national laws. Hoi-fever, it suggested that the process was influenced 
by a variety of relevant factors, namely; population, geography, economic 
resources, national exigencies, and others. , . 

24. Delineation of Power Between the Central Government 
and the Local Governments 

24.1. The working group described the delineation of powers between 
the central government and local governments in terms of centralization versus 
decentralization. This scheme was usually laid down in the constitutions and 
other basic laws. In the case of the countries where such a delineation of 
powers was not spelled out in specific terms, the central government raight 
delegate its powers to the local government in certain matters. 

24.2, It was generally agreed that a decentralized system was the 
preferred method of self-government. 

25* Powers of Initiative and Referendum 

The working group, noted that mth the exception of the Republic of 
China none of the SROPA countries had provided foi' direct popular participation 
in legislation in the form of the initiative and referendum. It appeared, 
however, that practically all countries aspired for direct participation in 
local legislation and government. ■ This was true in such countries as Jaixin, 
Thailand, the Philippines and the Republic of Viet-Iam. 

26, Local Autonomy, National Security, and Bconomic Develoment 

Suggestions for improving local administration, mth a' view to making 
the local autonomy principle compatible iifith national security and economic 
development, tended to va3ry from country to country, depending upon prevailing 
economic conditions. 
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26.1. In the Republic of Vist-Nam, for instance^ it was generally 

accepted that national security and economic development required tight control 
of local activity. However, there was a suggestion that in order to stimulate 
interest and encourage initiative among the people, loca.!- administrators should 
be given more freedom to deal imth local, affairs. , , 

26.2. In the case of Japan, the establishment of local autonomy was 
believed to be compatible i-ri.th national 3ecurit;v and economic development . It 
was considered to be necessrarj?’, however, to keep national controls at a minimum 
if local autonomy was to be developed, 

26.3. In the Philippines, likewise, the problem of local autonomy was 
tied up with that of national security and economic, development. Local autonomy 
would not only bring the "governmen'c closer to the people,” but would provide them 
with greater participation and control of the goverruiient. Reform and improve- 
ment were suggested along the follovdjig lines: greater control powers for local 
executives, uniform laws and city charters embodying mor©' rational criteria in 
classification and other standards, personnel and procedures improvement, and 
effective control by the citizens at large, 

26.4. In India, it was claimed that local administration suffered from 
the wide gap between the legislative framework and its actual implementation. 

The problems were closely intertwined, and were partly administrative and 
financial and psirtly psychological. ‘Ihe administrative limitations mainly 
^related to the deficiencies in trained personnel working as panchayat executives 
and the lack of co-ordination and adequate guidance and supervision. Reform, 
therefore, was suggested along these lines. 

27. Implementation of National Programimes ■ and Local Autonomy 

27il, The implementation of national programraes had a varying impact 
upon the existing systems of local government in the EROPA countries. It 
appeared that local interests tended to be subordinated to national interests, 
and that national programmes placed on excessive burden on the limited apparatus 
of local administration, as in the case of the Republic of Viet-Kem, 


27.2. In the Philippinee, locrl governments relied heavily on 
direct national services «nd on national financial support. Consequently, 
local politics was closely identified with national politics. The outcome 
of the former often deterniined the extent to wtiich national services and aid 
was forthcoming in the local area. 

Local Autonomy, ‘'Democracy", and "Efficiency" 

The faaniliar dilerriua that an increase in "deriiccracy" locally might ; 

result in a decrease in "efficiency" exerted a varying influence on the SFiOFA ; 

countries in the determination of the powers. that should be given to local autho 
It was not disputed that democracy was .strengthened through the system of local | 
autonomy. The working group agreed, however, that it suffered frequently from, tl; 
caliber of elected officials in certain countries. It was generally accepted 
nevertheless, that democracy was compatible with efficiency, given sound personni 
management . 

VI. QRGAHIZAIION OF LOCAL GCVBRMMPnTS 

29 . The Chief Executive 

29.1. The current patterns of organization were described in terms of 
a commission plan, a single executive plan, and a mixed plan. 

29.2. So far as administrative efficiency and maximum efficacy were 

concerned, the working gropp suggested that the local governments .adopt the 
single executive plan. . ■ • 

29.3. It was also recoHuaended by the group that the executive be 
assisted by a professional' administrator, such as a city manager or a chief 
administrative officer (as adopted in the United States), or by a competent 

• staff agency. This, ' it was felt, would solve the problem of ' having va new 
local official inexperienced in local administr.tion who was elected to that 
position owing to the general apathy of the voters. The inherent difficulty 
of this proposed method consisted in the demarcation of responsibilities vand 
duties between an elective chief and his staff agency. 

/30. Heads 


30, Heads of Adiainistr?,ti\fs Departments 


In some countries^ the heads of the administrative departments vrere 
selected and‘ appointed bv tho local executives. Generally, they had to go throu 
civil service examinations before they could be eligible for appointment. In 
some other countries, the administrative heads migh^ be elected or appointed 
by the central govermsnt. In order to insui'-e that these persons contributed 
ultimately to social and economic development, the procedures of appointment 
should be co-ordinated vdth the other aspects of personnel administration. 

31. ' Legislative Members 

The working group seemed to prefer that parliamentary immunity were 
extended to local legislative members. It was also suggested that an intensive 
programme to stimulate the interest of the voters in elections should also be 
implemented in order to attract competent persons to run for local offices. 

32 . Personnel System 

It was emphasized that a sound personnel system was indispensable to 
the local governments. Systems such as posiiion-classific-ntioh, compensation, 
an adequate salary scale, old-age pension, disability pension, medical in- 
surance and the like were a l 1 conducive to the development of local government. 

33* Minimum Wage Law . . 

Where a minimum wage lav/ was adopted, as in the Philippines, the local 
"government usually found it difficult to have ample' financial resources to 
pay the salaries of governmental employees. To meet this problem, it v/as 
suggested that a position-classification' plan need hot be nation-wide so that 
the central and local governments might be governed by separate sets of 
classification plans, according to their, respective peculiar, circmistances. 

34.' Central-Local Relationships 

Central government supervision and control oyer local governments v/ere 
generally expressed in terms of. reports, financial control, auditing, dis- 
solution of lacG.! government, legislation, and removal of officials. The 
consensus of the 'working group was that such supervision and control by central 
authorities should be at a minimtim. 


/?II. FIMAHCIAL 
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?II . FINANCIAL ADMIiHSTRATION IN LOCAL GCVi!.RNi)iEljTS 

35. Sources of Revenue 

35.1. It was reported that the main financial resources of local 
governments were local taxes and revenues derived frora public enterprises, 
such as public utilities, property tax, ana national aid. 

35.2. It was generally/ agreed that income and commodity taxes should 
be levied by the national government and that whole land tax, property tax, 
household tax, slaughter tax, and the license t-ax should properly belong to 
the sphere of local governments. 

33.3. It was suggested that the surtax should be levied and collected 
by the municipal governments. Another view, hov/ever, advocated that it should 
be levied and. collected by the central government aand then transferred to the 
local governments. Actually, these two viex^s did not really conflict; they 
differed only in method. 

35*4. It was suggested that the corporation tax should be paid to 
the central government. 

36. Tax Collection Office 

It was preferred that there should be a single tax office in each 
tax area. 

37. The Need for Adequate Financing 

To enable local governments to promote the cause of economic ana social 
development which '//as said to be the objective of local autonomjr, it was highly 
recommended that they should be financially self-supporting.’ 

" * /Chapter Three 
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Chapter Three 

G0V:j..RI'lLiEhi ADi-iIKI3TK;s,‘TT0N OF RUML DEV'.u;LOFi''ICi'iT , 

VIII. RECOGNITION OF THI FEED FOR Kaii-.L DBVILOPHShT 

3 S . The Tradition of Governnieht Assistance for Rural Develoiornent 

35.1. The countries reporting pointed to a tr-cidition of government 
assistance in rural development^ although the nature of this* assistance varied 
somewhat from country to country. In Japanj among the early progr;mmie for 
rural developient was the developnent of farmingj in the Republic of China, 

a land reform programme; in the Republic of Viet-Nam, the opening of new lands; 
and in India, the construction of a great railway network, irrigation systems, 
and canals. 

3 % Factors Contributing to the Recent Interest of Government 
in Rural Developaent 

39. !• It was noted that in recent decades goverrmient interest in 
rural development had increased considerably. Among the factors which the 
reports credited vrith bringing into focus the need for improving the generally 
low economic and social standards of living in rural areas were: 

39.1.1. The fact that the rural populations constituted a high per- 
centage - in some cases more than SOo - of the total population, but had much 
less of the amenities of life than people in the cities. 

'' 39.1.2. The contribution of' rural ' people' to the attainment of in- 

dependence in most of the SROPA Countries. 

39.1.3. The high rate of unemployment in cities, due partly to the 
migration of farm population thus making urgerat the improvement of rural con- 
ditions in order to stem the flow of people to the cities and permit resettlement 
of some of the urban un'employed, 

39. 1. ^4. The communist threat in rural areas end the necessity in 
certain countries of rrssettling refugees from communist-occupied areas in the 
countryside. 

/40. .Snphasis 


40 . Emphasis of th'3 Hew Interest in Rural.. Develoirflent ‘ 

40.1. The reports emphasized the interest of the ERGPA 'ccuiitries in 
planning an effective developmeiat of human and natural resources in order to 
build soundly for the future in all aspo-cts of rural life. This included 
interest in bringing about changes in attitudes, and social structure, land 
reform, diversification of income, better health and education, rural credit, 
and greater productivity .and sustained yield from tho land, forests, and 
other resources. 

41 • Government Measures for Ftural Improvement 

41.1. The initial measures for rural development undertaken by the 
governments of the various countries v/ero reporteo. to be: 

41.1.1. A political comjnitment to the objective of rural developient. 

41.1.2. General analyses of rural piroblems and resources. 

41.1. 3* Definition of objectives in realizable terms, taking account 
of special needs and opportunities in different sections of the country concer 

41.1.4. Drawing up of plans, schemes of organization and administr -td 
and budgets, for mobilization of resources to attain these objectives. 

41.2. Subsequent measures were reported to ha,ve included; 

41.2.1. The conducting of fact-finding surveys to serve as guides 
in formulation of specific policies. 

41.2.2. The establishment of democractic organizaidonal and training 
.machinery for rural development, empha.sizing self-help., and loc.al governraent 
participation. 

,41.2.3. The education of rural people to the objectives of health . 
protection, land reform, improvement of the general vrelfare, and inci-eased 
productivity. 

41 . 2 . 4 . The introduction of co-operatives, farm- credit, and other 
institutional arrangements- needed to , perform new development functions . 

■ A^. - Problems - 



42. Fr:oblegis of Co-ordination - *. ■' 

42.1. ' It was suggested in- the reports tn-nt corefu.! considt^r.-vcion 
should be given to both rural and lii'-ban' requireraents ana resources in order 
to avoid. 'or manimize eonflicts, .and’ that planzxing shoula iullj'- consider the ' 
needs and thirtking of both the nation.-'l ana loc''l levsl.s of government. 

42.2. The renorts noted th-at the diversity of .".gencies .and groups 
directly concerned 'vdth rural development mad© co-ordination essential, 

J-Xfl I'riili du3dljiI\blL Or ir LUxdi.li .DmviijIjOFIidiJT 

43 • . Social Change as a Factor in Rural Development . 

43*l-> In the EROPA countries democratization rand modernization were 
the sine qua non of rural development. Democratization .''.nd modernization 
'■.rere conceived as processes that involved gradual changes in the attitudes 
of the people and the tr.ansf omiation of the individual outlook;. Sudh ' that 
apathji" and indifference vjouid give way to a sustained, effort of self -help 
and mutual co-operation. ■ ■ 

43.2. The reports stressed that it was essential to oyercome certain 
socio-psychological factors which tended to hamper the progres 5 of rural 
development programmes, such as regional particularism, stubborn attachniexit uo 
fcsiily and birthplaces, resistance to chfVnge, and traditional agr.arian values, 

43 •3. However, cert?..in trr.ditional ch ■.racteristics of religious and 
_ f "imily patterns were said to be conducive to the achievement of the goals of 
rural development .and should be preserved. • . 

44* General Scope of the Rural Development Programme 

44*1. The was expected that rural development programmes vrould con- 
tribute to the developnent of all aspects of community life. Educational 
improvement, economic development, improvement of the health services, and 
social activities were regarded as desirable compo.nents of any pi .an for rural 
community development. . ' • • 

44.2. The view was likewise advanced that it might be justifiable 
to select specific- aspects of rural life as objects for develop.ment, depending 
upon the needs and conditions of the people in the conirnunity. 


^ 5 ' The Meed for- Citizen Participa tion 


45 . 1 . It was thought to be desirable that the people 
should decide what projects should 'be carried out^ and what c 
should be solved. Planning must come from the peopde no less 
gcvermientj in order to encour;'ge fuller participation of the 


in each rural 'are 
oiriiiunitj/ probleius 
th;in from the 
CO Ti. unity and thu 


enliance the prospects of success. 


• specific jictivities in Rural Develo -.rnent Frogrammo Pl- g ining 

46.1. The follovdng activities were viewed as meriting high piriority 
in runal development pla-nning: 

46.1.1. Education - compulsory and free education ■ no, library, servicej 
stimulation of the community rural devolopcient spiritj promotion of the co- 
operative spirit anci the self-help attitude; and leadership and training. 

46.1.2. Agricultural production - increase in production and 
income; field demonstrations; irrigation works; seed ii-nprovement and dis- 
tribution; scientific methods of cultivation, fertilization, and utilization 
of natural resources; improved use of manpower; farm mechanization centers; 
farm credit; marketing services; land reclam-'tion ana resettlement; and farmers' 
co-operative associations. 

46.1.3. "Kealth"- 'sainitary services; health mobile units; drainage and 
disposal of wastes; medical care; pure drinking waiter; midwifer;/ sdrVice; 
eradication of malaria anol other communicable diseases. 

46.1.4. Communications - construction of ro-ads; feeders; etc. 


46.1.5. Social activity - organization of rural youth; civic groups; 
sports; rural entertainments; cottirauiaal gardens; co-operative- mov-ariont; picnics; 
and recreations. 

46.1.6. Industrialization - horns industry; craft and art work; small 
-:-Tid medium-scale industry. 

47 . The Establishment of Priorities ■ • 

47 . 1 . It was realized that there were difficulties in deciding- 
on the priorities in any progrramme development; hovrever, it was considei-ed 
advisable that the government . set nation.al and regional goals, based in part 
on community go-als m.arked out by each locality. 


/ 47 . 2 . It was 




1+7.2, It was ■:l3o dseiaed desirable Tor the people to set their 
go." Is according to their needs, conditions, and rs.sources. ' ' 

kl -2,1.. It was assumed that each coEumanity had different needs 
and problems v/hich could best bs identified locally and solved with 

avail ble local resources, supplesiented by th .3 technical and financial 

« 

assistance of the central government. 

* 

48 . The Role of 'the Government 

48.1. The rsports emphasised that the central government should be 

prepared to offer guidance, advice, and techniccul a.ssistance to local community 
projects. .... 

48.2. It was assumed that the central government v/ould take the 
leadership in planning and initiating development programmes. Thus, it was 
observed that in many countries, rural developnent formed a major- objective 
of national policy. 

48.3. In the countries with well-developed progranimes, devolution 

of power and responsibility from the central government to the local govermiort 
was taking place. 

49 . The Role of Voluntary Associations and Other Organizations 

49.1. li'fliile it was. generally conceded that the governments of the 
countries played the major role in shaping. rural development programmes, it 
.-vfj.s likewise recognized th-T several other organiz.ations contributed their 
share to the undert:\king. 

1+9,2. Political parties, like the Kuomintang pairty in the Republic 
of China and the two major political parties (the Liberal and the .hacionalist.a} 
in the Philip.pines, formulated and adopted policies for the development of 
rural areas. . .. . 

49 . 3 . Civic organizations, newspapers, rand other mass media either 
expressed their vievfs or vigorously supported the various proposals oh rural 
development, ; . • 


749.4. Valuable 


49.4* Vciluable 'technical assistance in the fona of expoits and ■ 
jedvisero in the ’various fields, as lasll as financial aid for the rirral 
developiaont ■ progr.imraes, "vver .. furnished frora the outside tfirough (a) multi- 
lateral arrangements, lik-e the Colombo Plan, the Frencii Technical nid 
Mission, the United States Operations Mission: (bj interr'-'tional organi- 
satio.ns, like the International Co-operation Administration, the Food 
■fuiministration Organizationj and (c) ’the United Nations specialized 
'’.genoies, like the UNESCO, the WHO, and the 'UhlCSF. 

I. THE nDMIKISmaTIvE SCHEfli: Of RURiLL ESVELOPMEIfl; 

50. Activities of Present 'Organisatibns Involved in Rural Develoment 

50»1. The administrative machinery for rural development was 
reported to include not only the direct services extended to the rural 
development -pro gramme (such as agricultural extension, education, and 
health), but also supporting services (such as research and the training _ 
of technical personnel) and overall development measures (such as roads 
construction, irrigation works, ,and tariff policy). It vras said to embrace 
also the activities of local govorniaent units as well as the central government, 

50.2. In some countries, efforts were make to, iritegra’be all eloaents 
involved in community developraent . Vlith comprehensive national planning pro- 
viding the basis for the aLlocaiion of resources, the machinery .for co-ordinating 
’the technical services w^as set up at several levels and, the participation of ’the 
fjeople was enlisted in shaping governraent pi'ogriJXQraes and in carrying them out * 
on a self-helpv or mtual-help basis. ' In other countries, coniiTiunity developjiuent 
was still in a pilot project stage. 

50.3. In some countries, less emphasis v/as placed on co-ordination 

of the government, rural deveiopment activities, and local governments were not 
given a significant role in the developraent progrtmirne. 

51. Frogramminr and Implemen’tation 

51,1. One group of. EROPA countries depended upon uhe normcally 
established agencies to plan, , co-ordinate arid implement, the various phases 
of their respective rural development programmes. This was,,.tr.ue in the case 
of the Republic of China, the Republic of Korea, Indonesia, and the Republic 
of ?iet-Nam. 

/5I.2, Another 




51 . 2 , Another group consisted of those countries which had 
esuablished a separate centra.! agency to plan a co-ordinated prograniiiie of 
dovelopment> vrhich in turn mis to be implemented by the various ajjpro- 
priate agencic^s of the government. 

51.3. In the Philippines,, this centrral function of planning; the 
develoment progr-Uiime wars performed bjr the Presidential Assistant on Comraunit; 
Dsvelopaent: and in Thailand, by the Department of Community Development 

of the Ministry of Interior, assisted bj?- the National Community Development 
Board and the Rural Co-operative and Administrative Board. 

52. Decentralization of Rural Develoment Programme 

■ 52.1. The impcrtance 'df 'decehtralizihg government rural develop- 

ment operations and decisions -was recognized aLnost eversrwhere. It was 
reported that different methods of decentralization were being tried, 
but these vrare instituted only recently a.nd it' vms too earlp’ to report the 
results. Some experiences ' in decentralized operations were recounted as 
follov^s: : ; , a 

52.1.1. In India, the* elected councils in the villages and the 
indirectly elected representative bodies a.t the block and district levels 
were being given responsibility, power, and resources not only for planning 
but also for executing develojMent 'progr'iffimes. • In the execution of develop- 
ment programmes, state administrative and technical personnel served as 
the . executive arm. In this programfiie of "democratic decentralization," 
heavy, reliance, for puiT/oses of rural development, was placed on the village 
council, the co-operatives, and the' school, with technical find financial 
supi^ort from higher levels. 

52.1.2. In Pakistan, the "basic democracies' pro grcua'ao sijiiilarly 
made -personnel and other -resources of the central government avrdlable to 
representative bodies at local levels. 

52.1.3. In Indonesia, although .tho-. distinct ion between local 
Kovernment and central government matters was being maintained, the self- 
reliance of the local units ivas in fact being strengthened. The co- ■ ' 
ordination of central govexmient activities was effected uhrough field 
administrative officers w^o served both, levels of goverrmient ' and were 
■appointed on the recoimiiendation of the elected councils. 


/52.I.4. In the 



52,1,4» In the Philippines, a law was recently passed giving 
local, government status to the barrio (or, village, politically a unit ■ 
of the torn) I then, a programme was inaugurated to train barrio elected 
officials for leadership. It was noted th-'.t among EROPA countries only 
the Philippines had an elected provincial governor, 

53 •, Some Aspects of the Rural Development Personnel System 

53«1. There were reported to be three different types of village- 
level workers in the EROPA countries, rrcmely, the .general purpose worker, 
who served mainly as a catalyst of self-help effort, as in the Philippines 5 
the technician in agriculture or in any other service, who was selected for 
his skills in human relations, who also served as a self-help catalyst, such 
as the "dual purpose" worker in Indonesia; and the multi-purpose' worker found 
in India and Pakistan, v/ho performed rudimentary functions 'on behalf of the 
various technical services, in addition to functioning as catalyst. of self- 
help effort. 

, 53.2. Most countries reported difficulty in attracting professional 
personnel (such as doctors and teachers) to rural communities remote from 
urban centers. 

53.2,1. This was not so serious in India because the , conditions 
offered by the government (e.g., compensation and pensions) were, in some 
states, more .attractive' than those available in private practice. Moreover, 
government "doctors were allowed to devote some titae to private practice, 

53.2.2., Elsewhere, various measures were being tried. For axanple, 
in Indonesia, doctors engaged in private practice were required to render 

a certain amount of time each week to government medical' activities, and 
government-supported medical students, v/ere required to serve the government 
for a period of time , amounting to twice th.e number of years for which 
education was provided. Those who p!'',id for their own eduisition were 
required to serve in the government medical service for at least two years 
after graduation. As in India, government doctors in Indonesia were allowed 
to spend part, of their time in private practice. 

53.2.31.. in the Philippines, the emphasis was being placed on 
developing gove'rnment rural health units in each mmicipality. 


/54. Developmerl t 
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54* Develoyfflent of Tribal Areas ■ 

54«1« Several 'of the countries reported that they had. established 
special agencies or trccdning programmes to enhance the advancement of tribal 
minorities. All countries were working toward extending the same pattern of 
decentralization and exj'anding the same services to tribal peoples as to 
other citizens. 

55., Special ii-dministr at ive Problems of Rural Develoment 

55»1. Among the special administrative problems involved in rural 
developnent, the following were regarded as deserving prior attention; 

55*1»1. Relationships between field services and local government 
areas and activities. 

55 * 1 * 2 , Effects of succssive levels of administrative co-ordination 
on programmes of technical services. 

,55.1.3* Methods of attr.acting professional and technical personnel 
to rural areas. 

55.1*4* Methods of developing a field service capable of providing 
leadership for rural development activities. ... . ; p 

55.1*5. Centralizing ef feet s , of : grant s-in-aid upon local government. 
The question was raised whether these centralizing effects were dysfunctional 
f»om a development standpoint^ and if so, what could be done, ■ . ■ 

XI . ACKIBVafflNTS TREI'IDS 

56. .Major Achievements 

56.1, None of the countries reporting claimed to have impilemented 
its rural development progreonme fully. In some countries only pilot projects 
had so far been set up. 

56 . 2 . However, the general consensus was that the results so fi^r 
achieved were indeed encouraging and that the tempo was still increasing, 

. . /56.2,1, The 'most 
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56.2.1. The most .notable achievements were believed to be in the 
field -of agriculture. The annual production of the Eegion's chief crops 
showed significant increases; at the same time;, it vras noted that there 
was a marked rise the amount of agricultural credit anu, f,arm loans issued 
bjr the government. 

56 . 3 . Improvements ^\^ere reported in subsidia^ry spheres such as 
reconstruction, health, education, citiaen participation, refugee settle- 
ment, and recreation. New public buildings such as markets, schoolhouses, 
pagodas, cemetries, infirmaries, dispensaries, and emei’gency clinics 
were built in all parts of the Region. The Republic of China claimed to 
have, by nox^, the highest number of health personnel and hospital beds in 
the entire Region. ' ■ ■ 

57. Statistics as Criteria for Evaluation ■ ' 

57 . 1 . The reports indicated that the most commonly used criteria 
for evaluating the achievements in rural development were such 'tangible 
manifestations as increase in per capita income and in agricultural production, 

57.2. Statistical records v/ere t<aken before the inauguration of 
the programme and later these were compared x.'ith nex^r data compiled - sometime 
after the progranpe had been in operation. 

Evaluating Social Change 

, 5S,1. . It was generally conceded that vathout a change in the * 

attitudes of , the rural people, the achievement of the specific targets of 
thf rural developanent programme vrould not have anj^ lasting effects. Positive 
mainfe stations of social change xrere reported in the fonn of more active 
citizen ,.partici]:ation in community meetings, improved health conditions, 
and growing _ enthusiasm for education as shox.n by the huge annual enrolaent 
increases in Qdxicational institutions, 

55.2. The group recognized the importance of the time element in 
producing the desired changes. On the basis of the experience of most 
EROPA countries the view xf?.s widely held that ten to fifteen years of 
operations of’ the rural developneht pro granjme could not guarantee significant 


results. 


/59, Technical 
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5 % Technical Ministries and Eural Develoment *,, • ■, 

59.1. -iis reported by Indonesia, Thailand, the Sepublic of ?iet-Nam, 
and the Philippines, rural development programmes had a strengthening effect 
upon technical ministries or departments, since their activities have thereby 
been vastly increased in scope and scale. 

59.2., However, in countries where local self-government was mort- 
advanced and increasingly utilised for the development programmes, or where 
the generalist officers were put in charge of these programmes, some 
responsibilities were taken away from and may thus eventually weaken the 
technical ministries. 

60, Local Government and the Over-All Planning Body 

60.1. The relationship, between local goverments and the body doing 
the over-all planning for rural development varied among the EROPA countries. 

60.1.1. In the majority of the countries, local government bodies 
i-fere not extensively involved in over-all planning for, rural development.-: 
Theii' role was usually limited to implementation. 

60.1.2. In some, countries, however, local government bodies wer.e 
included in the planning agency. For example, in Japan, local units were.. 
represented in the Eural Development Planning Body; in India, the Chief 

of Local Autonomy was a member of the Commission on Riiral Develdpment, 

60.2. I'Jhile it was agreed that the ideal arrangement was to involve 
local goverments intensively both in the planning and in the implementation 
of development programmes, it was doubtes that present circumstances (i.e., 
the unpreparedness of local goverments to take, over certain ressponsi- 
bilities) and the need for rapid change could make this ideal arrangement 
practicable for some time, especially in countries where local autonomy 

was still rudimentary, *' 

61. Directions and Trends 

6l.l, The EEOPa countries reported having scheduled more .extensive 
and intensive development projects, apparently with the intention of bringing 
about a uniform internal rate of progress.. 


/6l,2, It was 


61.2. It was noted that local governcients wore increasingly being 

used as instrinaents through v/hich rural developuent programmes were encouraging 
citizen participation, , 

62. ^alterations in the Present Trends 

62.1, Hie working group considered it advantageous for rural 
development programmes to reconsider the present relationship between the 
generalists a-nd the technicia.ns and. the question of whether all rural 
dfcvelopnent projects must be in the hands of a single generc-list adminis- 
trator or centered around one subject matter (like agriculture or education), 

62.1.1, It also suggested that greater attention should be given 
to research, the institution of a career services in rural development, and 
the clarification of the relationships between the execution and elected 
officials. • 

63 , Conclusions 

63. 1, The working group warned the EROPi, countries of the sad 
experience of some which attempted to extend programmes of development before 
trained' personnel of the desired quantit;/ and quality were ready and available. 

63,2.. It also called attention to the pitfalls of a developing 
economy "adopting" without "adapting" the system of rural development of 
the more developed countries. 

63.3. The workings group, finally, admonished that central govern- 
ments should not be misled into thinking that they had fulfilled, .their 
responsibilities for rural development by merely transferring these 
responsibilities to local governments. 
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Chapter Four 

ffiTROPOLITAN ADMINISTRATION 

Xn* THE RKMOMMON OF RETROPOLITaM GROWTH 

64. The EROPA countries imiformly reported a phenomenal growth in 
their populations, marked by increasing concentration of people in, the 
metropolitan and urban areas. The degree of urbanization, however, differed 
from one country to another. 

65. It appeared that the rapid growth of the urban communities was a 
function of several factors; namely, industrialization, the improvement of means 
of transportation and communication, and the inherent attractions of citj/ 

life - its amenities, better opportunities- for education, and better health and 
social services. 

66. In the Republic of Viet-Nam, the increase of population was 
explained as the result of the influx of refugees from North ?iet-Kam. As a 
consequence, housing had apparently become the most urgent problem, especially 
in the urban centers. 

67. The residential districts of the urban and metropolitan areas 
tended to move out gradually to the suburbs. In the process, several serious 
problems were inevitable. In the Philippines, the identifiable city and 
suburban problems were slums, garbage and sewage disposal, heavy traffic, 
overcrowded schools and jails, the inadequate number of fire hydrants, low 
water presstire , pr actual water shortage, rising criminality, prostitution, 
and juvenile delinquency. 

66. It was felt that increased demands for social services might 
have been an offshoot of political independence, pop\ilar education, and 
growing acceptance of egalitarian values, 

69. These demands had apparently taxed to the limit the capacitsr of 
cities to provide the necessary services (sanitation, housing, public utilities, 
urban plannir>..g, and secuidty of life and property). It was commonly observed 
that while the demands on urban authorities had increased considerably, their 
resources and personnel had not increased correspondingly to enable them to 
cope with the tiemands,: 


/70, Many of 


70. Many of -the present problems of urban areas seemed to have been 
the result of inadequate planning. Manila, for example, appeared to have an 
outmoded zoning ordinance, A recent report of the National Planning Commission 
was 'cited as source for the information that raore than 50 per cent of the city 
suffered from indiscriminate land use; that there had apparentlj/ been some 
laxity in the issuance of permits and licenses to a number of industrial and 
commercial establishments'; and that one-third of the country’s industries 
operated, in Metropolitan Manila, with 50 per cent concentrated in the city 
itself. 

XIII. DEFINITION OF "METROPOLITAN AREA " 

71. The countries reporting did not set uniform criteria to define 
"metropolis" or "metropolitan area". . Nevertheless, they agreed that certain 
features common to big cities gave them a metropolitan character. These were: 

71.1. The existence of a "core" comraunity (or "core" communities) 
surrounded by a number of subsidiary and interdependent communities or suburbs. 

71.2. The existence of certain social, economic, and political needs 
owing^ to a heavy population concentration in a relatively small geographic area. 
In most cases, these needs increased beyond the capacity of the existing 
administrative systems to serve adequately. 

71.3. The existence of a "poly-neu clear" social and econcmic system; 
that is, while the metropolitan political and administrative system might be^ 
highly centralized, there would always be a differentiation in the economic 
and cultural systeras, 

71.4. The exertion of a great deal of influence by, the metropolitan 
area on the life of the entire nation. 

71.5. An-; increasing functional ambiguity as to the boundaries of the 

area. ■ 

72. India adopted its definition of a "metropolitan area" from a 
study of the "World's Metropolitan Areas" made by the Institute of International 
Studies, University of California. 
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72.1 The said study states;. "An area with 100,000 or more inhabitants 
containing at least one city (or continuous, urban area) with 50,000 or more 
inhabitants and those administrative divisions contiguous to the city (or to 
the continuous urban area) which meet certain requirements as to metropolitan 
character".. 

72,2. The above study defined an administrative division as an area 
having "at least 85 per cent of its labour force working in economic 
activities other than agriculture (which is meant here to include hunting 
and fishing as well as farming), Necessarily, such a division has aldo to 
include or be contiguous to the principal city (or urban nucleus) or to touch 
upon an administrative division already included in m.etropolitan area". 

73.- The Republic of Viet-Nam defined a metropolitan area as a large 
region oriented around a big city. A city or metropolis was understood to 
form the commercial, industrial, cultural, and administrative center, 
surrounded by suburbs, dormitory towns, and villages.. In the Vietnamese view, 
the city and the suburbs ought to satisfy the following criteria in order to 
be considered a metropolitan area. • 

73.1. First, the city must have a population bf '50,000 or more. 

73.2. Secondly, • two-thirds of the city and the suburbs must be non- 
agricultural. 

73.3. Thirdly, the population should be provided with adequate 
modern living facilities such as electricity, riinning water, telephone, bus 
and taxicab service, etc. 

74. In Thailand, the term which seemed closest to the meaning of 
"metropolis" was Tesabal Nakom , or big municipality. According to the Thai 
law on local government, urban areas exercising a certain ©mount of self- 
government were to be classified into three classes, according to the size 
and density of their 'popiilati on and their financial resources for the performance 
of designated services, ' . , 
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XIV. FATIERNS OF I-IETHOPOLITAK ARRAKGajEMTS 


75 . As shoTO in the reports received, the various machineries for 

metropolitan admiriistration x-fould fall under one or another of the following 
tjrpes:' ' ■ : 

75 . 1 . A single local self-governing unit for eaa entire metropolitan 

area. 

75.2. A single agency of the central government for an entire 
metropolitan area. 

75 . 3 . A one-tier system of local government in metropolitan areas 
v/ith devices for inter-governmental cooperation. 

76. The tsT’pe in existence would depend upon the history and traditions 
of local government and the stage 01 economic and social development of the 
particular metropolitan area. Viev/ed against the factors of efficiency, 
equity, and self-goverrmient, the first t;/pe of metropolitan administrative 
machinery was considered difficult to attain because it involved unity of 
functions which no local govemruent could perform. The second type was likewise 
regarded as difficult to realize, for the reason that it tended to jeopardize 
the principle of local autonomy. The third type vias generally accepted as the 
most appropriate one, as' it appeared to satisfjr best the criteria of efficiency, 
equity, and provision for self-government. 

77. The third type was reported to have three sub-typesj namely - 

, ® 

77.1. Arrangements for joint performance, through associations of 
local public bodies, of such specific functions as water supply, sewerage, 
and bus transportation. ■ _ - 

77.2* Arrangements for a t-wo-tier ' system of local government vath 
the higher-level authority assuming coordin&tive powers. 

77.3. Arrangements for cocirdination by the central government of 
functions usually vested in lower-level governmental units of metropolitan 
area. These arrat'gements lent then’5.;elves to further division into two lesser 
types; (l) a tjp'e in which certain functions, such as metropolitan planning 
and construction of expressways, we.ve undertaken directly by the central 
government} arid C 2 ) a type in iidiicb the administration of metropolitan services 
was entrusted witih local authorities, the responsibility of the central 

S'OV'BmiD.erit, nonfinP.H +.n f.hA nf* f.’hpnr* n 



7S. Actual Patterns in the Region 

7S.1<» Generally, the pattern of metropolitan administration in the 
SROPA countries was that of a number of separate, uncoordinated, and 
individual units of governiaent with no proper arrangement for dealing with 
functions that concerned more than one of the units or all of them, and no 
proper arrangements for coordinating matters of common interest. Australia 
and Japan, however, appeared to have had experiences in truly metropolitan 
arrangements. 

7S.2. Australia 

78.2.1. In Australia, perhaps Brisbane was the only case where there 
had been any radical attempt to adopt a form of metropolitan government that 
could meet new conditions. 

78.2.2. Brisbane had a Greater Brisbane Council, created by special 
legislation in 1925, in which all civic affairs were operated under unified 
control. That Council absorbed the functions of tvrenty previously existing 
local authorities in the area - the Metropolitan Electricity Board, the 
Hospital Board, two Bridge Boards, the Brisbane Tramway Trust, and the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. 

78.2.3. In Sydney, the largest city in Australia, there was a City 
Council controlling an area of about 11 square miles.; Within the metropolis 
of Sydney, however, there were 29 other Ei'unicipalities and 5 shires covering 

^an area of nearly 1,100 square ailes. In recent years, there had been some 
consolidation and aggregation of municipalities with the Greater 'Sydney area, 
and the problems of coordination had to that extent been lessened, . On matters 
which affected more than one local government area, either a county council which 
included representatives from the local governments concerned was formed, as 
was done in the matter of electricity supply, or a separat e authority was 
constituted, as, e.g., the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. Town planning 
through the metropolis was also the function of a regional authority known, 
as the Cumberland Council. , Transport, hcvrever, did not come under local 
government control, but was rather a function of a department of the state. 

/78,3. Japan 
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78. 3t Japan _ . 

. 78 . 3 . 1 . ■ .In Japan, there were two patterns for metropolitan administra- 

tion; namely, 'the metropolitan system and the designated city system, both 
stipi^ated 'bjr law. In general, Japan's local administrative system considered 
of two levels; namely, the prefectural s^rstem, which was an area-wide administra- 
tion system, and the "Cities, towns, and villages sjrstem", xirhich was a basic 
local administrative system, ’'toen a city developed into a .metropolis, dual 
administration resulted, one for the new metropolis and another for the 
prefecture.- To prevent such dual administration, the metropolitan system 
x-ras adopted.. 

78 . 3 . 2 . The lax^ made it possible to apply the metropolitan systaii to 
great cities other than Tokyo; but at present, it was applied only to Tokyo. 

78.3.3. A metropolis had the function of a prefecture and a city in 
regard to metropolitan area; but in the case of districts other 'than metropolitan 
areas, it possessed functions only of a prefecture. 

78 . 3 . 4 . Designated cities -were not independent of their prefectures. 

In this respect, they were not different from the general run of 'cities; but 
because of their financial capacity, they were empowered to carry -out x-\rork 
(such as social welfare, health and sanitation-,- city plarmin.g, construction 
and other activities directly concerned vdth the lives of the citizens) x^rhich 
was usually entrusted to the. prefectural -administration. 

78 . 3 . 5 . In case there x-j-as a multiplicity of local governmental units, 
intergovernmental cooperation xiras obtained through measures provided for in* 
the Local Autonomy Law such as the consignment of work, the establishment of 
deliberative coxancils, joint establishment of organs, the association of local 
public bodies, and the dispatching of officials. Of these measxxres, the 
association formtla was adopted most frequently. Among prefectures, however, 
this formula found little application. 


78.3.6, Cities, towns, and villages had practically remained fixed 
in size since the consolidations carried out on a wide scale in 1889* Because 
of the drastic changes in social and economic conditions since then - particularly; 
the qualitative changes -vatnessed in the administration of cities, toi-ms, and 
villages. -after the war as xvell as the increase in their- authority - the necessity 
of carrying out another great consolidation of tovcis and villages was felt to 


be quite urgent 
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XV. SPECIAL legislation FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


79. Three countries reported the existence of special legislation 
for metropolitan, areas. In Australia, the Brisbane Metropolitan area was 
established by special legislation. In Japan, there was the National Capital 
Redevelopment Law, In the Republic of Korea, there existed a law in 1951 
establishing the Committee of Municipal Planning. 

, so. The National Capital Redevelopment Law of Japan 

50.1. For the purpose of carrying out the redevelopment of Tokyo 
and its surrounding areas, a specially constituted national administrative 
agency was set up in 1956 by the Capital Region Redevelopment Lavf. It was a 
pioneering arrangement, in which a national agency planned for the development 
of an area covering several prefectures and hundreds of m’onicipalities and, 

in doing so, often consulted the. opinions of the local authorities affected. 

50. 2. This novel arrangement came into being when it was reco.gnized 
that the region was lo.gically an economic and social unit, and that an over- 
all plan covering the entire region was needed to ensure its harmonious 
development . 

SO. 3-. The National Capital Region, as defined, embraced the whole of 
the prefectures of Tokyo, Kanagawa, Saitama, and Chiba, and parts of the prefecture 
of Ibaragi, Tochigi, Guiama, and Yamanashi. All in all the area was about 
26,18? square kilometres, with a radius of approx'imately 100 kilometres 
extending outward from Tokyo. . . ■ 

80.4. The National Capital Regional Redevelopment Commission, which 
was responsible for the execution of the law, consisted of 'a chairman, who 
was to be a Minisi'^er of State, and four members, two of them full-time. It 
had a permanent staff organization under its control. 

80.5. The Commission was empowered to (l) prepare redevelopment 
programmes; (2) designate industrial development areas and facilitate their 
development; (3) impose restrictions on construction or extension of industrial 
plants TSjithin exi.sting ■urban areas; and (4) coordinate the execution of the 
redevelopment prbgrammes. 

/X17I. PROBLEM 
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XVI. PROBLEM AREAS OF XIIROPOLITAM ADMINISTRATION 

61. A General Statement of Problems 

The more significant problems of metropolitan administration were 
understood to revolve around the following points: 

81.1. ;The need for new structures of metropolitan administration^ 
as against modification of already existing ones. 

81.2. The allocation of functions among the various levels of government, 

61.3. Recruitment^ training, and adequate pay for civil service 
employees. 

81.4. Finance. 

61.5. The role of voluritary associations. 

82 . The Establishment of Structures for Metropolitan 
Administration 

62.1. As to the necessity, desirability, and feasibility of creating 
new administrative machinery for the metropolitan area, a variety of views 
was expressed. The importance of this problem in any particular metropolis 
apparently depended upon three recognized factors: the level of performance 
of existing S 3 rstems| political institutions, values, and traditions in the 
particular country; and the status and responsibilities of local governments 
in the country. 

82.2. Although it was generally held desirable to retain as much 
local autonomy as was consistent with effective performance, it vras also 
deemed necessary that regional or metropolitan government handle sdch 
functions as planning, sewerage and drainage. In Pertain countries, such as 

the Philippine 3 _, it was politically feasible to make any substantial modifications 
in the existing machinery. In these countries, the creation of special 
purpose authorities, inspite of their shortcomings, appeared to be the main 
device for coping with the metropolitan needs. It was thought that these 
authorities might eventually combine to form a coordinated metropolitan 
government. 

/82.3. In some 
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adepuat/'^H^' =‘PP''°ach to the achievement of an 

adequate administrative machinery for metropolitan areas was regarded to be 

1 
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82,6, Finally, it was suggested that any real solution to metropolitan 
probleras required a more definite allocation of fmctions' between the central 
government and local governments, the cooperation of private enterprises and 
the decentralization of industry, 

83 . The Allocation of Functions Airiong. the Various Levels 

83.1. To prevent functional duplication, it was agreed that some 
form, of allocation of functions xirould have to be established among the various 
levels of governuent. However, there was no general agreement as to the 
nature of such an allocation system. For example, in Japa.n, relief to the 
poverty-striken was believed to be a function properl;/ belonging to the local 
gpyernment. In Australia, however, this function was handled hj the state 
government, 

83.2. An example of the complicated character of the allocation of 
functions between central and local governments was the administration of the 
Japanese public transportation system in the Tokyo metropolitan area. In this 
case the subway network was administered partly by a public cooperation and 
partly by the Tokyo Metx'opolitan Government; the streetcars were run by the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Government alone; the buses were operated by Isoth the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government and private enterprises; and finally, the suburban 
railway system was administered by the Japan National Railway and private 
enterprises. 

To solve the confusing status of public transportation,' an investigating 
committee was created to examine the possibility o.f establishing an entire!/ 
new organization in order to unify the various transportation networks. 

83.3. To overcome the problems cited above, it was proposed that 
"special districts" and ^ hoc arrangements be used. 

84. Peraonnel Problems . , 

• i • ■ ■ . . . . 

84.1, In all of the countries reporting, metropolitan governments 
were faced with t'he serious problem of obtaining and retaining- competent- civa.l 
servants. There was -a basic difference between the countries having a 
and centralized civil service and the countries having decentralized perso.pnel 
systems. In the former, officials operating on the local level were natiomil 
officials; in the latter, local governments had their -own personnel, « 

/84.2, Another 
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84*2» Another personnel problem concerned the establishment of an 
adequate pay scale. In many comtries, metropolitan goverrmients were losing 
good personnel to private industry and to the central governments. The pay- 
scale of metropolitan governments, it was felt, should be adjusted to compare 
fairly -with that of industry and other levels of government. 

84. 3 < It was deemed necessary to establish pre-service in-service 
training for metropolitan civil servants. In most co-untries, there •'/•las a 
special need for skilled technicians and for administrators I'dth some under- 
standing of the process and problem-s of economic development. The establishment 
of schools, such as the local A-utonomy College in Japan and the Institute 
of Public Administration in the Philippines, -was regarded as a step in the 
right direction. It ■'-j-as noted that similar schools -were found in the Republic 
of Viet-Nam, Thailand, and Indonesia. An exchange of personnel aamong the 
various governments in the metropolitan area, especially between the upper 
tier and local tiers, was accepted as a good means of broadening the experience 
of metropolitan officials and enhancing tl-eir usefulness. 

85,. Financial Problems 

85*li» . In all EROPA countries , the metropolitan areas depended largly 
upon the general property tax, which however, gave them inadequate incomes,. 

The situation was .aggravated by the lack of a modern financial administrative 
system, . ■ 

85.2. The -possible ways that were suggested to improve the finances 
X)f the metrojiolitan areas included: 

85.2.1. An improvement of existing tax administrate. on. 

85.2.2. Aid from the central government, either through shared taxes 

or throu^ subsidies. ' ... 

85.2.3. Broadening the revenue base -of-miunicipalities by permitting 
them -to levj new taxes and to engage in various enterprisap , 

85.2.4. The le-vying by the municipal government cjf tax supplements 
■ on national taxes, to-be collected from local citizens, 

- ,, 85.3. There was a difference of opinion as to whether there should 

be an allotment of .certain specific taxes to the central government and others 
.1, ^be metropolitan government. The belief was expressed by some that a 
b^ber of equitable taxes cotild be levied at a l l levels of government. 



^6. The Me^d for Civic Education 


•: 86.'1. It was noted that even the most realistic and rational plans 

’might fail in the face of resistance by citizens who, for various reasons, 
would rather retain the traditional structures and functions, 

86.2. To overcome this resistance, both local and central governinents 
would have to educate the people for civic responsibility. 

86.3, It was also suggested that social welfare programmes might 
create sympathetic public attitudes and help dispel any distrust which the 
people might have of the government. 

mi, THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL GOVEHl#jENT IN liETRQPOLITM aDMINISTRATIOK 

87. The working group on the present agenda subject vms particularly 
impressed by the cooperation among the central goverrmaent, local governments, 
md private enterprises in the re-planning of the Tokyo Metropolis and its 
adjacent areas. In this regard, the functions of the National Capital Region 
Redevelopment Coramission, which were mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
might be recalled. 

The Japanese central government gave subsidies to local governments, 
and both subsidies and loans to private businesses for the purpose of relocation 
and redevelopment of, business and industrial areas. 

88. It was agreed that the central government - and state governments, 
if they existed - must play an, increasingly important role in metropolitan 
administration. However, it was suggested that before any conclusion could 

be reached as to the appropriate allocation of functions between central 
and local governments, there was need for considerable further study which 
the EROPA .might well undertake. 
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Chapter Five . 

CITY Affi-uNIoTRATIOh. Ahi CITIZEN PAKTIGIPATICN 
XVIII. SCOPE OF THIS CHAPTER 

89. This part of the Report is concerned vjith city adndnistration 

and citizen participation in urban government. The working group 'on tnis 
agenda subject concentrated primarily on the subject of citizen parti cipation^ 
and dealt \o.th the issues of city goverrmient only as they arose out. of 
citizens participation. ' 

90. Although city governments vrere thought to be comparatively old 

in all EROPA countries^ citizen participation in their .administration appeared 
to be relatively new in ways other than electing members of city bodies or 
officials. But while citizen participation varied in degree from country to 
country, there was apparently no difference of opinion on the need to extend 
and intensify such an experience on the part of the citizenry in order to 
make urban government more responsive to the will of the people and more 
effective in solving m-ban problems. 

XIX. urbanization and urban GOVERNMEi^iT 

91. The extent of urban! zatioii, as shovrn in the information received, 
was not uniform among the EROPA countries. On one hand in Thailand only l^o 
of the population lived in cities; iii India, 20/3 ; in the Philippines, 257<>. 

On the other hand, in Japan, the figure given was 64/a; in Australia, about 54/a 
of the poeple resided in the six State-capital cities, two them, in fact 
accounting for 3?/° of the entir-e population of the country. It was recognized 
that economic and traditional factors had something to do with the process 
of urbanizatioii, ■■ 

92. All the countries reported that wiiile urbanization had created 
growing problems of a social and administrative nature, on the "idiole, the growth 
of cities had been a' salutary influence in national lif$. It Mmss the general 
feeling, however, that certain problems were bound to arise; some of these 
problems were regarded as social, such a.s the growth of slum a.reas; others 

were categorized as administrative, such as the need for intefgrated social 
services over widenihg areas, 

/9:3., There 



93. There were variations in the character of urban government 
from country to country. 

93.1. The Mayor 

: • The reports revealed -four methods currently in use in the selection 
of city mayors^ namely; (a) appointment by the central government; (b) direct 
election by the people; (c) election by a popularly elected council; and (d) 
nomination by the city council (itself elected by "functional” groups) and 
confirmation by the central government. 

93.1.1. In Australia and India, the executive authority was vested 
either in an elected head or an executive officer appointed either by the 
local body or (as sometiraes in India) by the central government. Only Japan 
and the Philippines had a system of direct popular election for city mayors. 

In the Republic of Viet-ifem, the mayors (prefects) were appointed by the national 
government from among high-ranking and experienced officers; in the Philippines, 
some mayors were appointed by the President. In Thailand, municipal councilors 
co-opted the mayor from amon-g themselves. 

93.1.2 In India, the mayor occupied a "ceremonial" post; while in Japan 
and the Philippines, he enjoyed full executive status. 

93.1.3 There was general agreement that in a country faced by an 
emergency there would be need for a strong executive, and the government might 
tiien justifiably appoint the mayor. 

Under normal condi.tions, however, there was .agreement that the mayor 
should not be appointed b;y the governraent . As to the other methods of choosing 
the mayor, it was the consensus that much would depend upon such predisposing 
factors as the general political opinion and the governmental system of the 
country concerned. For example, if a country preferred a presidential chief 
executive in its constilcution, it was likely that the direct election of a 
strong mayor with full irxecutive powers would also be preferred by the citizens. 
The method of a mayor' a election and the extent of his powers were regarded, 
however, as a teclinica.'i problem rather than one involving democratic principles. 



93.2. The City Council 


An aspect of city governmentj viiich was deemed to be of vital importance 
in connection with citizen parti cipatioiij X'j'as the city council itself. If 
citizens were to pa,rticipate in city government, they ought to elect the city 
council or a substantial nianber of its members. In a few exceptional cases, 
it was the practice to add to the city council's elected membership a few other 
councilors co-opted by the elected co-uncillors themselves or nominated by the 
government. Such co-opted councillors, it v;as agreed, should be sufficiently 
few not to interfere witn the effective work of the council, but not too few 
for the effective representation in the council of special experiences and 
qualifications.. 

93.2.1 Salaries 

It v:as agreed that both laayor and members should receive adequate 
salaries or allowances according to the nature of their duties; otherwise, 
only the richer persons, or those supported by richer interests, would be 
able to serve and devote full time to their duties,. Opinion was expressed 
that it might be worthwhile in some cases for the government to give some 
financial help towards election expenses, 

XX. GITIZB'i PAfiTICIPATIQh IN CITY GOVERI#IEl'j'T 

94. Interest in Elections 

94.1. The interest of citizens in elections varied substantially 
among the EROPA countries. In some cities the turn-out of the qualified 
voters during elections ^^^as over 60?o, while in others it was less than 50/6. 

There was agreement that even where the voting percemtage was high, the further 
intensification of voters' participation could and s/iould be improved. 

94.2 Generally, among ttie EROPA countries most voters tended to show 
more interest and sophistication in national elections; voters in Japan and the 
Philippines were no tall e exceptions, as in these two comtries local elections 
seemed to' arouse the greater'' enthusiasm of the citizenr'y. ' 


/94.3. In 



94.3. In general^ the voters tended to support particular party 

i 

candidates^ nominees of political partiesj or nominees of pa.rticular interest | 
groups, rather than the interests of the city as a whole. 

95. Ref erendimi. Initiative, and Recall 

It was reported that the referendUEi, initiative, and recall were 
not practised in the Philippines, India, Australia, Thailand, and. the Republic 
of Vist-Ram. In Japan, however, a nioraber of techniques vrere available to citizens 
for participation in the political process - such as petitions for the enactment, 
revision, and abolition of by-iawsi petitions for iiispection; petitions for the 
dissolution of the council; requests for recall of council members; and Petitions 
for the recall of chiefs end other high-ranking personnel. It was noted, at 
the same time, that their use had been fairly infrequent. In the Republic of 
China, the recall and the referendum existed and the initiative was planned 
for implementation. 

9b. Political Parties 

96.1, Australia reported- that national, party politics entered the 
municipal elections in some states, and that the local party divisions reflected 
the party divisions in the state and national levels, although generally the 
campaigns were conducted locally.. In the Republic of ?iet-Nani, political 
parties likevdse opercated on the local level, and their role was expected to 
become inc reasingly significant. In Japan, at was usual for nationally- 
organized parties to announce their respective 'platforms on local government 
to coincide with local elections. In India, it was observed that national 
political parties usually took some interest 'in local elections. In Thailand, 
it was reported that no political ps-rty competed in municipal elections. 

96, S. On the v/hols, it was felt that the intervention of national 
political parties in local and city elections na^t be undesiratile, but also, 
to some extent, probably inevitable. The view was expressed that where it 
occurred it should only be on the basis of vrell-thought-out programs designed 
to meet local problems. Thus; 

96.2.1. National political parties should devote more attention 
in their programs to local problems j and 
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96.2.2. City improvements associations and similar local groups could 
be made more active .than at present. 

90.3 • it seemed that candidates were spending more and more money in 
political campaigns. This was reflected by the effort of national governments 
to fix the maximum campaign expenditures allowable,. In the Republic of Viet-dsr% 
the national government budget included an allotment to under^iO’ite the campaign 
expenses of candidates. 

97 . Instruments for the Expression of Public Opinion . 

97'*1» In the local goverraments of all 3R0PA countries nev/spapers vrere 
reported to have played an active part as a medium for the expression of popular 
opinion. • 

97 . 2 . The role of radio and the television as communications media 
differed from that of the newspaper according to whether' or not they were state 
monopolies. 

97 . 3 . There were formal arrangements that enabled the city adiTiinistration 
to receive and act upon public compla.ints. In some countrieSj citizens voiced 
their complaints mainly through their elected representatives, rather than 
through letters to the authorities. 

98 . Training and Civic Education 

95.1. Most countries had programs of varying kinds for the training 

of city government officials. In general, training facilities for non-permanent 
officials and citizens were less prevalent. Conferences provided a form of 
training for mayors. In Japan, the training of mayors was institutionalized 
through its Colj.ege of Local Autonomy; in other countries, throu^ Institutes 
of Public Adiiinistration and Local Government. 

98.2, As regards the gener-il body of citizens, it was the tendency in 
all countries to rely primarily upon general education to prepare them for 
participation in local government affairs, rather than on nu'ikihg available 

to citizens specialized courses on problems of city administration. Some 
political parties, nevertheless, conducted training courses for their members, 

. /99. Slectlve 



99 . Elective Membership in Siimller Units 


In Japarij small sub-units of city adiranistration v;hich elected their 
own heads were becoming a regular feature of loccd city government. This form 
of citizen participation v;as apparently not widespread among the countries 
reporting^ but its value vras believed to be gaining acceptance. ' 

}LXI . MTIGnAL-GITY RrilATIQNS IN THE CONTEXT OF CITIZEN PARTICIPaHON 

100. The feeling seemed to be widespread among members of the working 
group that, in the, interest of citizen participation, the central government 
should not control the expenditure of grants made to city authorities except 
to ensure satisfactory audit., hhere the legislative, adirlnistrative, or 
financial powers of urban coiuncils were restricted by the natiorial government, 
the extent of citizen interest' was apt to be correspondingly limited. 
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Chapter Six 

LOCi-iL GOVEHMiEIiT AKD ECOKOMC DEVELOPi’IENT ; . , 

'HU,. THE ROLE OF THE CEETRAL GOVSRhlaEMT AND THE LOCAL GQVERMiENTS IN 
THE FIELD OF ECOMOi-IIC IlsmOMEKT 

101. The reports showed an awT;,reness that the central. .government^ 
and local governments had their own area.s of responsibility in the field of 
economic development and that there needed not be any incompatibility between 
a highly centralized system of administration arid an extensive role for local 
governments. 

102. There was likewise cognizance of the difference between econojrdc 
planning, and policy executive or implementation. It was appreciated that the 
preparation of an overall policy on national economic development vras a paramount 
responsibility of the central government; but it ms also strongly held that 

the nation-al planners should not overlook the interests of local governments.' 
Accordingly, it was thought desirable that the central government should 
attempt to integrate with national plans the intentions and objectives of the 
various local governments. The view was generally accepted that the central 
governraent also had the primary responsibility of creating and maintaining, 
by legal and other means, a climate favorable to the successful implementation 
of economic programs at the lower levels of government. 

103. The vievr was underscored that national economic plans should be 
subjected as little as possible to partisan politics; in other words, the work 
of all the people involved in the prepare. tion of plans 2,nd their implementation 
should not be disrUj^yted by changes in the national political leadership. 

104. It was deemed desirable for local governments to be regarded 

as partners with the central government and other national government agencies 
directly involved in any economic developirnent program, particularly during 
the execution, of such programs. 

105. But even in the program irapilementation phase, it wjp,s thou^t 

that the central government should provide the necessary leadership and impetus. 
Moreover, the centi’a! government should extend assistance to the local govern- 
ments according to their respective needs in the form of suj5iljd.ng research and 
st.^.tlstio^ 1 data for planning purposes, at the same time that it should make 
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available technical and financial aid, and. coordinate the activities of all 
government agencies involved in economc progrcim implementation. In this 
connection, the sentiment was expressed that it w&s the special responsibility 
of the central government to help the less developed local units. 

lOo. The reports stressed that the local goverrment officials should 
see to it that the people \-fere in a position to help iiaplement economic develop- 
ment projects.: This meant that at each level of government there shoiiLd be an 
organ responsible for conducting a continuing study and research on economic 
potential, resources, and general loccd conditions.. This body, it was said, 
could very well serve also as a planning board. The report emphasized that 
local goverruaent personnel should make the people realize that the government 
could not do everything for them and that they were being asked to participe.te 
in development projects for their own benefit, 

107 « The working group said that it was desirable fpr the local 
governments to know what they needed or what xvas good for them, to be aile 
to convince the upper, -level planning bodies of their ideas and thus participate, 
even only indirectly, in the preparation of over-all economic plans, 

XIIII. PATims OF CENTML Ai'JD LOCAL CiUVERi#iEhT EElATIONSHIPS IN THE FIELD 

OF ECQMOMG DEVELOPljEhT 

Among the couiitries reporting, there emerged three general patterns in 
central -local goverment relationships as regards econouiic development, 

108. The Republic of Korea, Laos, the' Philippines, Thailand, and 
the Republic of Viet-Wam presented a pattern whereby the central government 
planned, executed, and financed econoiidc development progra-ms. In all these 
countries, the local governments exerted minor roles in economic development. 
Their participation in the preparation of econoirdc policies and plans was 
practically nil. The local government units were regarded as more instruments 
for the implementation of development projects. The lower units rarely financed 
projects for lack of funds; necessarily, therefore, most o.r the projects were 
financed' by tjie centi-al government. This.w&s true even in such countries as 
the Philippines and Thailand, where the local gcvernments had been given by law 
relatively more pow;ers and authority to make them partners vdth the central 
government in accelerating economic growth. 


109,., The second pattern v/as exemplified by Japan, where the local 
government umits had been given ample powers. The central government's role 
was confined to the leiying down of over-all econonuc policies and the pro- 
mulgation of laws to implement themj then it was a simple matter of giving 
adequate financial and technical assistance to local goverrments in the execution 
of local government economic development projects in accordance with a system 
of priorities. This meant that the local govtrrnment units (prefectures, cities, 
towns, and villages) had much discretion in preparing, financing, and implementing, 
economic development plans witiiin their respective territorial boundaries. The 
prefectures, for example, enjoyed ample povrers in planning and executing economic 
development projects 5 they conducted their omi research and study, prepared 
their own master economic development plans, and executed them vdth their own 
resources and the resources of private business, although such plans were required 
to be coordinated vdth the development plans of the national government for the 
over-all economy,. In the preparation of over-all economc plans, .the Japanese 
central government took into basic consideration the intention and objectives - 
iii other words, the welfare - of the local governments. This system was worked 
out under conditions of highly developed local autonomy. 

110. A third pattern was provided by the practice in India and the 
Republic of China. In both these countries, the central government formulated 
the over-all policies and plans while the local government units implemented 
the projects designed to achieve the economic objectives. There seemed to be 
some degree of diflerence,_ however, in the extent to which local governments 
were involved in the planning stage. In India, the Union plan was based on 
the various state plans; in the Republic of China, the local government plans 
needed to be approved by the National Assembly. In both, local governments had 
plans and projects of their own which they implemented in coordination with 
the national over-all projects. 

. THm NATURE AlfD BCOEa Oi'_juOCiiL GOVERDJMENT ACTIVITIES FOR EGONOffiC 
DEVELQPt'iSi^T ' ^ 

111, The working group observed that, in general, local governments 
in the various countries, with the exception of Japan, did not play a: significant 
role in economic developnent. They did, however, undertake,: in varying degrees, 
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projects such as feeder roadsj water suiDifLy, communal irrigation systems, and 
cottage industries. The central governiaent still undertook the major economic 
development projects, such as constructing and rfiaintaining dams, roads, ports, 
and harbors. 

112. The working group pointed out at least three interrelated factors 
which deteriiiined the natiu'e and scope of the economic development activities 
of local governments. ' ' 

112.1. One of the factors concerned the degree of self-government ■ 

extended to local government units. There was said to be a direct relationship 
between local autonomy and citizen participation in economic development ] 

activities. In the past, coirntries vdth a highly centralized system of political I 
administration, such as the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, and j 

the Republic of ?iet-Nara, pla,yed very minor roles in economic development I 

programs. Japan, even before the Second World V/ar, had already reached the 

stage where the locail government units participated actively in economic develop- 
ment activities. 

112.1.1. It was observed that in recent years, inspite of the move 
to'wards decentralization, the EROPA countries, except Japan, seemed to be still 
working under restrictive conditions. By and large, in the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines,, Thailand, and the Republic of Viet-Ham, the local governments 
\fere concerned, although on a relatively small scale, vdth such econoadc develop- 
ment activities as improving transportation and, cpmunication facilities, providing- 
public utilities. Improving local sanitary and health conditions, and engaging 

in localized public vforks projects. 

112..1,2, O;.'! the other hand, prefectural levels of govsrnment in Japan t 

were reported to have extensive authority over matters v/hich were considered 
large-scale, such as land preservation. 

112.2, Another factor was related to’ the amount of-respurces available 
to the .loaal governments in their pursuit of economic development projects. 
Communities or government units -vdth meager financial, physical, and technical 
resources- -wero unable to perform certain services, although empowered to engage 
in more extensive economic development activities. This vifas evident in the 
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case of the Philippines and Thailand v/here, relativeljr, the local governments 
possessed more extensive powers than local governments in the Republics of Korea 
and yiet-Sam. Most of the provinces, cities, and minicipalities (or couimunes) 
in the Philippint.s and Thail.and were unable to perform all the services for 
economic development for which there was legal provision, mainly because of the 
lack of funds and properly trained personnel. 

112.3. The third factor arose out of the economic system of the 
country as a whole. Economic systems of the SROPA countries ranged from free 
enterprise to controlled economy. In Japan, where the former system wa.s followed, 
the local governments were perraitted a relatively greater role in economic 
development progrems. Entrepreneurs ’were less restricted in assisting local 
governments in devising their econoKiic plans. 

112.3.1. But even in countries apparently operating under a system of 
free enterprise, the role of local governments was limited to the extent that 
their activities in planning, financing, and implementing economic developraent 
projects were regulated and controixed by the central government. 

112.3.2, In t'he Philippines, the function of central government 
control was assigned to the National Economic Council. In Japan, it was 
performed by the Econoude Planning Agency, although its powers did not embrace 
effective coordination or supervision, partly for the reason that the Agency 
had no field offices. 

XXV. JL SURVEY OF ECOiO-ilC IW,d.OFMEMT EXPERIENCES OF LOCAL GOVERldiEHTS 
OF VARIOUS COUxiTRIES 

The following is a summary of the experiences of local governments 
among the EROPA countries in their programs of economic development, as gathered 
from the various national, working group, and final reports. 

113 . India 

113.1. Since the ISSO’s the role of local governmemts irhurljan and 
rural econoiiiic development in India, had generally been an indirect one. During 
the past ten years or so, increasing attention had been given to the economic 
development of rural areas through the village panchayats (councils) and the' 
consuunity development program,, 



113 . 2 . The Third Five Year Plan (I90I-I966) provided that "in the 
next phase of the planning, as many toyjns and cities as possible... should coiao 
into the scheme of planning in an organic way, each city mobilising its own 
resources and helping to create the conditions for better life for its citizens.” 

113.3. The main functions of locel institutions in India were to provide 
for roads and works (except where these x-fere done by the State Public Works 
Department) 5 drinking v'/ater supply 5 industrial water supply (but not irrigation 
water supply which v/as undertaken by the State Government); transportation; 
development of urban land for housing and industries, provisions for electricity; 
housing schemes for low-income groups; laarkets; sanitation and conservation of 
public health; parks; etc. In the case of some bigger corporations, milk sup- 
ply, electricity and transport- facilities iirere provided by undertakings set up 
as separate "entities" or’edngs". 

113.4. In the rural areas, the development activities undertaken by 
district boards were, until recently, confined to the provision for primary and 
secondary education, construction of roads other than highways, and management 
of public health and charitable institutions. In recent years, the district 
boards were abolished in some states, and a' thi'ee-tior system of popular 
institutions had emerged. The- development activities falling within the purvievj 
of the new popular bodies in the rural areas included agriculture, production, 
animal husbandry, rural industries, cooperatives, coumunity irrigation works, 
reclamation (including soil conservation control), bimdiiig, fisheries, local 
forests, and assistance to the economically weaker sections 'of the village 
coinmunity. 
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114.1. v'lJhile local governments in Japan before World War II undertook 
a. few projects concerned with economic development, after the war the various 
projects aimed at accelerating local economic development acquired an increasingly 
important priority in local administration. With regard to land development, 

the Over-all Land Development Law, passed in 1950, opened to local governments 
a new approach to economic development. There was a general trend towards local 
government initiative in drafting their ovm plans and projects for economdc 
development . 

114.2. At first, development included the construction of multi-purpose 
dams to increase the supply of electric power, and forest cleaning, land reclamation, 
and land improvement to increase the food supply. Recently, there had been 
emphasis on the expansion of the country’ s industrial base as well as on attracting 
big industries. The goals are to strengthen the economic dructure of the area 

and to boost the income of the inhabitants . 

114.3. The local governments, in advancing economic development, were 
giving more attention to the welfare of the inhabitants in the social, labor, 
and educational fields. Specific, activities included (1) land preservation - 
river control, antiflood measures, reforestation, conservation of coastal area, 
and counter measures against land subsidizing? (2) improvement of transportation 
facilities, road construction and repair, improvement of port facilities, and the 
launching of transportation projects; (3) promotion of agriculture, forestry 

and fishing industries; (4) promotion of mining and manufacturing industries 
and commerce - through the supply of industrial water, and electric power, the 
attraction of the big enterprises to local districts, measures for medium and 
small-sized enterprises, the promotion of commercial trade, and tourism; and 
(5) improvement of city facilities - through city planning, and provision for 
housing, water supply, sewerage system, sanitation facilities, and gas supply,. 
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115* Philippines 

115.1. In the Philippines, the role of local governments in economic 
development did not acquire significance until the post-war years. In 1957-1959, 
three laws were adopted which >;ere intended to encourage local governments to 
play a more effective role in econoirdc development. But even under these new 
laws, local government authorities remained handicapped in their economic 
development activities. The lack of funds and other resources delayed or pre- 
vented the construction of provincial or municipal roads, streets, bridges, 
ferries, levees, wharves, or piers, and airfields; the establishment of market 
place, and breeding centers for animls; the construction of artesian wells, 
dams for vfater supply and electric power, irrigation canals, drainage systems, 
cesspools or sewerage systems, and abattoirs; and the construction and mainte- 
nance of railways, conduits, and telephone lines across public property. Local 
governments also had restricted powers as well as limited funds for the adoption 
of zoning and subdivision ordinances; the execution of provincial, city, ard 
municipal public works projects; the undertaking of cooperative enterprise that 
would improve the economic conditions and well-being of the (barrio) residents; 
and the reclamation of foreshores for harbor and docking facilities, wharves, 
piers, roads, and other public improvements, 

116 . Thailand 

116.1. In Thailand, the Municipality Act of 1933 extended the functions 
of m\micipalities to include economic activities. In. 1959, Thailand had 117 
municipalities which engaged in many aspects of economic development work; 
e.g., electrical services, provision of water supply, and the construction of 
roads and bridges. Since 1958, municipalities had been v/orking in accordance 
with the national economic development plan. 

116.2. In Thailand, there is a distinction between local self-government 

V units and local state government units. The former, composed of municipalities 

and the like, was ILmited by law to provide about 20 kinds of public services. 

./ Accordingly 




Accordingly^ they could not formulate policies that were outside the scope of 
these services. The latter, composed of the field offices of the central 
government had a relatively wide responsibility in advancing the economic 
growth of the region. And, to this end, could initiate some new programs.. 

116.3. The activities of local self-governments and local state govern- 
ments which related to economic development were as follov/s: maintenance of 
roads and waterways 5 keeping of roads, pathways, and public places clean; 
disposition of .refuse; provision and maintenance of waterv/orks ; drainage; 
electrification or other forms of lighting; provision of markets, ports, ferries, 
burial grounds and crematories; and promotion of trade enterprises. In addition, 
the local state government ran the newly instituted community development 
programs . 



117.1., Before French hegemony, mandarins governing local areas recruited 
manpower for developing new lands, establishing new settlement centers, and 
replenishing public granaries to meet famine contingencies and to stabilize 
the price of paddy. The mandarins generally assisted farmers by extending 
loans and distributing seeds. They also encouraged the establishment of handicraft 
industries . 


117.2. From the second half of the nineteenth century to the outbreak 
of 'if'forld dar II, local governments, in addition to their traditional role, were 



entrusted, with the construction and maintenance of means of communication 
(river and land), dikes and other irrigation works, and market places. 

117.3. Since 1954 , the central government, with the aid of contributions 
from local government units, had financed the construction of small rural engi- 
neering works and the implementation of projects of local interest, 

117.4. It was reported that, in recent times, local governments gave 
much attention to the maximization of the utilization of exS.sting productive 
capacity and economic resources, . Great importance is attached to increasing 
agricultural production, adopting new agricultural techniquea, diversifying 
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production, encouraging the development for handicraft industry, and the , 
establishment of new industries utilizing raw naterials available in the local 
areas. 

117 . 5 . ^he specific functions of provincial administration included 
flood control; road construction; maintenance and development of water resources; 
formation and conservation of soil; cultivation and improvement of land; and 
improvement -of port facilities, transportation, and housing. 

I . PROBLEMS CONCERHIHG THl ECOKOMIG DEVELOPIglNT A.CTIVITISS OF LOCAL 
GGVERItfMTS 

118. Finance 

118.1, The working group observed that the primarjr problem of local 
governments in executing economic development plans appeared to- be the lack of 
adequate funds. In Japa.n, where the local governments had a relatively wider 
latitude in the exercise of the power of taxation, they still received financial 
aid from the central government in the form of allocations and subsidies.. This 
system worked to the advantage of the local governments, as thej* could then 
attract man\af a cturing or industrial concerns by giving them tax exemptions on 
fixed assets (property) within the first three years of their establishment. 

The local .governments could also float bonds to finance economic .development 
projects, . ■ 

118.2. The experience in the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, and 
the Republic of Viet-Nam indicated that, in general, their local governments 
had a narrow base for taxation. Although the local governments received financial 
aid in the form of allotments and subsidies from the central government, appa- 
rently only a small proportion of such aid was spent directlj’’ for economic 
development activities. For example, the local governments in the Republic 

of ?iet-Nam, the.- Philippines, and Korea spent on economic developrrient projects 
only an average of 30)i, 19.2.J, and 19.4%, respectively, of their total income 
from all sources. However, for econoiriic development purposes, local governments 
in the Philippines could float bonds and borrow money from government-lending 
institutioris. . 

/ 118.3 , The reports 
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118.3. The reports said that, in trying to solve the problem of insuf- 
ficient funds, the possibility of foreign financial and technical assistance should 
not be overlooked. The case of the reclamation project in Osaka Prefecture 
and Osaka City in Japan was cited. In tliis particular instance, the local 
government officials took the initiative by conducting private exploratory 
talks with West German officials before the Japanese Government formally endorsed 
the project; the local government officials also played a leading role in the 
final negotiations. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs extended various kinds 
of assistance during the negotiations. The case, of the Asia -Foundation and 
Ford Foundation giving funds directly to local government officials to help 
finance specific small-scale local government projects, such as the building 
of feeder roads in Laos, was also mentioned. , , 

119. Leadership and Personnel Efficiency 

119.1. Foreign financial and technical aid brought into sharp focus 
the need for developing leadership among local government personnel, the reports 
noted.. Even if the powers of local governments were limited, still economic 
progress could be generated (as in the case of home industries in the Republic 
of ?iet-Nam) if their leaders had the ability to make the people identify 
themselves with economic development projects. Under such a hypothesis, it 

was observed, the question arose as to where to start training to achieve 
efficiency. If the local governments were given a role in the development 
of the economy, no matter how minor that role might be, the local people who 
were directly involved in the implementation of economic development plans 
must be efficient. ■ 

119.2. This, it was noted, pointed to the fact that recipients of 
foreign aid had a responsibility for creating a favorable climate and of 
"putting their oifli house in order,'.' Cases were cited where in foreign aid 
technicians arrived at a certain country expecting to be able to work at once, 
only to find out that either they had to wait for the economic plans to be put 
into final form or they had to gather the information or data needed for the 
planning themselves. This situation prejudiced not so much the donor as the 
recipient country itself. 

/ 119.3. It was 



119.3- It waa observed that, in many of the ERCPA countries, confusion 
often restilted from the lack of coordination among statistics-gathering agencies 
and from the lack of a uniform standard for projecting the data gathered for 
planning purposes.. In these countries, either there ■was no planning, or if 
there va.s, the plans -were not based on empirical or statistical data. Japan 
vfas the exception because there were research and planning bodies in the 
local government units. 

120'. Jurisdiction Over Industrial Sites 

120.1. In most countries, it ■was reported, both the central and local 
governments did not have the necessary powers to prevent speculation in areas 
designated or being planned as industrial sites. Even if the government had the 
authority to purchase privately-owned lands for industrial purposes, the ma- 
chinery for expropriation was usually slow, cumbersome, and expensive. Also, 

in a country like Japan, where land ownership was at a premium, there were 
socio-economic effects of the displacement of households -which needed to be 
considered. The net result of -all throse vjas the sloivlng down of industrial 
dispersion to econoinically-backward areas, 

121 . Coordination ■with Other Organizations 

121.1. Another problem, it was observed, -was that of having other 
organizations engage in economic development activities. This 'was said to 
hinge (l) on the presence or lack of coordination among national government 
bodies and betvjeen said national government bodies -and local governments, 
and (2) on whether or not the work of such national bodies encroached on the 
autonomy of local governments. For example, there were offices for comm'unity 
development, agrici:iltural extension services, and agricultural cooperatives 
in the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, and Viet-Nam, These hational 
govermaent bodies maintained regional or field offices. The problem that 
arose was that, although these field offices had analogous objectives and 
functions, they usually did not coordip.ate their activities 3.monf themselves 
nor with local go'vernme*nt officials. The result was unnecessary and wasteful 
duplication of efforts. 

/ 121 . 2 . 
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121.2. Nevertheless, it was said that regional economic development 
offices did not necessarily infringe on the authority of local governments in 
the field of economic development, so long as the activities of the local 
governments were within the general f raaevrork of regional and national plans . 

122, Establishment of. Government Corporations 

122.1. It was noted that' many governments established public or 
quasi-public corporations on the supposition that such- institutions were good 
instruments for accelerating economic growth. Tl.ts rationale behind this v/as 
that there were economic development activities which private business did not, 
or could not, engage in for either of two reasons; (1) the amount of capital 
needed was beyond, the capacity of private business to put up, or (2) no one in 
the country had ever engaged in it. In addition, it was assumed that government 
corporations were going to function like private corporations in that they 
would be free from the usual stringent rules and red tape obtaining in regular 
government bureaus and would be able to attract good personnel because of the 
relatively higher salaries that they offered. But in actual operation, govern- 
ment corporations did not necessarily prove to be more efficient, economical 
or effective than regular government agencies. 

XXVII. IkIPLICATIQNS OF ECONOMIC DEVSLOPl-lENT "ACTIVITIES 

The reports pointed out certain social and political implications arising 
from economic development activities, particularly those connected with indus- 
trialization, which was admitted to be the best way of accelerating economic 
growth. Among them were; 

123. Industrialization resulted in creating a disparity of per capita 
income between industrial and non-industrial workers . This meant that the 
government might have^ to fix price levels for agricultural products, as in 
the Philippd,nes and the Republic of Korea. 

12ii.. The concentration of industries around strategically situated 
areas and in nlaces where water supply, power, and raw materials abound 
resulted in mass movement of skilLod population from the rural area into these 
areas, fhlB meant (1) the loss of manpower for agricultural and local 
' / government 


government activities in the rural areas, and (2) the multiplication of housing, 
transportation, communication, and sanitation problems in the urban centers. 

■ 125. The reclamation of foreshore lands and the expropriation of 

agriculture.! lands for public and industrial purposes, might possibly have 
adverse economic and social effects on fishermen and farmers., 

126. The central government had to continue extending grants-in-aid 
and subsidies to poorer local governments in order to offset the econorrdc 
advantages of other areas. This might have a curtailing effect on local 
self-government when the central government imposed conditions before it 
extended financial assistance, 

127. i'toile the , great powers, like the United States, were willing 

to extend financial and technical aid as a form of international, cooperation, 
the recipient countries had the responsibility of seeing to it that they ^fere 
prepared to make maximum use of such aid. This ha.d both , internal and inter- 
national political implications. , • . . 

Syill. EROPA AMD FUTURE TRSiTJS QF ECONOMIC BWIELOFimT 

It was observed that the EROPA, with its o’«m. limited resources or with 
the aid of international organizations or private foundations, could become 
an instrument in the hastening of economic development in the EROPA region 
as a whole. The working group on the subject of local governments and economic 
development recommended the following points for consideration of policy-makers 
of the EROPA; 

12^4 The EROPA should conduct a continuing regional basic research 
program which could pool together the kno^if lodge of experienced researchers of 
the member Countries, Through the Research Diffusion and Documentation Center 
in Saigon, research designs could be prepared and/or integrated. The question- 
naires being sent to the various countries co.uld very well be the basis of 
research projects of qualified institutions or individuals in thcjse countries. 

A pool of experts could then be asked .to integrate, synthesize, and even ^ 
evaluate the answers to the questionjiaires. The result would be •up-t'o-date 

/compilation ; U ^ 



compilation of information which could be of practical use in economic deve- 
lopment planning and implementation in the various EROPA countries, 

129. The EROPA should also sponsor regular exchanges of information 

on economic development concepts, trends, and techniques through: , 

129.1. Informal conferences of experts (that is, of people above the 
technician level) on specific problems concerning economic development. These 
conferences should be actively supported by, the governments of the EROPA 
countries and only persons directly concerned with policy-making and know- 
ledgeable in the subject matter should be sent to attend them. 'The reports 
stressed that this would ensure that the various countries would receive 
maximum benefit from such conferences. For example, a conference could be 
hold to discuss and arrive at solutions and alternative solutions to problems 
such as speculation, statistics-gathering and projection for planning purposes, 
communication techniques to make the people identify themselves with economic 
development projects, and the proper structuring and utilization of government 
corporations for economic developement activities. 

129.2. Fj-eer exchange of technical information bulletins and lite- 
rature on various aspects of economic development projects. 

129.3. The establishment by the EROPA of a Local Government Training 
Center in Tokyo. This Center should avail itself of the services of experts 
not only from Japan but also from the other EROPA countries i,n the training 
of local government personnel, particularly in the planning aj.id execution 

of economic development projects. 

130. The reports proposed that the EROPA should explore the possi- 
bility of facilitating the in tra -regional extension of financial and technical 
aid from the more advanced countries, such as Australia and Japan, to the needy 
countries and their local governments. For example, it was suggested that 

EROPA might find a means by which local governments could avail themselves of the 
technical knowledge of the Japanese in cottage industries. The EROPA should 


also tpiy to facilitate the extension of such aid from international and private 
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No ^ local government invention of the West has more thoroughly captured 
the imagination and interest of students and practicioners of municipal govern- 
ment in the ECaFE region than the Council-City Manager form of government. Therp 
are several reasons. 

T he rapid increase in the number of city manager cities has taken 
place at an astounding rate. Unlike most skyrocketing innovations, this one 
has not fizzled out and its success has been as spectacular as its rise. Within 
this century nearly 2,000 cities in the United States and Canada and 1,800 
cities in Europe have adopted it. A form of government successfully at \eoTk in 
nearly 4,000 municipalities is worthy of serious consideration for its potential 
usefulness in the ECAFE region. 

The popularity and appeal of the professional administrator as chief 
municipal executive comes from the recognition that our modern municipalities 
are complex organisms requiring full-time, professional career, administrators. 
The trained city manager, selected by the local governing body because of his 
intimate knowledge of municipal government offers a partial solution to the 
baffling complexities of the executive function in modern cities where adminis- 
tration ranges over amazingly complex subjects. 

In essence, the city manager is a linguist. He is able to speak the 
language of today's urban specialists in housing; urban renewal; recreation 
and park management; public health; spcial welfare; highway engineering; 
sanitary engineering; police, fire and hospital administration; finance, 
revenue and tax administration; personnel; public works; intergovernmental 
relations; city planning, and a whole host of sub- specialities that the 
average elected Mayor cannot hope to be informed about. Without administrators 
who can talk the professional language of each of these specialists and weld 
discussions into a cohesive program for policy considerations by the governing 
body, ECaFE municipalities will find it increasingly impossible to cope with 
the myriad problems afflicting them. The City Manager is the brighte-st hope 
in sight for a municipal linguist who can talk knowledgeably about cholera 
control measures with his public health experts at 0900; plan Juvenile delin- 
quency control measures with social welfare and police officials at 1000 hours; 
and, in between make informed Judgements on site distances for a new roadway 
and the percentage of slope on a planned sewer outfall line. 

It is the City Manager's Job to identify feasible alternatives, 
influence people to make a choice by democratic consent and then guide action 
toward the achievement of chosen goals. 

Self-government for EC^FE municipalities is motivated by mankind’s 
inherent desire for freedom. However, political freedom is not guaranteed 
at the polls. Elections are important for putting into or out of office, 
officials in response to the public weal and will. But, municipal government 
is not concerned with party politics. It is concerned with solving problems. 

A government’s ability to respond promptly, wisely, effectively, efficiently 
and economically to problems — problems which the electorate freely decides 
it wants solved — makes that government ann instrument of political freedom. 

As the capable city manager of Phoenix put it; ’’The combining of the repre- 
sentative political function and the highly skilled management function 
exemplified in the Council-Manager form of government has given municipal 
government a new dimension; response-ability . " This lies at the heart of the 
appeal of city manager government to the ECaFE region. It is a form of muni- 
cipal government which best promises response-ability; quick and sensible 
responses to local problems. 


Council-City Manager form of municipal government resolves 
the apparent conflict between democracy and efficiency. Democracy is 
preserved in the popular election of a small Council. Efficiency is 
achieved by the employment of a city manager professionally trained for 
the technical job of administering toaay's urban areas. The Council-Manag- 
stresses the unification of powers in a single elective body — 
he City Council - ^ rather than the legislative-executive duality cha- 
racteristic of Mayor-Council cities, Commission cities, provinces and 
national governments, This has been the most important contribution of 
Council-Manager government to the political theory and practice of 20th 
century municipal government. 

There are three main principles in Council-Manager government: 


(1) ^A small Council is elected at large on a non-partisam 
ballot. The Council holds the power to determine all municipal policies, 
adopt ^ordinances and bye-laws, adopt the budget and appropriate funds. The 
Council performs all the usual legislative functions of a municipal govern- 
ing body and gives articulate formal expression to the public concensus. 

By entrusting and controlling administrative prerogative to the Manager, 
the Council is relieved of a multitude of non-legislative duties which de- 
tract from its fundamental purpose as the governing body. Freed from these 
chores the Council can better maintain its public perspective and political 
integrity, can better comprehend and weigh all points relevant to the public 
interest and can better appraise and measure administrative performance. 

(2) The administration is centered on an appointed, trained, 
career professional official selected by and responsible to the local City 
Council for the execution of Council policies and efficient administration 
of the city. The Council is the governing body. The Manager is its agent 
in translating its policies into operating programs. The Manager provides 
professional administration in governmental operations in accordance with 
laws and general policies determined by the people ’ s elected representatives 
on the City Council, 

(3) The use of the "short Ballot" does not overtax the 
attention which citizens usually bestow upon government. The short ballot 
offers an opportunity for selecting qualified personnel instead of hapha- 
zardly electing anyone to manage the city's business. The trend in the 
West, for many years, has been away from the long ballot in full realiza- 
tion that a popularity contest is a poor way to pick a school superinten- 
dent, a public health officer, a water system engineer or anyone else who 
needs technical skills and managerial ability to solve today's urban problems. 

The role of the City Manager is to be the chief administrator / 
executive of the city. The Mayor does not share in the administrative 
duties of the Manager, nor do individual members of the Council. The Coun- 
cil deals with administration only in a formal manner through the city manager. 
Admini strati® a functions are not delegated to individual members of the 
Council or to Council Committees, The exercise of administrative authority 
is concentrated in the appointed executive who is accountable to the Council 
as a whole and not to individual members or groupings of it. He provides the 
Council with information which enables it to determine muriicipal policies 
and executes the policies determined by the Council. He can introduce the 
best principles of advanced administrative organization and practice, and he » 
is held responsible for the proper coordination of all administrative activi- 
ties. 
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/ . of a. city manager, broadly stated, generally indlude; 

(.ij to see that all laws and ordinances are enforced; (2) to exercise control 
over all departments and in accordance with personnel regulations appoint, 
supervise and remove department heads and subordinate employees of the city; 
(3) to make such reconmendations to the Council concerning the affairs of 
the city as required or as may seem to him desirable; (4) to keep the Coun- 
cil advised of the financial condition and future needs of the city; (5) 
to prepare and submit the annual budget to the Council; (6) to keep the 
public, press and Council informed through reports to the Council regarding 
operations of the city government; (7) to institute programs for the orga- 
nization, management add measurement of municipal services; (8) to manage 
and administer municipal property; (9) to perform such other duties as may 
be prescribed by the charter, laws or required of him>..by the Council. 

One reason for the success of the Council-City Manager plan is 
its simplicity. The voters elect the Councilmen. The Council appoints 
and may remove the trained administrator, the Manager, The Manager appoints 
and may remove all department heads. Subject to civil service provisions.,, 
he is responsible for the selection of other administrative employees. Al- 
though the Council may fire the Manager at any time, it may not interfere 
with his appointments or dismissals, nor can it go over his head by giving 
orders directly to employees. 

So successful has the plan been in the United States that one-half 
of all U.S. municipalities with more than 25,000 population now have the 
Council-Manager plan. Of particular relevance to the ECaFil region is the 
fact that about one half of all the Council-Manager cities in the world have 
pop-ulations below 10,000. The plan is growing quite rapidly and its growth 
demands further investigation for its applicability in the dCAFii region; 



Mayor and Council System 50^ 

Commission System ......... -4> 

Council-City Manager System ........ l^^c 31 - 2 % +21;?., 

Strong-Mayor administrator System . . 0/c % 


The growth of the plan is the result of three irreversible trends 
which are now in their iriitial stages in the kG.^iFh region; industrialization, 
specialization and urbanization, fivery local government administrator in 
Asia and the Far Fast has felt the primary impacts of these trends and conti- 
nuation is clearly marked for the future. The way a city responds to these 
needs is the measure of its success, it was succinctly stated more than 
2,000 years ago by Aristotle; 

"a city too, like an individual has work to do; 
and the city which is best adapted to the fulfillment 
of its work is to be deemed greatest 1./ 

Most of today's urban services were not considered municipal 
functions in the West until this century, and they are only now beginning 
to become part of the thinking of local government 


Aristotle (384-322 BC) Politics. VIl, ch. 4 
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officials in the hCiiFh region. Today's municipal problems are centered 
around such things as social welfare activities, health centers, day care 
nurseries, maternal and cMld health centers, modern markets, youth centers, 
urban renewal, city beautification programs, modern low rent public housing 
projects, parks, libraries, recreation and sport grounds, slum clearance 
programs, industrial and economic development programs, special facilities 
and services for the young and the aged, vocational training and a whole 
host of modern municipal functions that call for expert administrators and 
technicians. 

The Council-City Manager plan is a tested form of municipal 
government suited for fulfillment of these purposes. There is no political- 
ly partisan way to build fire stations, pave streets, collect garbage or 
zone property. There is an expert and technically sound way. iCCiiFl munici- 
palities might profitably investigate the Council-City Manager plan as a way 
toward achieving urban goals. 

One of the basic tenets of Council-City Manager government is the 
fact that his services can be terminated by the Council on short notice. His 
job is "on the line" at all times. A professional manager views this hazard 
with professional pride. His job insurance rests not on civil service laws 
or political sponsorship but upon a high standard of performance, impeccable 
personal ethics, a keen sense of public morality and the integrity of an 
-ncorruptible workman. All of this is woven into his professional adminis- 
trative ability and skills, a distinguishing feature of the City Manager 
profession is the City Manager's Code of hthics to which he subscribes. The 
Code spells out his relationships to the public, Council and administrative 
organization of the municipality. 

Of particular relevance to hCAFh's consideration of Central Seanrices 
to Local Government at the New Delhi Conference in 1963, is the modus operandi 
of a professional city manager in the performance of his duties. A profesr:i'a 
sional city manager believes in; 

(1) The solution of local problems at the local level with local 
leadership. 

(2) The optimum utilization of community resources consistent with 
the needs and desires of the community. 

(3) A fully informed public capable of understanding community issues 
and making decisions within the democratic framework. 


2./ See Appendix; The City Manager's Code of Lthics, 


(4) The application of a wide range of scientific, technical 
and professional "know-how" in coping with the essential 
services and programs of a raodern urban community. 

(5) The creation of urban communities which esqjress the ideals 
and realize the potentials of a responsible society. 

Local government officials in the LCaFL region may well ask the 
question; ^ "where are these professional, technically trained, career munici- 
pal administrators to come from? " In an area where there is a severe short- 
age of technicians and professionally competent personnel across wide ranges 
of national development, is it realistic to assume that such men will be 
fortheOEiing?-; 

I believe the answer comes in three parts. First, the intellectual 
and moral capabilities of iisian people are no less than those of people 
living elsewhere. The huraan raw material is present. It needs to be pro- 
cessed. The processing consists of education and training. If we are to 
have a corps of professional municipal administrators in the LCaFL region 
its education and training programs must be stepped up a hunaredfold. To 
be effective, the education and training must be carefully planned and sen- 
sible curriculums devised to train men who have the proper personalities, 
for the local government administrative tasks which lie before them. 

Secondly, we must raise the status of local government service in 
order to attract capable professionals for careers in LCaFs urban communities. 
In this area of the world, it is just as important to allocate scarce person- 
nel resources as it ife to allocate scarce physical and monetary resources 
for the improvement of social welfare and increasing the standards of living. 
Recognition of the need for capable local government administrators is an 
imperative of national development. 

Thirdly, central governments in the hCAFE region must recognize 
the importance of local government in any scheme or plan for national deve= 
lopment. The way in which central governments in concert with LCaFL local 
governments face up to the demands and challenges of an Urban Age will 
determine the character and durability of their whole way of life. The 
extent to which they mobilize jihysical, financial and ^uman resources to 
solve community problems is the true test of their resourcefulness as 
modern societies. Sound application of the principles of the Council-City 
Manager form of municipal government provides one of the best answers to 
that test. 
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® ctchieve effective and democratic local government, the council- 
K provides that policies shall be determined by the governing 

° ed by the people and that the administration of such policies 

•M ® in the city manager who shall be appointed by and respon- 

si e 0 ^ he governing body. The purpose of the International City Managers 
ssocia ion, the professional organization of city managers, is to increase 
e^proficiency of city managers and to aid in the improvement of municipal 
goverment. ^ To further these objectives, the Association believes that 
certain ethical principles should govern the conduct of every professional 
city manager; 

1 - No member of the profession accepts a position as city 
manager unless he is fully in accord with the principles of council-mana- 
ger government and unless he is confident that he is qualified to serve to 
the advantage of the community. 

2 - The city manager has a firm belief in the dignity and worth 
of the services rendered by governraent. He has a constructive, creative, 
and practical attitude toward urban problems and a deep sense of his own 
social responsibility as a trusted public servant. 

3 - The city manager is governed by the highest ideals of honor 
and integrity in all his public and personal relationships in order that 
he may merit the respect and confidence of the governing body, of other 
officials and employees, and of the public which he serves. He believes 
that personal aggrandizement or profit secured by confidential information 
or by misuse of public time is dishonest. 

4 - The cityoaanager as a community leader submits policy propo- 
sals to the council and provides that council with facts and advice on 
matters t)f policy to give the council a basis for making decisions on 
community goals. The city manager defends municipal policies publicly 
only after consideration and adoption of such policies by the council. 

5 - The city manager realizes that the council, the elected 
representatives of the people, is entitled to the credit for the establish- 
ment of municipal policies. The city manager avoids coming in public con- 
flict with the council on controversial issues. Credit or blame for policy 
execution rests with the city manager. 

6 - The city manager considers it his duty continually to improve 
his ability and his usefulness and to develop the competence of his asso- 
ciates in the use of management techniques. 

7 ~ The city manager keeps the coirmunity informed on municipal 
affairs. He emphasizes friendly and courteous service to the public. He 
recognizes that the chief function of the local goverment at all times is 
to serve the best interests of all the people on a nonpartisan basis. 

8 - The city manager, in order to preserve his integrity as a 
professional administrator, resists any encroachitent on his responsibility 
for personnel, believes he should be free to carry out council policies 
without interference, and deals frankly with the council as a unit rather 
than v'ith its individual members. 

9 - The city manager handles all natters of personnel on the 
basis of merit. Fairness and impartiality govern the city manager in all 
matters pertaining to appointments, pay adjustments, promotions, and 
discipline in the municipal service. 

10 - The city manager curries no favors. He handles each problem 
without discrimination on the basis of principle and justice. 
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GBSTRAL-LOCAL KSLATIOHS IE INDIA^ / 

(l) Backgrotind i 

Local authorities in India fall under two .categories. 
Urban and Rural. The urban authorities comprise (a) Corporations for 
citiesj (b) Municipalities for -towns | (c) Cantomients for certain areas 
which were in the past largely controlled by military sstablishiaents j 
and (d) town-ships for special localities vjhich are health resorts 
or industrial colonies or other special development areas, -Thfre 
are separate enactments governing the constitution, . powers and functions 
of local administration in these four groups of areas. Local authori- 
ties functioning in rural areas are broadly speaking (a) gram panchayats 
(b) block or taluk bodies, variously designated .as Panchayat .Samitis, 
Unions of Panchayats, Anchalak Panchayats, etc.j and (c) Lilia Parishads 
or District Development councils at the district level. Thus in the 
•rural areas there is a three-tier system of local administration. 

2. Constitution, powers and functions of local authoritie s; 

The constitution, povfers and functions of local 
authorities in india are prescribed by State Legislation. India has 
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a federal system of Government in wiiicli the States enjoy autonomy in 
respect of subjects enumerated in the State list and the Union Govern- 
ment exercises powers over subjects in the Union list. Local Govern- 
ment falls under the former list and consequently it is the State 
Legislatures that have exclusive powers to make laws with respect to 
the administration of local authorities. Till recently local autho- 
rities i.e. Panchayati Eaj Institutions and municipalities performed 
fxanctions which more or less related to local needs like water supply, 
drali'^ge, rqadSi, lighting, other civic amenities, elementary education, 
public health, etc. There has been no significant changes in the 
constitution and functions of municipal aut*.orities since the early 
twenties when they received their democratic character and wider 
functions. They still continue to perform almost the same functions. 

But Panchayati Kaj institutions have been given dxiring the past three 
years various functions which were performed by the departments of the 
Government previously. For instance, .Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
rural industries and cooperation iiave been entrusted to these bodies 
and for that purpose they function at present as part of the Government. 
In some cases they execute schemes and works transferred to them by 
the Government Departments along with funds and staff. Thus since 
1959, Panchayati Raj institutions have come to undertake a wider 
measure of responsibility for the direct provision of services in 
some fields of economic development .■ . ' There are associations at the 
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district level of elected representatives of these bodie.s and there 
are Chambers at the State Isvsl of representatives elected from district 
associations. Th-jvSe issociations and Charabers generally make sugges- 
tions to the uovr,rniii..nb for aa ending the Acts in respect of constitutionj 
pov^ers and functions j, etc. Suggestions aro also made on the floor 
of the Legislatures vfith regal’d to the working of these institutions. 
The Government take note of the suggestions mads and examine them 
through their experts in the D-recto rates and in the Secretariat. 
Sometimes they constitute sraall comaix.tees of expens to undertake a 
study of the existing conditions and make suitable rgeommendations . 
Before Legislation for Panchayati Raj was undertaken by the various 
States almost every one of them appointed a high-level committee to 
examine the legislations already in force in other States and to make 
suitable recommendations having regard to the conditions obtaining 
in their own State. Ey and large these bodies to-day on, lev a. tieasure 
of autonomy with regard to pow fs and functions transferred to them, 

3, Financial Assistance ; 

S'inance occupies an important place in the exercise 
■ of local Governiaent powers and in their relation to State and Local 
Governiasnt. The nature of financial assistance given to local 
authorities in India varies from State to State. It consists of; 


/ (a) Grants-in-aid 
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mintained by local 

.authorities. Ir 9n -f-t. ^ 

„ " services represent the objectives 

of National policy as for irstanro ^ i 

^ primary education. 

It IS accepted that f inane i-1 ■ 

„ * , ‘^B.xstance ehould be given to cover 

al«=t the entire cost of ouch eervioa. 

(b) aesources tnansfereed to local autnorities 
oertam resources like local cesses ij-afst-.- n 
fisheri-, ’ tines, ferries, 

iishorias, govsrniuent vasts lands r^t+i 

^ hounds etc., have been 

wisierred to local authorities. 


, . . . — X1..0U - certain resources like th, 

^ntertaiment tax, duty on tr-r-f 

r.t^in H property etc., have been 

v-tciined under the control of th.- Stat- - n 

oovernnientg but their 

proceeds are, made over to th-n i n 

^0 uhe local authorities. 



development work. 
Softool buildiiiiss 


provisioi. 


panchayat. 


.foversd to lav,, house tax, pr 
fees for licensing dangerous 
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or taluk levels the local authority can levy a surcharge on taxes 
imposed by panchayats dr on land cess, entertainment taxj shows- 
tax, etc.j contributions from the funds of panchayats for specific ■ 
works. Similarly Zilla Parishads at the district . level may levy 
contribution froii the funds of the Panchayat Samitis for specific 
purposes. 

(f) Under the Five ^ear Plans assistance both by way 

of loans and grants is given to local authorities for executing develop- 
ment schemes and pregrammos included in the Plans. This assistance 
is met partly by the Central Covorniient and partly by th.e State Govern- 
ments according to an agreed paotsrn. 

(g) For iiTipleaenting the Community Dovelopment prograiiine 
the local authority at the block or taluk level receives financial 
assistance by way of loans and grants which is shared between the *' 
Central and the State Governments, 

Corporations and aunicipalitias have their power to 
levy taxes on property, water supply and drainage, lighting, con- 
servancy, profession, vehicles, advertisements, licenaing fees, 
companies, etc.,. They receive assistance for water supply and 
drainage works, sluia clearance, housing etc| and loans for construction 
of roads, for remunerative enterprises like- construction of markets, 
cart-stands, slaughter houses, etc. Both in Panchayati ibj 

/ institutions 



institutions and launicipalities powers to raise rescurcos through 
local taxation have bean fairly well used. They often, complain 
that their resources are inadequate and they suggest that there 
should be State finance COiiaissions to review the financial 
relations between the State uoverniuent and local authorities and to 

f 

make recoamendatious once every five yeazgas in the case of the Centre 
and the State uoveriiments . 

4, Techniques of supervision and control ; 

Supervision and control are exercised broadly through; 

(a) prescribed armual inspections by specified officers | 

(b) institution of inquiries on complaints received by 
officers designated for this purposei 

(c) quarterly, half-j’^sarly and annual audits carried by 
an independent agency working directly under the 
Government. 

The approach generally is one of sympathy and help. 

The Acts provide for cancellation of the resolution passed by local 
authorities under certain circumsuances. Sxample — where the 
resolutions are in excess of their powers, or likely to endanger 
human life, health or safety or likely to lead to a riot or affray. 
Eiere are also provisions for the removal of the presiding officers 
for abusing, the powers vested in them or for the wilful omission or 

/ refusal to 
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refusal to carry oui the orders of the Government and for the 
supersession or dissolution, of the local authorities for incompetence 
or for failure to perforLi their runctions or exceeding or abusing 
their powers. These powers are rarely exercised and that too after 
giving a full opportunity to the authority concerned either to 
explain its stand or to rectify the defects, as the case may be. 

5. Forms of tochaical assistancot 


In tiiost cases the technical staff working in ianchayati Raj 
institutions and HU.,dcipalities forms part of the Government departments 
and they are on deputation with these bodies. The rules generally 
prescribe that these of fleers^ are under the technical supervision of 
their district officers and the S't-ats Heads of Departments. Conse- 
quently the preparation and execution of schemes and prograirmies are 
done with the prior approval of techuically qualified officers at 
various levels. Their supervision ensures proper and efficient execution 
of works and progra.mies. hhere particular works lUte a costly bridge 
Ccinuot be executed by their own staff the jxecutiou itself csin be 




undertaken by the appropriate -Government department. Whenever special 
schemes are- undertaken as in the 'case of, intensive agricultural deve- 
lopment, suitable, t'cchuically qualified persons are posted by Govern- 
Hient to sei've in, these bodies, I** order to ensure team work in these 
bodies certain disciplinary control i's giv^sii to the Chief dxscutive 

Officer of the local authority, over the technical personnel working 

/ him 
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under hiia while retaining the ultimate control with the district heads 
of the concerned teGh.-ical departments, 

6. Help and guidanc e ; 

The District Collector or the Divisional commissioner who is 

, ■ : Y 

the Jcing-pin of the district administration meets all the officers 
working in the Hanchayati Raj institutions frequexitly at regular 
intervals, discusses their problons in the presence of their district 
officers and tries to find solutions and offer possible assistance. 
Both for officials and non-officials training is provided at various 
levels under expert guidance with a view to familiarise them with 
their role, duties, functions , etc. The non-officials and the 
officials partidipate regularly in hbck and district level seminars 
and regional conferences which are attended to by leaders of public 
opinion and also officers at higher levels. The Government departments 
offer advice and guidance on matters referred to them by local autho- 
rities or brought to notice by their officers. 

7 » Control ever devolctaient works' ixa(3.ertakea by local authorities ; 

Capital developient is an ii4j.,crtant factor in the expansion 
of services and loans are sanctioned by the State Govorrmieuts tc, enable 
the local authorities tc davolc>-uent prograimaes . Sometimes 
they are permitted to burrow loans in, the open market. The in f luence 
of the State Ck'yernment over capital development is iapertant, since 

/ the araount of 



tho aaicunt cf capital cxpeiidituro by local authcritiss has to be 
Icckad at in relaticii to the total aracunt cf capita.1 o:'ponditure 
which it is ccnsiderod practicable and expedient for the State as 
a whole to inctir at any particular tine. Another aspect in vmich 

i 

the State ucjvermiexit exercise substantial influence is with regard to 
standard cf works carried out by the local authorities . Loans and 
grants are net given unless the standards couie up to these prescribed 
by the Governiuant. 

8, blaintenanca of autonoiay } 

The supervisory control is strictly United under the 
previsions of the various Acts governing the Iccal authorities. This 
control is both adiuinistrc.tive and technical. Lithin prescribed 
fiiaancial limits these bodies are coupetent to sanction expenditujee 
and where it exceeds the limits they need higher sanction. These 
higher sanctions in sene cases rest with the higher-tier of the 
local authority and vjhere the linits exceed even the cc.upatence of 
the district-level body Gov rnnent sanction becr.aes uscesvsary. In the 
case cf tehnical cuitrol the pc- er to accord technical sanctions 
rests with officers working in these bodies upto the proscribed liirdts 
aiil where tic re di-dt.? .arv.,- axe coded, toch-ical offisors at district 
or Stato«-leVol> give such sanctions. 


/ Sxistence of 



Existence of Legislative Assemblies and Councils in the 


States consisting wholly of non-officials who are intei*ested in the 
autonomy of local authorities is a guarantee against any undue inter- 
ferance v/ith these bodies by the State uoverment . Often even 
advice given in some cases bjf the Government becomes the subject 
matter of a question in these Legislatures. Governisent cannot, there- 
fore, afford to do anythigg which is not completely justified under 
the Acts and by the facts of the situation, further, in some States ' 
some of the office bearers of these local authorities are themselves 
legislators. Therefore, the forum of the legislatures is availablo 
for briiiging to the notice of the public and the Goverrraient any unfair 
interferance on the part of the Govermient or its officers. Although 
there are poUical parties functioning in this country and there is 
rivalry betvioen one party and another as is the case all the vrorld 
over, usually they unite whenever there is any unjust interferance 
with the autonomy of local authorities. The iiiain purpose of Fanchayat 
Raj is to make the people self-reliant and dev lop Local leadership, 
Thei'ofore, the powers of interferance are strictly limited and the 
cojaditions laid down for such interferance have to be cou.pletely 
satisfied before any action is taken against these bodies. instances 
of the- us G of Government power for political advantage cannot but be 
extremely rare. 


/ Assessment 



Assessment of Indian experience 


(a) Local authorities have such powers as are given to them 
under legislation passed by Sta'oe Govei’nmsnts. 

(b) Of latvi there has been a change in the relationship 
between the State and the local authorities'. To-day this relationship 
has moved away from that of a subor*dinat.3 agency or authority to 

one of partnership. 

(c) The range of services assigned to local authorities 
is such that as far as possible it is concentrated in the hands 

of a single elected authority for eacn area. There are therefore no 
two authorities functioning in the same area in the same field. 

(d) The financial resources available for local government 
authorities under their own control, the proceeds given to them out 
of certain other resources controlled by the Government and the 
grants-in^ftid made by them yec.r to year are generally su,-,posed to 
be inadequate to iiuet effectively the growing demcjids of local 
authorities. There is no uniformity i,i the form and ai,iOUnt of 
assistance given to local authoritiv,s by the various Statos. 

(e) Apart from the Centre giving certain assistance for 
development scheraes of local authorities under the Five Year Plans, 
there is no other form of assistance ■which the Centra gives to local 


/ authorities 


u.uthoritii-s. The feeling is that unless Caiitre also provides some 
recurring a-.nual grants to tnese bodies aileast to meet- a portion of -y 
the cost of the minimum staff required in these bodies they cannot 
provide the essential aerrdties. 

(i) iho control of officers transferred to work under local 
authorities has not yet been solved satisfactorily. The district 
cfficers feel that they have been .iven inadequate- control over their 
own tecnixical st.,if working in local authorities while on the other 

hand the latte. thi:ak that their control over thorn is insufficient 
and ineffective. 

(g) The Kinistry of local goTornaont Is always oonsaltad by 
other aialstrles who are ads^inistrativoly in-charge of activities run 
by local authorities, jis such there is no oonfllot between the Minis- 
tries of Govem-eent with regard to the funotionlng of local governments. 
This is not to say that occasionally there is no diiferonoe of emphasis 
in the attitude of a department which is concerned with the efficiency 

of a Single s-ervioe ar,a the one which is concerned with local governnant 
b-s a whole and has to keep an eye on it. 

(h) There is a feeling that local authorities have not yet 
oh -b-o to tialce the fullest use of the services of st-:ff working 


(i) Local authorities generally take, and justifiably 
Cv lixgh pricie in txieii acnievsLionus anci tne I'oopOiisiolvs pa.rt 
which they play in Governi-ient. 

(j ) Locad authorities feel tha..t they should be nore intliaa,t8ly 
associated with local ilamiing and should have a greater say in the 
fixation of priorities and the selecticu of schemes. 
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Decentralization for National -&■ Local Development 

— Also on the "Bsifince of Pov/er” Politico j_ '■'■steni 
of the Republic of China 

1. Introduction • 

Decentralization of local governments and centralization by 
central governments have become, in the modem political science, a 
momentous controversial issue. The government is inclined to result 
in autocracjj- when oven^eis^ed by its centralization yhile division 
of power is likely to be split when decentralization is extravagant. 
This hapoened so often that histor;s/ can be the provej examples can 
'be picked up almost everjn^here in, the Xsrorld both today and yesterday. 

It is, therefore, some of the students in political science have 
advocated centraliaa'’ ion' and, at the same tlrae^ other decentralization. 

This, in fact, beyond our knowledge to make the judgement aS 
who is right or who is wrong thus creating a hot controversial and 
vet unsolved issue in the field of political science, 

Dr. Sun Iat“Sen, Father of the Republic of China, once said, 

''In politics, there are two forces ° (l) force of freedom and (s) force 
of maintaining public order, which quite, resemble the two forces in 
physics, nanely, centrifagsl force and centripetal force. Centrifugal 
force tends to make rotating bodies move away from the center of ro- 
tat ion while, centripetal force helps make rotating bodies move toward. 


the center of rotation. The hodv would be moved at random should 
centrifugal force' be stronger than that of centripetal force. In the 
case that centripetal force is stronger, the br^dy would be shrunk to 
the extent that jamming follows. Thus, to maintsin the body in a no- 
rmal state roquiros bala.nce of these two forces. In politics, excess 
of freedom leads to a state of anarchy whil'" autocracy results from 
numerous unnecessar;,' bonda-ges. Political changes in China and foreign 
nations alike for the past severs.1 thousand ycais have been, in fact, 
confine"^ to the impact of these two forces". 

Therefore, we may feel safe fjO say to solve this controversial 
issue r<^sorts to the adoption of br. S'un’s political invention of 
Balance of Power Political System with no reservation. In his inter- 
pretation for Balance of Power Political System, Dr. 'Sun said, "Force 
of freedom and force of autocracy should be like the two forces in 
■physics, e'':Ually treated, leaving no room for either of them going 
to -exf-. remist. The body can be maintained in a normal state only when 
it does' npt contain simply the centr^‘fuga.1 force or simply the cen- 
tripetal force. The sa.fe phenomena in universe explains th‘ t constant 
halance of the two stated forces is necessaiaP' , 

This tells invention of Balance of '^ower Political System is 

menb':®nd the local govornment ,so as to achieve the highest efficiency 
in government functions thereby individual freedom not inflicting na- 
tional union and national unification not hampering individual freedom. 
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This is a new political de’^^'ice whichj uniaatched as we Icnow, can cen 
tainly le served as the highest .^aiding principle in politics. 


llhiln. discussing '’Decentralization for National and Local Devel- 
opment", it is necessanr to touch, in depth, on the politica .1 school 
on Balance of Power upheld hjr our scholars at home, who in a union 
voice, agree adoption of which heing the only way to solve our today s 


protilem# 

Shortcomings of Decentrslization Principle - Decentralization for 

National s.nd 1^0 cal De^rolopnieiiu • 

■ Consequences of alisolute centralization bp g.oommenb tend to 
result in autocracy and diet at orshro; whereby, in political thinking 
and action, initiating an opposite trend and power which, as a resulo, 

leal to the inauguration of democracy. It is a pity, however, 

'ents of this school and statesn^n abiding this school have so far com- 
. mittcu another mistake. Introduction of its Principles in govern- 

^ent adminlrtratlon z,raults ln l» rfflctency and furi>-cr puta tha 
f-overraBiit In a position unification can not -as Li;; ba oiiioct-d. ^ 

• 4 ml /■oc nf* sc'^ool in nol’itn-T'.l ^'specto i.re 

• In summai?/, principles ot tuis :oC...oui. 

seen in the following three ways : 

A, /dvoceioing dgoism with' emphasis on individual freedom 

deBpisinf^ tile nation^B;. 

B. Advoca-ting buffe^ism to prevent abuses of power for 

fear that thplr rights might be diminishc ' ; and 
' ■ ' n ix-A^y^Aam +V111S mskln'’' ths nation's position 
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as equal as that of orgs-nization^s. 


The basic point, for these .princioles, though not the same, serves 
one purpose. That is to prevent the nation or the government from 
being overpowered so as to avoid autocracy and so to protect indivi- 
dual freer’om. To achieve this purpose, o: uhe one hand, they unani- 
.mously agree the division of power from the central government among 
as many organizations as possible. And on the other hand, they suggest 
hea\y responsibilities be placed on the governments of local level 
on grounds that they believe tho local government is bent to be con- 


trolled hj its people when too access is conducted. By so doing, 
they commit a common mistake for they fall to distinguish the "political 
powers" and the "administrative powers", needless to say the christer 



of definition. In the meantime they noc:lect that the division of 


power sometimes divides the national power unable to he divided 


As a result, the government is seen in immoderate decentralization 
as twice ha opened in the history of China. It is recalled in T 'ang 
Dynasty, administration ini- ..fjr- areas was divided into independent 
elements accord3.ng to geographic boundary, and in tho early years of 


the Republic of China government functions wore mostly carried out 


by the district military commanders assigne'*'^ by the centra-l govern' 


ment. Thus, as history sa^rs, led to the creation of many governments 


within the country and hinders the national unification for further 


Under such 'circumstances, both 'the central government and the 
local governmenfes, become iqipotent, unable to secure welfares for the 


people, What the egoism advocates, hj/ their interpretation for decentra- 
lization, like individual freedom and social welfares would never becomo 
a reslitj, What more are the following four points, prove of which can 
be readilv elicited from our histoi^r? 

A, They take right for another cower, !^o, they interpret decen- 
tralization as seizure of power, being a sheer root of all 
wars. Numerous examples resulting in uncountable property 
damages and casus 1 ties, which are mostly attributable to 
the concept of decentralizations, can be picked up in our 

hivStory. 

B, Immoderate and unorganized docent ralizat ion is a reason 
good enough to cause political unrest resulting in the 
deS'’'iuction of the established systems and regulations. 

C, ^Excessive decentralization disperses national union, thus 
shocking the national unification and easily inviting 
invasion from alien nations. 

■ D, Because of excessive deccntralisa.tion, which first initiates 
political unrest and so harp- *6 economic progress, the 
living standard of people is neturslly in a destitute 
condition. 

In view of tho sbovo, we may come to the conclusion that decen- 
tralization ver^;' much precludes both national and local development 
?rom flourishing. 

S* Activation of the ’^rincipib of' Balance of Power ' ' 

In view of the shortcomings caused by the utilization of decen- 

/ tralizatlon in 


tralization in administration which rosults in an ; ineffid ent aM impo- 
tent government'' and for fear that adoption of centralization might load 
to autocracy, Dr, Sun Yat-son had once for all sot up tho ideal political 
system by introducing his thooi^’' of Balance of Power which, in summary , 
can be as foUowst 

Ai The main purpose of the Principle of Balanco of Power is aimed 
at seeking a unique agreement of the various governmental est- 


ablishments. To attain this aim, it suggests "distribution of 
power should not be pointed either to the central government or 
the- local governments. It should be classified in accordance with 
the nature of the individual power concerned. Powers belonging 
to the central government should be handled by the central govern- 
ment while that of the local governments should be handled by the 
local government". "He take military and diplomatic affairs for 
example. Since they can not be divided, they should be handled 
by the central government. Education and sanitary matters varying 
from local different situations can be handled by local governmcntsc 
Furthermore, national guards, though can be done by central govern- 
ment, .are suggested for the local governments to take care of. 
Siucation may be same in nature but in coast area emphasis should 
be placed on maritime matters and in mountainous countries , 
minerals or forests while matters regarding scholastic systems 
and years of compulsory, education should be reserved for the 
■ central government to decide'?. Only by so doing, the unique 
agreement among- governmental establishments can be achieved. 






J The Principle 


J 
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The Principle of Balance of Power ref;c,r6.s the central govern- 
ment a.nd local governments as one -unity, is g, vAole^ the 
cen-fcral government Is a collective organ of the local govern- 
ments whilo each local government is a unit of the central 
government. The central government can not -desert the local 
governments and exist slone while the local governments can, 
of course, not be able to accomplish any assignments after 
quitt ing the cent ral government , 

Therefore, adoption of the principle of Balance of Pov/cr in 
administration is primarily aimed at eliminEting -possible 
discrepancios found to exist between the central government 
and the local .governments and f-urther helping invest in the 
roloprant powers to which govemraent they should belong so 
that the organic national integrity erdn be fou”.d in the high 
efficiency and sound functions cs reflected by the fine 
team-work. 


G, The Principle of Balance of Power, on th‘' one hand, suggests 

establishment of an omni.govemment endowed with in'’i-»’o5Me , ‘ 

powers to reach high- efficiency in government el function and, |, 

on the other hand, advocates rights of the nooplo to control 


the government so c-s to prevent the govornraont frcB bfiog 

sugges-fced not:to the extent that governmental functions are 
a^ffocted. How 'can this be done? lccordin.g to Dr, Sun lat- 
sen’s "Demarcation 'of rights and powers" when adopted in 

S||y|||||||i||||ji||||||||y;y|y5y|||y|p^ 
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administration will be the right answer. '’Domarcation of 
Rights and Rowers Dr. ' Sun said , "scans to divide the 
national^ powers in two h one of which belongs to the people 
that e.ve right of T.loct ion, right of recall, right of initia- 
tive and right of r'^ferendum so as to enable the people to 
get in touch with national affairs directly, Thcao arc caviled 


rights of the people, Tbo other goes to the government , which, 
crlled administrative po^^ors, includes 2 executive, legisla- 
tive, Judicial, oxaminetion and control. These are the powci^ 
of the government only with which the government can he in 
a position to leek into national a,f ^airs What the students 
of '■Vcentralism fear is an omni-government for they believe 
under such circumstances people have no means to control 
the govcmm"*ct. This is quite contrary to wha.t the students 
of the principle of Balance of Pov/er uphold, who are not 
cfeadful of the omni-govemmont because they know people arc 
well empowered with tho righ s to control the gov'rnment. 
Election and recall, for insstance, arc rights to control 
government of:^lcial3. Tf the officials elected can not 


fully represent tho people hy carrying out the decision of 
the parliament /council hy seeking the welfares and henefits 
for the people, they can he "recoiled". Initiative and 
referendum are rights to control the law. The parliament/ 
council, composed by the .people-clncted members, enacts laws 
in accordance with the will of the people by whom they are 
elected. In the event, that the parliament /council enacts the 
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law against thn will of the people^ the law can be voted for 
revision by "referendum". On the contrsi^^, people can initiate 
the law in their own interests. 

Consequently, under this- system, students of the principle 
of Br.lance of Power ar''- not opoosod to the establishment 
of omni-governmont but, on the contrary/, go for it to be 
of efficient sen/icc to the people as long as the people 
possess the rights. 


The local pclitice.1 system under the Principle of Balance 
of Power directs at division of work with no hindi^srr { bo 
felt in inter-organizations* The "overnmont has no power 
to dissolve the parliament/council and the parliament/ 


council h^s, in turn, no right either to cast vote of con- 
fidonce. Thus, tho government and the parliamont/cou"'cil 
a.rc both held responsible directly to tho people. Should 



a disoute arises, a supervisory body of bigho’.* level will 


act to arbitrate, A special feature in Chin 


ticel, system can be seen in its division of work between 


tho adrainistrsiilon and tho council in spirit although 


.re ■ independent 


ostensibly thO' two seemlngl; 


The purpose of the principle of Balance of Power is to estab 
lish a reasonable relationship between the central govern- 
ments and the local governments so as to nk-'-inta-xn a powerful 
govenxment and a . sound local, syst go* The position of the 


/ local government 
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local ^riov'-'rnment %vd Ictitudo of powor depond on the degree 
of control over local governments that the central government 
oxereises. That is to say the position of the local govern- 
ment is to he premised upon the political system (centraliz- 
ation or decentralization) that the gov-nnment adopts. 

It is noted that in a government of centralization the position 
of the local government is an, official bureau belonging to the 
central government while in a. government of decentralization 
a, piiblic corporation. 

In OTir countr;'/- where the princiole of Balance of Power has been 
in force 5 the position of local government is a local self- 
government organ, within the scope of law established by the 
central government, and, under supervision of the central govem- 
mont, engages in local construction projects r;,n^ secures wel- 
'farcs for the people, which should be in no way an independent 
or self -determining self-government body. 

Under the system of tho Principle of Balance of Power, the Posi- 
tion of local government has at the same time posae.'^sod dual 
qua.lif icf’tions, which on the one hand is a oub'^ ic corporation 
and on the other hand an official bureau of the central govern- 
ment. With its qualifiortion of oublic corooration the local 
government fits in- the local special needs and is entif’od to 

" estsblishod b;j>- cent ral - government . With its qualification of 
an official bureau of the, central government, the local govern-. 



Because of the adoption of this sound sj^gtom, achievements can 
be expected in two vra-j^ : (l) Hationa.1 unification is not hind- 

ered while an omni-cfovernraent can be established due to concen- 
tration of force of all people within the nationj and (s) Local 
special needs arc not neglected but strengthened and further 
developed to the extent expected, 

4* Revision of the Principle of Decentralization 

It is noted that both the British and the Unit ed States of America 
are famous for their establishments of democratic system of local 
government based on the principle of decentralization, Thcj,' arc 
the good examples for other countries to imitate. But there is a 
trend of centralization in local system in many aspects recently. We 
take the British for insta.nce, its government system has been moving 
toward political decentralisation and executive centralization. Facts sro 

ii, Ov/lng to the recent dsvclonncnt of delegation of vesting 

power of legislation by the Central Bxecutive has gradually 
Irereascd. Bspeciallyj the 'Bcpcrtmrnt of Public Health 
has in fact controlled most of the rights that should belong 
to local governments.- 

B. Executive organs ’of the cenbiv’l govemmont have, due to the 
adoption of administra.tivd judicial rightj possessed right 
of arbitration over dispute arising from exercise of law 
promulgated by 'contral government , thus further increasing 
power of the executive organs. ■ ^ 
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G, The position of Iocs,! goveminent has been further lowered 
due to the increoso in amount of subsWios bj the centrsl 
cfoyernmont whoso pew or of supervision is at same time 
added unknowin.'^lv* i-merica, now, for an example. The 
local system, in i-m,erica has been noted for its docent ra- 
lizationo However, in the recent dacados,.thG executive 
supen'isor!/ ri.fht of the federal government has been in 
many aspects increased. L stop further to carrj)' out the 
policy of the federal gove-^nment v;as the division of right 
into the hands ■ of the federal government that originally 
belonged to local government o Facts arm 

A. Matters regarding local fiscal control have boon governed 
by constitution or law so ena-cted. But the trend in recent 
years indicate this has been gradually superceded by the 
executive supervisorjr power. of the federal government. 

B, Matters regarding local education have felt intervention 
of the federal government which conducts oxsmn.na.tion, 
training, approval and ■’'isapprovel of newly-established 
schools end iasuance of allowance as a means to serve 


its purpose. 


G. In the field of high 'way control, the federal government 
has also laid its hands, by. 1} fijirnishing results of public 



opinion! 2) requesting. submission of reporbs by local 
govbroraenta;- S) publication, of r'^gulations; 4) assignments 
and ySls approval of local projects! 6) request for loans! 
f) arrangoiKint of local inspection! s) transfer of local 

and' 9)'^ socuro' .of new powers for federal government 

■: / ' Iho'trend^ 


5} apprp^: 


The trend of revision of decentralization, therefore ? can be apparcsntly 
felt by reading both the British and .imerican systems. Even in 
, nations of centralization, the trend of decentralization is alco 
. . balsg-'iiaTifiaAd, This new trend well reveals a fact that in po- 
litical thought it is suggested decentralization be adopted. But, 
in administration, due to the development of social enterprises, 
increase of executive matters and elevation of desire by the people , 
centralization prevails so that high efficiency can be expected in 
order to meet the political . aim, the desire of the people and promote 
an effective development of national and local governments. 

5. Conclusion - Direction for future political system 

Since excessive centralization results in deviation and iimnoderate 
decentralization is not permitted, we c^an well predict that local system 
in future must tend to the adoption of the principle of Balance of Power, 
by which moderate distribution of powers and responsibilities between the 
central government and the 1og.:U. governments is equrUly treated so that 
national prosperity and local constractions can be equally developed. 

In conclusion, we may say adoption of the principle of Balance of 
Power is a brightening goal in future politic-d. system changes that is wo*rth 
taking for reference for nations of decentralization. 
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1. This paper Las two purposesj first to inform Seitiinar participants 
how the United Nations tries to help governments to improve their systems 
of local government and local administration; and second, to stimulate 
discussion of the types of technical assistance and related activities 
that would be most helpful to participants and their governments in the 
future, 

2. Technical assistance in local government and administration forms 
part of a larger programme of technical assistance in public administration. 
Good local administration is dependent on sound organisation and operation 
of government at the national level. In fact, improvements at the local 
level are likely to be more successful if they are part of a general programme 
of reform in public Administration, The United Nations assist goverments 

in conducting surveys as a basis for such reform and then in making needed 
changes in general organisation and operations of government, in personnel 
administration and training, and in financial policies and administration. 
Moreover, technical offices and specialised agencies of the United Nations 
are concerned with improvement of administration in their respective 
fields; housing, health, educational organisation and others of interest 
to local government. The United Nations Division for Public Administration 
cooperates with the other offices and specialised agencies of the United 

/ Nations in order to 



lations in order to accelerate improvement in administration at all 
levels and in all the major fields contributing to economie and social 

development t 

There are also other technical assistance programmes^ both 
bilateral and multilateral such as the Colombo Plan^ which are available 

to governments and with which the United Nations seeks to collaborate. 

There ax'e also important non-governsaental international agencies such as 
the Eastern Regional Organisation for Public Administration, the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences and the International 
Union of Local Authorities which play a vital role in the prefessionaliaa- 
tion of the public service and the stiimlLation in many ways of improvements 
in governmental administration. More will be said later about the joint 
activities of the United Nations and International non-governmental bodies 
as related specifically to local goverment. 

4. With particular reference to local govsrmuant, the United Nations 
offer various forms of assistance to governments in establishing a sound 
system of local government. It assists in the conduct of surveys to 
define local govsrniaent areas, to improve relationships between central 
government and local authorities, and to establish the organisation, 
powers, functions, and method of financing such authorities, 

5, It may also assist in the iiaplementation of the survey, including 
the establishment and strengthening of central agencies for improvement 

/of local government 


of local government. We lay special empiiasis on such central agencies 
because, through 'them, arrangeiaents for improving local governments cn 
contiauiiig basis can be institutionalised and the governments themselves 
can render technical assistance to local authorities. The United Hations 
has provided advisoi’y assistance at government request to capital cities 
and other municipalities and, as noted later, is collaborating in a 
progrcmrae of interniunicipal technical assistance. But the resources of 
the United Nations are not adequate to provide significant direct help 
bo cities. Moreover, we believe it is better to help goveniments to 
organise and staff their own csntral agencies for the purpose. These 
centrcil agencies, as brought out in our discussions, nay include a ministry 
or department of local government, a local government public service 
commission, arrangements for on-tho-job training and institutional training, 
and a loan agency for local authorities. Those usually take the form of 
governmental agencies which the United Nations can appropriately help 
to establish. 

6, In addition to those agencies, a union of local autnorities and 

one or more professional or stelf associations of local government personnel 
can usually contribute in a special way toward improving local administration. 
In some countries, they are an important source of assistance to local 
units. International non-gcverninental organisations such as the International 
Union of Local Lutnorities, can advise on the organisation of these 
bodies . 


/ Forms of United 
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7, United Nations assistance in this field is available in the 

follov;ing forms; 

a. Experts are provided to servo in an advisory ianacitv : 

" V : They are normally attached to the miixistry o- department of ’ 

government having primary responsibility for the task for vihich advisory 
assistance is requested (e.g, a aiuistry of local government) Advisory 
exports may also be provided for direction of or for teaching in such 
institutions as an institute of public administration or a school of local 
government. Requesting Governments are expected to provide national 
counterpart personnel to each advisory export appointed, so that the expert 
may irapaht training and experience to such counterparts with a view to 
their eventually taking over the expert's tasks. Advisory experts in 
public administration can either be provided within the TTamework of the ' 
United Rations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA) or from y 
the supplementary funds available under the United Nations regular budget 
(General Assembly Resolution 723 (VIII)). Under the former (EPTA), requests 
from part of a country's overall technical assistance progTsmime, and must 
conform to rules regarding project planning and biennial prograuuning. 

Thus initial appointments can be made, for two years and may ba subsequently 
renewed . Under the latter Resolution (723 (VIIl) ) funds are specifically 
allotted to technical assistance in public administration. Since the 
budget is renewed amvaally; initial appointments are usually made for 
one year, with a view to early transfer to the gonei-al programije under EP'TA 
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if it is apparent the project will, be long-tera. Resolution 723 (VIIl) 
funds can thus be used in a flexible way for the support of nevr public 
administration projects theit could not find an Initial place under EPTA. 

The procedures followed and criteria used for dealing with requests under 
either source of funds are the sane, and all such technical assistance is 
subject to the Revised Standard Agrseiaent for Technical Assistance. 

b. The United nations prograirine for the provision of operational, 

executive and adiainistrative personnel (OPluL) is a form of technical 
assistance intended to supplement other forms such as the advisory expert. 

It eimbles Governments, vfith United ifetious assistance, to secure the 
services of well-qualified personnel to perform oparational and executive 
tasks, as the servants of Governiiients. In this the 0-jr.EX oflicer differs 
from the advisory expert whose status is thit of an official of the 
United ■^'^ations and axi international civil S'^rvant. ihe 01 nX officer lo 
responsible to the Government alone in the performance of his duties. He 
receives the local salary and emoluments of his pest from the Government, 
supplemented by payments from the United Rations of a stipend and allow- 
ances which bring his total remuneration up to a level approxii!ia.tely equal 
to an advis ory expert. In his operational and executive ccipacity he may 
accept responsibility for management of parsoniieT and material and the 
disbursement of funds. Unlike the advisory expert whose prime function is 
advistry, the OFE/^ officer is prii.arily operational . In addition to 
filling a temporary Government post, the CPEX officer is expressly charged, 

: ■# 
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v/ith Government cooperation, to train a national successor as ;apidly as 
possible. The programme has, been financed iifholly from the United Nations 
regular budget since 1959, but it is likely that the resources of EFTA' 
may be used for OPII purposes also, if the General Assembly endorses 
diaring the I8th session, a resolution of th© EC030G (951 ELXIV) to this 
effect. 

c. Another important typo of assistance is the provision of fellowships 
londer either the BPTA or Regular Programme of the Unitod Nations to 
enable officers of central governiment or local autnorities to undertake 
advanced studies, to observe local government systems in other countries, 
and to have interships or other forms of training in other countries. 
Priority is given under the Regular Programme to fellowships for the 
understudies of technical assistance and OPEN experts. 


d. The United Haticns Iritermunicips.1 Technical iissistance PrograTime 
established recently in colla.boraticii v’ith uhe International Union of 
Local Authorities, provides a means whereby citios in developing countries 
can, with the approval of their national goverrmiants cbta,in the services 
and use of training ff cilities of cities an other c^'untries. The latter 
cities continue to pay the salaries of officers whQ^ services they make 
available without : reimbursement for periods up to six months ana the 
United Nations pay the travel and per diem costs involved. A municipality 
seeking assistance under this Programie snouid apply to the International 
Union of Local iiuthoritios (lULA) in The Hague. iJiin ;|. 0 Gatas a city in 
another country that can provide tlia assistance requastad and submits 
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proposals to the United Nations for fiiiancing after teciniical review by 
the office concerned and approval by the menber Governeent of the city 
requesting assistance. The first tiiree experts are new being appointed 
under this prograune. Two will advise the mmicipality of Bangkok on 
finance and planning and the third will be attached to the Iran Piunicipal 
Association to advise municipalities on performance budgeting. 

e* Ressarcii, workshops, seminars and study tours usually are indirect 
but rievertholoss usofii forms of assistance because thoy facilitate the 
synthesis and exchange of information among couiitries on problems 

and establish contacts among officers of different countries who have 
similar rasponsibilitias . 

f. Financial assistance for certain types of project® related to 
urban devolopnent may be obtained through the United Nations Special 
Fund, which was established for the purj..ose of financing pre-investment 
surveys and other pre j acts that are- ozpoctad to lead directly to 
increased productivity. For exainple, the Institute of I-'ublic Adiriinis- 
tration in Ghana is financed in part thrcugii tho Special i'und. The ■ . 

establishniont of naticnal (or rigicnal) training instituticns and other: 
agencies for the improvement of local government and tho financing of 
projects in the field of urban davelopHiont that are sssontial for occnoiaic 
development could conceivable qualify for consideration. Special 
Fund projects are financed and admanistered pursuant to an agreement 
between the Governiment ccncerned and the United Nations. 


8, In E.ddition to 
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8. In addition to the above, assistance is also available in the 
local governiuent field through internationai loan prograuriies, bilateral 
and other nultilateral agencies and non-governiaental organisations 
including philenthrcpic foundations. 

9. All requests for assisX'anco froin the Unined haticiis laust be 
initiated or a. .proved officially by the dcverninent concerned. In most 
countries a special national office has been designated to coordinate 
and to serve as a channel for external assistence. The United Hations 
Techiiical Assistance Board (UhlAE) has Resident Rspresentatives accradicted 
to countries of the region. They assist governments in prcgi'animing and 
coordinating United iietions assistance. The cifice of the UMTA3 Resident 
Representative can provide additional information on technical and 
financial assistance available through the United Rations and the 
specialised agencies. If technical advice is needed in order to formiolate 
a request for assistance, arrangements can usually be made for the 
regional consultant in public administraticn at the United Rations 
Aconoraic Goumiission for nsia and the lar Bast (SCikPR) to visit the 
c.ountry, 

10. It is suggested that the Seiuiiiar discuss the types of 
technical asslstanca in local government — worldwide rasearcii, regional 

» studies and matings, and country projects — that weaild be most 
useful to their governments.' 
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nummary oi country pacers 

■ ll 

1, In the Countries of South, South East and East Asia participating 
in this Seminar the pattern of central government varies considerably from 
one country to another. The form of government is federal or quasi— 
federal in a few of them; India, Malaysia, and perhaps in Pakistan, 

China and Indonesia^ in the others the governiaent is unitary an d in many 

■ * 

cag.e8-diilKIy~cehtraIi''Sed^ 


S'!! countries in the region, governments are nominally democratic. 
India, Ceylon, Japan, Malaysia have a parliamentary system of government 
in the traditional sense. The legislatures of these countries are based 
on universal suffrage arid governments are responsible to them. In the 
Philippines government is democratic and presidential on the American 
model. Ir^•all_Joihef'~'^untriesA^ r egia iK'fb.e governBen-t^ia,, either 
mon^a:^hical ^r‘''c[icta'^^ 

2. The pattern of local government is equally varied. The stage of 
development and the strength of local institutions differ greatly. In 
every country there is a measure of local self government, but in none 
is it fully developed and firmly established. Local government would 
appear to be in its infancy in most states. In recent years there has 
been a commendable effort to set up local self governing institutions or 
strengthen them. Indeed in some countries the effort to build local 


l/ viz. Thailand, Viet-Nam, Philippines, Korea, Indonesia, Japan, 
,, India,' Afghanistan, China (Taiwan), Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, Nepal and Iran. 
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institutions has been on such a scale that it could be described as an 
adniinistrative revolution. It niay also be mentioned that in almost every 
country a definite policy of decentralisation has been adopted. 

3. Naturally the system of local government in the different countries 
of the region shows the influence of historical and geographic and cultural 
environments. It could be said that^the system of local government in the 
countries which were under British rtile like India^, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Malaysia '"v. show a certain similarity in structure and functions and in 

i 

its working. The ideal in these countries is a fully elected and responsible 
local authority, both in urban and rural areas, discharging the ittole 
range of municipal functions. On the other hand, in countries under French rule 
like Viet-Nam, there is a/high degree of centralisation. In the Philippines 
and Japan one may see the influence of American ideas in local government. 

In Afghanistan, Iran, Indonesia, and Taiwan, local government can be said to 
be only in the, begijihing. 

4. The broad pattern of local government may be briefly noted here; 

Ceylon, China, .India, >Ialaysia, Japan, Philippines and Nepal, local 
authorities, both urban and rural, are wholly elected. In other countries 
local authorities are partly elected and partly official or entirely official. 

The devolution of power to local authorities considerable in 
Ceylon, India, Malaysia, Japan, Pakistan, Philippines and Nepal. In other 
countries the extent of the devolution is limited. 

In Japan local government has been given a ..constitutional basis. In 
all other countries in the region, local government is regulated by ordinary 
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legislation or ordinances and rules and regulations. In a number of 
countries local government is regarded as an integral part of the 
governmental system, and local institutions are subordinate instruments 
of the central government. This is true, of all the countries where local ' 
government has been newly established. There is a deconcentration rather 
than a genuine decentralisation of authority, 

5. In all the countries where there has been a traditional system of 
local government, although of a rudimentary kind, the new systems of local 
government which has been established has sought to utilise, the 
traditi<|Bal system as its base. The Panchayats in India and the village 
headmen in many countries, the Barrio in the Philippines have been made 
the basis of the new systems of local government in these coxantries. It 
would seem that local self government of the countries of the region, 
above the village level is a totally new innovation. 

6. In approximately half the countries in the region, the development 

of local govex’nment has been made the responsibility of a separate ministry 
or department of the central governniant. In the others, local government 
is the responsibility, usually of the Ministry of the Interior, or of 
the office of the Chief Executive. The existence of a separate ministrj;- or 
department of local government seems to accelerate the development of 
local governraent as compared with the countries where it is the responsibi- 
lity of the Ministry of , Interior or soma other central department, 

7. Central services to Local authorities are for the most part, similar, 
though the extent of assistance varieS' considerably from one country to ■; 

■ /another. 
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another. These are rendered directly by the different technical 

departments or the Central government in increasing measure. But sometimes 

this is channelled through the Ministry or Department of Local Government. 

Central assistance, particularly financial assistance, is sometimes 

determined by political factors. Financial assistance has taken the form 

of grants-in-aid either as bloc or specific grants in most countries. 

These grants are subject to various conditions, and generally involve a 

measure of inspection and control. Central financial assistance to local ai* 

to 

authorities ranges from amo^mts as much as/70 to 80 per cent, of the 
expenditure of local bodies. 

8. Local bodies depend for their finances only partly on their own 
powers of taxation. The tax powers they have include taxes on property 
and houses, rates, taxes on professions and callings, taxes on animals, 
boats, taxes on entertainments, on goods, and fees and licences of 
various kinds. In most countries' these appear to be the basso taxes which 
local authorities have been empowered to levy. It has been reported 
from all countries in the region that the financial resources are 
inadequate for the responsibilities which local authorities have to 
perform. It has been suggeste. ,■ that additional sources of taxes 
should be made available to local authorities. It has been further suggested 
that besides additional sources of taxation local authorities must be 
given loan funds as capital to enable them to undertake various kinds of 
utilities, and public enterprises from which they could derive a sizeable 
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inconie. iJ-1 coiontries report that financial weakness is one of the most 
important features of the system of decentralisation. 

9. The forms of central assistance are numei'ous. These include 
assistance in regard to personnelj research, information, advice and 
guidance, technical assistance in various fields such as education, 
health, public vrorks, assistance in regard to budgeting, accounting and 
audit, prograimie improvements, legal advice, etc. Central assistance is 
considered as desirable and beneficial bouh to the recipient local 
authority as well as the central department rendering the service. There 
has been an expansion of central services and there is a tendency for 
them to expand further. 

10. The difficulties experienced by local authorities are delay due to 
red tape in the process of obtaining assistance, duplication due -to lack 
of coordination between different central agencies rendering help and 
soraetimes the dominance of political considerations in deciding the 
quantium of assisteXiCe, especially in financial matters, 

11. It has been suggested that there should be adequate machinery for 
the Coordination of central assistance through a central Ministry or 
Department or a bureau or directorate w'hiqh would attend to the needs of 
local governments fairly and expeditiously. 

12. It has been noted that local authorities require considerable 
assistance in personnel inatters. Since local goverumants are 
’'qualitatively as vjell as quantitatively understaffed” in ohe countries 
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of the ElROP/i region, and local gavernraents cannot set up adequate 
training prograaiines on their own, central governments should assist. As 
yet they have no planned services for the development of personnel needed 
to staff local units , 

There are some notable efforts to provide both pre-service and in- 
service training to employees in several countries, but these are far 
from adequate. Training programmes which may be mentioned here are the 
training prograiiimes in Korea, Japan, the Philippines and Thailand, 

Though legislation provides in some countries for "a continuing programme 
of employeo training and supervisory career and executive development", 
such comprehensive programmes have not been set up in actual -practice . 

In the field of pre-service and in-service training and staff develop- 
ment, programmes are regarded as urgent needs. 

13. In regard to recruitment and control, some countries, notably 
Ceylon has set up an independent commission for recruitEient to the 
higher grades of local employees. The services themselves have been 
constituted intg a unified service. In others there is a secondment of 
technical and administrative personnel to local authorities. 

14. Technical assistance includes assistance in the planning 
and execution of water works, drainage schemes, town and country 
planning, and latterly in the field of agriculture, veterinary develop- 
ment, etc. Such assistance is well developed in Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan and in some other countries. Technical assistance is rendered 
in all major fields of activities such as education, public safety, 
health, welfare, etc. 
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15. Some raeasure of help is rendered, though not specifically, 

in programrae improvement . There is a need for axperts in organisation 
and management. Both research and evaluation vould need to be considerably 
strengthened. To some extent these services are rendered by central 
governments, universities, institutes of public administration in the 
different countries of the region. 

16. Fi-offi the reports an augmentation of central assistance in finance, 
personnel and technical assistance for economic development would appear 
to be needed in all the countries of the region. 

17. Central assistance in budgeting accounting, tax administration and 

audit is providod in most countries. The assistance of this involves a 

strict coiibrol of local authorities, 
in 

18. Only/a few countries of the region are to be found associations 
of local authorities, or associations of local government employees. 

Those that exist are rudimentary and are not in a position to help in 
developing efficient local adrrdnistration or local self governmont. In 
this field it vro’old seem thero is a considerable need for the planned, 
encouragement of associations for cooperative work. 

19. The structure, organisation, finances, personnel, and planning of ■ 

locaj. authorities vfould all mean progressive iaiprcvament in most of the 
countries in the region with a’ view to their democratisation and efficient 
functioning. Such action alone would make possible extension of basic 
services neoded to rural as well as '-.rban areas. la all thoso fields it would 
appear study and research would be requirod to enable mho foiuulation of schoiiies 
of local government suited to the differing conditions in ohe various * 
countries of the: region. b:; 
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Summary Items 


1. Broad pattern of Central 
Government and federal 
State Governments. 

2. Broad pattern of local 
govt. - rural & urban.’ 
incidence of locally elected 
authorities as opposed to 
local govt, by officials. 


India 


Ceylorl 


federal; Parliamentary Unitary; Parlkament ary 
democracy in the tra- democracy in the tradi- 
ditional sense. tional sense. 

locally elected autho- locally elected autho- 
rities - urban and rural. rities - universal 
A three tier system. suffrage. 


Nepal 


Unitary; Constitutional 
monarchy. 


Locally elected authorities. 


3. Does the elected govt .where 
there is one exei’cise any 
real autonomous powers? 

4. Is there a Central Govt, 
ministry or department res~ 
ponvSible for control support, 
and development of local govt.? 

5. To what extent are the units 
of field organisations dis- 
persed to levels helow centre? 

6. Gan any formal relationship 
be seen between field units 
and local authorities? 


Yes 


upto village level. 


Yes, Ministry of Local 
Govt. - Ijopt, of Local 
G ovt . - C ommi s s i on e r . 

upto district level. 


Ye s . 


upto village level< 


Do local authorities possess 
or have control of their own 
services for a) administration, 
e.g* planning j tax collection 
etc, b) technical services? 


a) Yes. 

b) Partial control 
divided between local 
authoi idles and field 
units of central govt. 


a) 

b) 


ies. 
Yes , 


8, Do local- authorities carry 
out any tasks for central 
government? 

9. What Services are provided by 
Central Govt, to support local 
govt, - OS:M| Research; trainin 
personnel services; planning; 
budgeting; finance control; 
financial assistance, e.g. 
grants, loans, audit, inspec- 
tion, supervision dc guidance. 


lO^Are there associations or 
local authorities for 
cooperation? 


11, Are there professional or 
staff associo.tions for local 
government personnel? 

12, Js there any. announc 

policy or plans to decentra- 

, “ lize powers to local autho- 
rities, or to levels of 
adraini strati Oh below the 

iS^Any general remarks consi- 
dered worthy of note. 
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le 
mew 


Central governraent ' 
any functions. 


cij' assign 


O&M; Research, ' training , 
personnel services; 
planning ; budgeting ; 
financial control; 
f inane ial assist ance 
(cojwjiderable) ; grants 
and loaiiS', audit; 
in ' ' p a c t i on ; su p e i- v' i - 
Sion fc guidance. 


ies< 


Technical assistance 
in c3iij^in6© i*xri'ju 
planning etc., 
t raining ; pe r s onne 1 
service s ; budgeting ; 
financiai assistance; 
gi-arits said loans; 
aud-it 5 inspectio.n ; 
guidance & supervision: 
survey valuation; 
f rawing ^'by-l;gws . 

Urbuii Co.incils ' 
Association, Town 
C on.nc il s ' As s o- , ■ 

elation, All-Ceylon 
Yillage Councils * : ; 

Association, , . . . a:; -a:: 


entralizatioii is 
in various stages of 
implement at i on . 


, Urban;:: local ig-oveririraeat; 
firmiyi'establibiiedi:-/ 
irural: local dgoverhaent. 
\ is-' £till":lh. ^traasi-';:-';:;^ 
tiohv'f:: Rroblemss ;■ iaefc"': 
: of ’ c:ivie:. cohSbipusKes 


and'' lack"-'of ■leaderahip:;:! 
dpe'rsoimel T&'smrcm- 


Locale:Eovernment; ’ 
■:well':;.e.stablis]ie%. :g: 
■' ;local ; itiit horitieb'i; 
dfinaneially rather:; ;: 
:;we:ak ;:and: .:lack 
ffeechBical ::|.)ers:onnel:, 


; uh&.e 'f relihhde :rhn 
::assistaiieea 


; ■ Qb;ht'riXi'''^thhiic:ial:- 


Re search; training; 
personnel services; 
planning; budgeting; 
financial assistance . 

- grants a.nd loans; g 
sup e rv i s i on and guidance , 
and control. 


I more per-reTs -- ''ludiclar ' 
and adfuinistrative — • to be 
develoved on local autho- 
rities. 


:Local governiaent: is 'ih::.,; ■. 
transition locaT authorities 
are short of export personael 
f|hdi::&hahcis4hre:scmreeh*:-v.::^^ 


i^ilable 
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Summary Items 


1. Broa.d pattern of Central 
Goveinment :;ind federal 
State Governments. 

2. Broad pattern of local 
government - rural and 
urban; incidence of 
locally elected authori- 
ties as opposed to local 
government by officials. 

3. Does the elected government 
■where thero is one exercise 
ally real autonomous powers? 

4. Is "ohere a Central govern- 
ment ministry or department 
responsible for control 
support, and developraent of 
local governraent? 

5. To what extent are the units 
of field orgraiizations dis- 
persed to levels below centre? 

6. Gan any formal relationship 
he seen between field units 
and local authorities? 

7. Do loca.1 authorities possess 
or have co:itrol of their own 
services for a) administration, 
e.g. planning, tax collection 
etc. b) technical services? 


SUMMAIIY OF GOJKTRl iAPillS 


Pakistan 


Qua si- federal ] Basic 
democracy; pre sidon- 
tial. 


AfghaaiKtan 


Local councils eou-sist Locs-l govt, (by 
of partly elected, except at tliS ' 


upto village level. 


/ m-aar-U' ’ 

Upto ddrst-riet' level. 




a) Yes 

b) fes 


a) Yes. 

b) Little, 


Irnm 


UG pre 


upto village level, 


a) IJ 

b) no, 


8. Do local authorities carry Do. Ho. Ho. 

out any tasks for central 
government? 

O'h'I:] rorsonnol services, 
planning Ludgetihg:; fin- 
ancial assistance . 
grants.' ba.; 


financial assist ,ance, e.g, 
grants, loans, audit, inspec- 
tion , supervi sion cc guidance . 


Mhat services are provided 
by Central Goverimient to 
support local goveiiaraent - 
research; training; 
pe 1 " s onnel so rvice s ; planning ; 
budg e t ing ; finance c ont rol y 


Trainin 

g; persorii 

r3l 

Tr.ainiii.;; 

.P 

service 

s; plaaiiii] 

ca J 

.sorvlcds ; 

bud 

t'iiianai 

.0.1 :assi.st,: 

moe 

fin, jGci'tl 

f: 

sran 

ts and loG 

ins 

audit .oind 

^ ins 

and auci 

it . 





.sist.ance*: 




10.Are there associations or Ho. Ho. 

local authorities for 
cooperation? : : 


11, Are there profosfsional 
or staff associations 
for local government 
personnel?. 



12.1s there any announced 
government policy or 
plans to deceritralize 
powers to local authori- 
ties, or to levels of 
administration belo%f the 
centre? 


Yes, a polic'/ oH 
Irniiding democracy 
from the bottom up. 
I‘Qrmat.ion of : sep.V:- 
r..te local goverr-meat 
' service is iiiuHcr con- 
smex'aa.ioh* 


fe s £ development qv 

local .X'l'toi'i.oivf and 
se If-u overriBeiH'. . t 


13. Any genera:}, remarks consi- 
dered worthy of note. 


Local goveritnent is G an 
integral part of cent- 
ral goveijiBient . Local 
authbrltio's : ■ 


Almost no ,Ioc;al sely-^ 
g overnment ■; :3hhre'"-;ars' 

'aul];iaiuti:aa--bh 


^Local'':g.3veib'imentG isa, in a; g/v -' 
tTansltiofiy hattGa^ 

litfthQiltiQ s: hre f iha,iK;la|ly 
waakV'"- a n ■1:1 V't 1 /H„Hg 



have ■ aci;equa,t Q :i liianc 
arm! ' short lof : expert , 
persomiely lack of 
civic consciousness . 


Co LA/ 3/1 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRI PAPERS 


Summary Items 


Rakistan 


Afgtaaifctan 




1. Broad pattorn of Central 
Governraent :;ind federal 
St ate Gove r nme nt s . 

2. Broad pattern of local 
government - rural and 
urbans incidence of 
locally elected authori- 
ties as opposed to local 
government by officials. 


Quasi- f ede ral ; Basic 
democracy ; pre sidon- 
tial. 


unicar;^ to -ro-fc 


Unitary; Constit' 
non^iEohy.. 


i.ition-'il 


Local councils consist Local govt, by officials local povernmor. 


of partly elected, except at the village 

partly nominated official level vhe re the chief ellls 
and non-official elements, is c?>~hei'i-4i tarry. u, , 4’ v 

.1 „ ;? h- «'*■’ 


dominantly by officials' 


3. Does the elected government 
where there is one exercise 
any real sutonoraous powers? 

4. Is “ohere a Central govern- 
ment ministry/' or department 
ro sponsible for control 
support, and development of 
1 oc al g ov e rnme nt ? 

5. To what extent are the units 
of field organisations dis- 
persed to levels below centre? 


upto village level. 


upto cMrs-t-ri'Cl: level. 


upto village level. 


6. Can any formal relationship 
be seen be twe e n f i e Id unit s 
and local authorities? 


4 


7. Do local authorities possess 
or have control of their own 
services for a) administration, 
e . g , planning , tax collection 
etc. b) technical seivices? 


a) Yes . 

b) Yes. 


a) res. 


b) Little. 


a j 1 0 • A . 

b) Ho. 


8, Do local authorities carry 
out any tasks for central 
government? 


9. Wliat services are provided 
by Central Government to 
sup p o rt ; local govs rnme nt - 
O&M; research; training; 
personnel services; planning; 
budgeting; finance control; 
financial assistance, e.g. 
grants, loa.ns, audit, inspec- 
tion, supervision & guidance. 

10 . Are there as so.ciat ions or 
local authorities for 
cooperation? 

11. Are there professional 

or staff associations 
for local government 
personnel? ' -™ 

12 , I s there any announced 
government policy or 
plans to decentralize 
powers to local authori- 
ties, or to levels of 
admihistro.tiori below the 
centre? 

13, Any general remarks consi- 
dered worthy of note. 


Training ; personnel 
services; planning; 
f inane ial .".s s i st ance 
grants and loans 
•and audit . 


Training ; po rsonnel 
services ; budgeting ; 
fiii ,uieial a-s si stance ; 
audit Eind Inspection. 


Yes, a policy of 
building democracy, 
from tiie b ot t om up , 
Formation of a sopa-- 
rate local governniont 
service is under con- 
sideration. 

Local government is an 
integral pai't of cent- 
ral government. Local 
authorities do /lot 
have adeq_uate finances 
and short of expert 
personnel; l.ack of 
civic consciousness. 


jilnost no local self- 
g ove rnnient . ■ 

-...or-iixgdy 


OIM ; Pe r s onn o 1 s e r v ic e s ; 
planning; budgeting; fin- 
ancial assi.stance -- 
grants. 



I. II, A, 





Ye Si development oiC 
local 3,n-tonoray .'ind 
self-government. 


Local government is in ; 
transition; local 
authorities are financially: 
weak, ■ .. 


Ilifjpilijii 
















S U;mR:£ Qg COTHTR I PAIRRS 


Sumaiary Items 


Viet -Ram 


Ihai^nci 


China (TaiiAran) 


1. Broal pattern of Central 
Government and fedeal 
Sta1 e Governments. 


2. Br ,)ad pattern of local 
govt. “ rural and urban; 
indidence of locally elected 
authorities as opposed to 
local govt, by officials. 

3. Does the elected govt.irhere 
tile re is one exercise any 
real autonomous powers? 

4. Is there a Central Govt, 
raj,nistry or department res- 
ponsible for control support, 
and development of local govt.? 

5. To ¥hat extent are the units 
of field organisations dis- 
persed to levels below centre? 

6. Can any formal relationship 
be seen between field units 
and local authorities? 

7. Do local authorities possess 
or have control of their own- 
services for a) administration, 
e.g. planning, tax collection 
etc. b) technical services? 

8. Do local authorities carry 
out any tasks for central 
government?' 


IJ nit ai"y ; Democ rati c 


P re d ominaiit 1 y local 
government by offi- 
cials . 


I.H.A, 


upto district level 


a ) 1 . i'l , A . 

b) I .h.A. 


I.N.A 


b nit ary; 4'orftln.a-l manarchy; Unitary 'riti subsidiary 
in -piiactiG a .a- -dictatorship. federal features; 






Pred omfiiantly locally 
elected caithorities , 


upto. village level 


a) Yes 

b) Yes 


residential, trith separa- 
tion of powers. President: 
as dominant partner. 

locally elected autno- 
rities; Counoy aiid 
Municipal Goverriiiiants - 
Provision for recall. 


limited au t on omv , 


upto vill. 


a) Partial Control 

b) Partial Control 


Yes; Central government 
■may assign any function! 




9* What services are provided by 
Central govt, to support local 
govt, - O&M; research; training; 
personnel services; planning; 
budgeting; finance control; 
financial assistance, e.g. 
grants, loans, audit, inspec- 
tion, supervision & guidance? 


OScM; research; train- Research; training; 

ing; personnel services; personnel services; 

planning; budgeting; planning; budgeting; 

finance control; financial assistance ■» 


financial assistoiice - grants d; loans 
grants & loans and audit . supervision & 


cjLidit a 
idaiice. 


C&M; Research; training; 
personnel services; 
planning; financial 
: ; ;iif:;as:li-siahee ^ .--g rant s <& Yoansi 
id audit; super'.^-' olon cc guid- ' 
■■IIIah0:e.a.:;vy:'. yil 



lO.Are there associations 
or local authorities for 
cooperation? 


Yes; the Rational 
Municipal League pattef 
ned after the lULA is 

for municipal officials 



11. Are there professiona.1 
or staff associations 
for local government 
personnel? 



Yes: to evolve self- 
governing local authO' 

Titles . 


Yes; programme ox aeceii 
traliaation to create 
popularly elected 
c ounc i 1 s and t o _ d ev olve 
functions relating to 
social and econoraic 
developraejit . 

Local government 
on modern lines is 
yet to be created. 


12, Is there any announced govt 
policy or plans to decent- 
ralize powers to local 
authorities, or to levels 
^ of, administration below the 
centre? lx 


•ai»4eveloped Local 

authorities need unified 
supervision by ’T-'^rious 

lack" finance . ■ • . 


The central department ■ 
is largely responsible ■■ 
for stfongthenlng local 
g ov 0 1 lime nt . Loc al aiit ho- 
rities are finariciully wea 
and there is need for 
modernising local 
g ov e rnraen t p e r s onna 1 ; 
lack of civic conscioxis- 
ness. 


13 .Any general r^rks consi 



! 


«4 a 


CS iiii/3/1 


Summary Items 


SUMMARI Off G(nmiM 
Plillippines Malaysii 


1. Broad pattern of Central 
Government and federal 
State Governraents. 


Broad pattern of local 
govt. ~ ru.ral & urban; 

of locally elected 
0,3 opposed to 
by officials. 


Incidence 
authorities 
local govto 


3. Does the elected govt .where 
there is one exercise aru^ 
real o.utonoinous powers? 


4. 


Is there a Central Govt, 
ministry or department 
responsible jior control 
support.; and development of 
local government? 


5. To what extent are the units 
of field organisations dis- 
persed to levels below centre? 


6. Can any formal relationship 
be seen between field units 
and local authorities? 


Do local anthorlties possess 
or have control of their own 
services for a) administration , 
e.g. planning, tax collection 
etc. b) technical services? 


Do local authorities carry 
out aiy tasks for central 
government? 


9. 


¥hat servicas are provided by 
Central : Govt . to support local 


personnel services’; planning; 


budgeting ; f inane e c ont rol: 


financial as s i st anc e 


; rant s , loans , aiidi t . 


e.g 

inspec- 


tion, supervision & guidance. 


lO.Ai?e there associations or 
local authorities for 
. cooperation? 




11. Are there professiona^i^,,^^ 
staff associations for local 
’ government personnel? 


12. Is there any announced govt, 
policy or plans to decentra- 
lize po^^ers to local autho- 


rities, or to levels of 


'administration below the 
5iS%it re ? '■ 


13 .Any general remarks consi- 
dered ^qr thy of note. 



IJ n i t a ry ; D o i a o c r a tic 
P re s i d e nt 1 al g ov t . 


Local coiibclls as 
wo 11 a s ioc al ^,*1 ov c . 
officials are elected 

j;i.b o ll/pe ) o 


le; 


i-: O . 


upto Village level 


Yes. 


a) Yes 

b) Fo 


1 0 . A ♦ 


Training ; personnel 
services; planning; 
budgeting ; f in.:..:nci al 
a s s i s t .anc e - - g rant s 
and loans and audit. 


I .Pi .A. 






Yes; grantiii.g more 
autonomy to local 
authorities. 


Local govs name nt is 
well established; 

Fo potential tax 
resources to local 
aiithofities and tiiere 
is no administrative- 
co-ordination. 


Indonesia 


federal; P ai 


democracy il 
traditional! 


filamentary 
the 
sense . 


Unitary; guided dean racy 


r re si dent is a.lso orlnie 


Fully Eloctld local 
bociies and Itayors only 
in tne more 1 developed 
cities ; GlsiWiisre 
officials .and elected 
councillors caistitute. 


minister; L<i;;;islo.t’'er!Q:'^ ''d 
j ro4o-is -oulv Yn;lyi-st)ry'Tr 

LoclSl goverremOHt by offl- 




clalsNjf c ont ral q ovornment ; 
no locaX i ir.horitl at/tjie n - 

Villa-'-e Dsv.g.u, 

no uniformity; about half have 
autonomous financial 
pewers and the rest do not. 




Fo, 






upto district level 


upto- county level' 


Yes; field units 
poiioim most of tho 
.1 oc a 1 se r a i c e s . 


'o. 


a) Littl'i control 

b) Little control 


a) Yes 

b) Yes 


bo. 


.ves. 


Personnel services; 
budg e b in g ; f inane i al 
c ont r ol ; Ii anc ial . 
assistance (Considerable) 
— grants and loans, 


:!f Res bafbhy f IrfblEing';!^ 
persorjiCl 3Gr\?lces; 

f|Abfs tunc O ' ’ --yc' g rant s ; 
xah<3':bibhn;sg'' 'gaidit .x:- - ■ 


Yes. 


m. 


- 1-' d'':’ ■ 




Yes; to devolve fluaxu- 
cial autonomy and" create 
self-governing local 
authorities. 


Yes; extension of locX . . | 

govorrmient to the village j 

and devolution of more/ g ( 
po’-jers to loca.l saithorlttes . I 


Local government ' 
is complicated by 
differenees in struc- 
ture and powers; no 
structural uniformity 
among local authorities 
of each ti'cr; local 
authorities are finan- 
cially weak. 


Fo JXjcal ;-overnment in 
the riibder-n se -se; local 
■ ’ aro integral 

M V u r 1, , g ove rnment 
(as in thoXoviat p^tt&rn)i 
financial po^Xtion is, by 
and large 





CSU/3/1 


SUmARY OF COUMTKZ PiU-’ERS 


Summary Items 


Korea 


Japan 


Broai pattern of Central 
Gov -rnment and federal State 
Gov ernnioiit s . 


Unitaiys democratic. 


IJ.jfc.tary", parliamentary deniocrac 
i:| the traditional sense <. 


Br >ad pattern of local 
go .'t. - rural & urban: 
incidence of locally elected 
authorities as opposed to 
local govt, by officials. 


Locally elected urban 
authorities uhere as chief 
of village is appointed 
by central government. 


l<!|cally elected authorities. 


Does the elected government 
where there is one exercise 
c,n-y real autonomous powers? 


Limited autonomy 


I s the re a. Central G ov e rniiie n t 
ministry or department 
responsible for control 
support j and development of 
loca.1 government? 


To what extent are the units 
of field organizations dis- 
persed to levels ijelo\.-..r centre? 


unto village level 


upto village level 


Ccin any iormal r3l.ctionship 
be seeii between field units and 
local authorities? 


Do local authorities possess or 
have control of their ov/n 
services for a) adniinistr.ation, 
e.g. planning, tax collection 
etc, b) technical services? 


a) Yes 

b) l;o control except 
over e du c at i on . 


a) Ye; 

b) Ye' 


3, Do local authorities carry 
out any tasks for central 
government? 

9. What Services are provided by 
Central Govcriiraent to support 
local government -- C&M; Research; 
training; personnel services; 
planning; budgeting; finance 
control; financial assistance, 
e.g. grants, loans j audit, 
inspection, supervision & 

local authorities for 
cooperation? 


Research; t raining ; 
financial assistance -- 
grants & loans; audit; 
supervision & guidance, 


O&M; Persoruiol services (li.bt. 

research; .tfaihiiSsi ' plaShiny 
; finance ;Jcbhtrbl:i in aheial;? 1:^ 
assistaheef -- jg rhnt s : 1 oaris * ■ 






11. Are there professional or 
'X staff associations for local 
government personnel? 


S||^here any announced govt, 
Py^fey or plans to decentra- 
;lj^p^WGrs to local aiithori- 
j||j^^^W5^H^:©^;levais;fGf:i;:admini 




£s considered 




Yos. 


Yes. after the transition 
to civil government j all 
local author.ities will bo 
s e 1 f - g o V e r ni ng . 

Local government not firmly 
established; no ^structural 
uniformity among _looal^ autho- 
rities of each tier; undue _ 
reliance on central financial 
•asslsto.nce 

Supervision need to oc ropiac 
by :■ sing lo sups rvi sion . 


:iisia^©dhstltutiohal'eb^^ 

;;|di||dcd;i:i|;byd^ 


" ahd WndalW:aut:hdr®.dsl:hMe''X 
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CSM/5. 

CEHTRAL GOVlRi'lMEHT SERVICES TO LOCM. GOVERMMENT 
IN THAILiR® 

FART A - E^IG WIL 

1, The factors of history and human geograpiy affecting the pattern of /decen~ 
tralizatioh stem from the fact that Thailand with its 28 million people 
dispjliiys the characteristics of both a country with a long ' tradition of . 
independence, as well as those of a ..developing countiy like its neigh- 
bours in the ECRFE region. Historically, the Thai Administrative system 
is a product of evolution vrith its roots going back 600 years, during 
which time the broad outlines of today’s hierarchical ^ttern of 
territorial administration were formulated. In tho Ayuthia period 
(1350-1767) the primary unit of local government ms the small hamlet or 
ban, headed by a headma.n called the nhu vai ban . It w£.'.s customary to 
seek popular approval foi' these men and there thus developed the rudimen- 
tary form of local self“govorir.:ont which even today appears as form of 
local govornmont. Clusters of ten or communes mado up tho next lovol of 
local govornmont and these were called tcmbol . Tho tanbol was govorncd 
by a Hi-mnan or to use tho more popular name, pan tho head man of one 
thousand persons. Sovoral tambols mado up a district which w:is called a 
Rwang , usualljr consisting of about 10,000 persons under tho administration 
of a Muno Kwang . The kwangs were grouped into provinces or Muangs oach 
ruled by a Governor, And, fimlly, the Mi^ngs wore- grouped .into regional 
organizeiions similar to tho “circles” in Germany today, which were called ' 
Monthons under the control of a High Commissioner. ■ 

This traditioriSi system of territorial admiaistration undertont a change 
in names as tho new administratiyc organization of the 20th century' 
pmcrgod, Tho provinces (muangs) became known as Changwi'.ds * The districts 
(ki'E-ngs) became known as tmrjliurs . : ^ The communes remained Tamhols and the 
te.mlets (bans) are today known as, Mubans . The hierarchical arrangement 
was. tightened by the creation of centrally appointed and paid Governors 
and the elimination of the Circles (monthons) and their High Commissioners. 

Urban areas vrere first recognized administratively with the establish- 
ment of the Bangkok Sanitary Board in 1897 . This special purpose , special 
district local authority was ejppowered to supervise the sanitation and 
public health of the geographical area it cncoiapcissed. Its success led 
to establishment of this unit of Government into other areas of the 
Kingdom, In 1909. King Chulalor^korn extended the applicability of this 
unit of government, established different forms for tovms and. villages,, 
allocated revenue sources and a tax base, gave the right to issue lye- 
laws and added the maintenance of roads and street lightirg to its 
functions. 

In 1932 constitutional nonsrcly replaced the old system of absolute 
monarcty. From that time onward 'the central government has been 

, . / increasingly 



incroGSingly concornGd with Wc.ys tmcl Eicans to extend represoiit£.i:.ive dcLiO- 
crecy to all' levels of local govoriimont , i-ccoiape.nying this nas been the 
belief . that Eioro and nor e self-goverment in the hands of tho people at 
the local lovel should be traiisf erred in accordance with the cfoility of 
the people to ■understand and exorcise with responsibility by perogatives 
of local self govermaent . 

2, Internal eoDnunications in Thailand are genorallj- routed thro'ugh the 
Governor who serves as the primary link between the capital city and the 
stc.tos. The Governor is an appointee of and responsible to the Ministry of 
Interior and is e. member of the national civil service system. E is position 
is similar to that of the French Profoct and ho is tho principal official 
of the central govorment in tho s'bGto, He receives the policies a.nd orders 
of the Cabinet (Council of Ministers) and is responsible for their execu- 
tion and administrc.tion. The- Govornor is assisted by a staff which consists 
of a Deputy Governor (in the f ive largest states thoro is also a confidential 
adninistrati'/e officer styled as -ssish-nt Govornor), and the chief officials 
of the various central ministries and agencies. These operating officials 
from the ministries and contrai departments meet with and advise the 
Governor about the- programs of their agenciwS within the state. His views 
and policy guidance are sought in such meetings and he usually relays the 
latest internal communications from Bangkok sit such meetings, which xay be 
frequent and informal, Thoro is usually a formal, monthly session of all 
top officials which is the normal c ha ruiel for the discussion of provincial 
affairs. District Officers from the sovoral districts in the state also 
attend these meetings, . , 


.4 


Officials from central government agencies in the st'-.tos usually- include 
those from the liinistries of Finance, Education, ^Igriculture, Public Health, 
Economic affairs, Communications, Most Ministriiis have field offices in most 
states, Thore arc also officials in each state froti the major departme'nts 
within tho Ministries such as tho Public Pi'oscction Department, Police 
Depc-rtmont, Revonue DopL-rtment, Rice Department, Post and Telegraph, Highways. 

Tho linos of intern;- 1 communication are set forth on the chart following 
part 1. Section 5 showing the administrative orgc,nization of the Govorn- 
ment of Thailand which constitutes page 7. of this report. 

The Bro ad ncAtern of the central governmont includes (l) the office of 
the Prime Minister, (2) Ministries and (3) govornmont agencies of status 
to departments. Section 8 of the law on Organization states 
"bhe Prime Minister is tho ■ supreme responsible authority of tho 
administration and that ho may assisted by- a Deputy Prino Fiinister (of 








Councillor of State, Tho Prime 
.billties' to subordinates, in 


If 



3. 


accordance with law. He nay also assign his authority to the Secretary 
General of the Gotmcil of Mirdsters in personnel natters, or to a Director 
General of a Departnont or ofiicinl of equivalent status provided . 
the devolution of power is accenpenied by a Royal Decree, restricted in 
purpose according to law. The office of the prime Minister includes the 
following agencies at prosert s (l) Under-sccrctary to tho proeidoncy of 
the Council of Ministers, (2) Office of the assistant to the Prime Minister, 
( 3 ) a Central Division, (4) a Finance Division, (s) office of Inspectors, ■ 

(6) Office of the Petition Gomission, (7) tho Secretexiat of Government 
House, (8) the Secretariat of the Cabinet, ( 9 ) the Executive Office of the 
Prime Minister, (lO) , the Budget Bureau, (ll)-the i^udit Council of Thailand, 
( 12 ) the lTovincia.1 iiudit Offices, (l3) the Public Rela-tions Department, 

( 14 ) tho Thai Inf ojrmat ion Service, (15) the Juridical Council, (16) the 
Civil Servieo Commission, ; (17) the Office of the Superintendent for Thai 
Students -6ibr o ad, (18 ) the Phtional Education Council, (l9) the National' Power 
Commission, ( 20 ) the National P^osoarch Council, (2l) liisotstart University, 
( 22 ) Chulaiongkorn Dnivorsity, (23) Tha-mmasat University, (24) University 
of Medical Sciences, (25) University of Pine ni’ts, (26) Keteorlogicar 
Departnont (27). Board of Tax Supervision, (28) Board of Export .Promotion, . 
( 29 ). Zoological Organization of Thailand, (33) Yarihee Sloctrie Authority, 

(3l) Tourist Organization of Thailand, (32) Central Plows ivgeney, (33) Secre- 
tariat of the National Security Council, (34) Thai u.tonic Energ}'- for Poace 
Gonmission, (35) National Statistical Office. 

There are at present 15; Ministries in tPic central government in addition' to 
the Ministry of Defense. Each Ministry is headed by a Councillor of 
State who is called a Minister. He may be assisted ly one or more Deputy 
Ministers. -44 PPinister nay delegate any authority or power vested in him in 
accordance w^ith a Royal Decree issued for the purpose, usually to the Under- 
secretary^ of his Ministry who is a civil service appointee. It is also 
possible to delegate authority to department directors general in matters 
relating to a p£.rticulc.r department. The Under Secretary of the Ministry is 
tiiG chief officer responsible for tho permanent civil service staff of 
the Ministry. In each I''iinistry , there iss (l) the Secretariat, ( 2 ) tho 
office of the Undersecretary and (3) the departments. The Secretariat's 
functions are mainly political. The Undersecretary's office is non- 
political and it hc.s administrative responsibility" for all government 
functions which do not specifically belong: to ary dop&rtment. The depart- 
ments each headed by a Director Gonoral are dividod into bureau, sections 
and divisions according to their functions' and responsibilities. There 
are at present approximately 110 ministerial departments in the central 
government . , 

The provincos or Changvads will for purposes of this report bo considered 
as the federal state governiaents . There, are 71 such state governments 

/varying in 


4. 



size and po-nulation 

juristic persons under "t he adr.ini cstcblished bv 1- 

Irunaril^” rcspoia*^^ '+1^ of an -■■■pr oirtr-" y 2 ^ as 

tteough tho 

ceding section concorned"uitr^a^‘‘“'^®^'^'^ as' in'ii^ 

duty to adminiotS th =o=unic.,tlonr. t " P^a- 

ing guiding principles J ® in accordance' 


■^he follow- 


1 - To adoinistor the ^t-f^ -: 

2 - To adiainistor the -at"' f vdth ard r a, ^7 + ■ 

Cahinn+ /n ^ ^ in <--0001 dc ncf' xd ^'■•o^l'-tions# 

ruuxv-^ pp a ata 

funotloj. ^ ooncerned with u ct.atS’r ""5' <^®Fpp*“pp' 

3 - To actenitor th- • ‘ ” 

4 - Toau^asttP.’sas v'r"""“ 

asolgnod to aM P-or*.ont aorvioo 

oraaSou “Tnolalahna to Itao-d^x “^troct 

■talnlatrat^o. „ .,_ , . =°'or«„no «thxa his state. 


for ease Of admlnlsWlo *“'®P-®ont within his s„ 

of which thr-f ° ’ is divided inf - • + 
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j.ro the smt-llost rural tinits in Thai territorial adnini strut ive 
hiorarciv , *1 Kanlot Bust have at least five households in a single cluster 

onconpc^ssing 200 xjcrsons. Mrainistration is in the hcindS:Ot a ihu Yai 
Ban iiho is rcspcnsiblo for both crinirEil and civil duties . he perforias 
only ninor duties under the direct hierarchical supervision of the Kannan 
-.nd the District Officer, lie is elected locally and is not considered a 
tt.ato Official, receiving ' only an honorariia'ii and no salary. Tho larger 
units of rural local govorrcient, the GomiaVinesj arc adninistrative sub- 
divisions of the districts and generally they follow natural boundaries. 
There are about 4,700 Coi-Munes in Thailand under the administrative super- 
vision 01 " elected vill.ge headnon called Kiranans, who are rernovablo by the 
Governor of rlre" state, and who has both civil and criminal duties perforKied 
under the direct suioorvision of the D.O, Both the Gonniunes (tambols) and 
the Hamlets (mubans) are legally designated for administro-tive evolution 
tov;ards noro sclf-govormant under tho TaEbol and Muban i^dninistration net 
of 1957 which accords thoso rural local government units the right to have 
village mootings and pass resolutions. The law gives both units status as 
legal antities, and they are slo^^^ly evolving into areas of linitod, rural 
solf-govprnment . 

Tho broad pc^ttern of urban local government in Thailand reveals two major 
units, the Special iurposc District (sukaphibal) and tho Municipality 
(Tosaban), There arc 401 corporat 9 'g:eci£il lurpose Districts in Thailand, 
and 120 Municipalitios grouped into three major classes and eight minor 
classifications. The Special iurposc District is established at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of Interior when deemed advisoable because of 
special conditions of urbanization which require adninistrative and govern- 
mental processes. The Special Iurposc Districts aro limited in functions 
and sorvico, but must have an adequate tax and population base. They are 
generally regarded as a training ground for urbCin so If -government and a 
preparatory stage before being raised to the status of a tru.j Municipality, 
to which they can be elevated when certain population densities and other 
.requirements are mot, administration of tho Special lurpose District is 
under the tutelage of tho D.O. and his assistants working with a Boo.rd con- 
sisting of all the Kannans and Ihu Yai Bc^ns in each district (amphur) , .*ilso 
serving £-re those field officers of the central government ministries and 
departments in the district, wsupplomcntod by foui‘ mombers elected at large 
by tho residents of the Special iux'poso District. Its general functions 
are usually confined to drainage, health, road work, parks, fire-fighting 
and taxation. The Governor exercises strong supervisory and veto pov/ors 
over activities and administrativo actions. 

The 120 Municipalitios are classified on the basis of population density, 
ocononic base and tax resources- into toxmships (35),'tov;ns (82) and 
cities (3). ik City must have a population of 50,000 with an average 
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0 Dopc-rtijent of Local -ioTaiis is cm-rently enrptosizing the development of 
local govornnonts in sovcral ■ways. It is encotiragir^ and assisting local 
govornnents to ongag-j in the newer functions instead of continuing to 
concentrate only on traditional functions, idnong these newer functions 
would be included recroation, social iTOlfare activities, city beautification 
and cleanliness prograras, etc, Senjjiars are hold for the development of 
local govermsnt cidmirjis'trative and technical personnel. A constant stream 
of inforsiation flovjs outv/ard to local governments advising then of the latest 
techniques, processes and practices in municipal work along with^ ideas on how 
to adapt these to the situation in Thailand. Eocently, the former community 
Dovolopimont Division in tho Depe,.rtment of Local ioffairs was up-gro.ded to the 
status of a full Doptirtnent with its own Director-General in order to foster 
rural local government. This change vas made ^'^ith the full cooporation and 
oncourtigement of the Department of Local Affairs as an additional step in 
its program of dcvoloping local government. One of the important functions 
of the DepCirtment of Local Administration is to coordinate local governments 
with other central government agencies in their developmental processes. For 
example, if a local government 4sks for a new engineer or for aid in solving 
a difficult road building or maintenance problem, the Department may arrange 
an interdepartmental conference to supply the needed technical advicej or it 
nay present problem solutions from' within its own rosoirrces . The Department 
is also headquarters for tho ifctional Municipal League of Thailand whose 
dorblopnentai program for urban local governments is discussed below in 
tart G, 7 ( 7 ), The Department also takes the lead in representing local 
gevernment interests before tho central government aixL initiates recommesoda- 
t ions for cor.s id. oration by the Cabinet (Council of Ministers) to improve 
loca.1 governmorA. In this respect it is not only an agency for control of 
local goverment, but an amicus curiae, pleading tho cause and needs of 
local government. It is axiomatic tha't the strength and viability of local 
governments are largely dependent up3on having adequate, independent sources 
of revenue. The Department’s activities to improve, enlarge and add to local 
government revenue source is one of its most influential methods of develop- 
ing strong local governments . 

5 o of_i’.ie. .M._org.sni.mtiQiL.a nd_r.el ationsh lrL..of...field.. .units, ..to: 

horJt4 ;osJ^^_^PTO_^_t^a_f . (Table omitted.) 


URTB 


IhESMT LQCi>L GOVURMMEIT SEKVICES 


6, In considoring the aorvices thut e-ro now wholly operating vmder the 
orders of loccl c-uthoritiGS in Thailand a distinction nust be made between 
those sorYicos of the Stc-tesj those of the Special iurposo Local Districts 
and those of the Municipalities, In general, thtjStcites now have the 
follov/ing local govornniont seivices? whih aro supposed to be performed out- 
side the boundaries of the SxA^cial iurpose Local Districts and Municipalities 

1, Maintain the public peace, good order, morality, 

2, Develop elonentary education, vocatioit*! oducation and pronote roligioiis 
and cultural activities. 

3, Esepand social welfare services including social insurance schemes. 

4, i-rovont and cure disoasei and, establish and maintain hospitals, 

5, iroviio and maintain waterways, road ways and public irrigation course^ys 

6, Miintain the cleanliness of roads, footpaths and public places j and, 
collect and dispose of garbage and rubbish, 

7, irovide and maintain public water supplies, 

8, i-rovido and maintain electric supplies, 

9, irovide and maintain markets and docte, 

10, irovide and maintain mortuaries. 

11, irovide and maintain places for sports and recreation, jr-ublic parks, 
zoological gardens, gardens and meeting places for public instruction, 

12, Iromoto occupcitional opportunities, 

13, Distribute fmds according to law to Special I'urpose Local Districts and 
Municipalities. 

14, Manage, control, supervise, sale, lease or transfer state property, 

15, irevent and abate public dangers. 

16, ierform such other services as nay be required by law or directive. 

While the provisions for the exercise of those functions by States exist in 
law, they are in pTactice seldom as well-dovolopod or all-inclusive as the 
enumeration would, seom to indicato* To fully implement the powers j transfer 
of authority would have to bo nado from various ministries and departments 
to the States. Such transfers of pjower arc only reluctantly made and it may 
be fairly said that the mater is presently in a transitional period, i^ddi- 
tionaUy, the state governments lack budgetary resources sufficient unto 
thoir authority, with the result that most of the services mentioned above 
are still performed ly operating personnel of central government agencies 
within the State, undor the general supervision of the Governor as 
described in iart A, 2, 3 and 4 of this report. 

The services now T/iioUy operating undor the orders of the Special Furpose 
local Districts are as follows* 

/l, irovide and 
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1* Provide and maintain waterways and highways. 

2, Be responsible for the cleanliness of streets, footpaths and public 
placesj and, provide a system of garbage and rubbish collection and 
removal, 

3, Prevent and suppress epidemics. 

4, Provide public water supplies, martets, abbatoirs, wharves, ferries, 
cemeteries and crematoria. 

5, Provide public electricity supplies. 

6, Provide fire fighting equipment. 

7, Provide and maintain ho spitels and nursing homes. 

8, To promote occupational opportunities. 

9, Provide and maintain public parhs, 

10. Perform such other services as may bo required by law or directive. 

In. considering the seivices wholly operating ■ under the orders of Munici- 
palities there are three common characteristics to be noted; (l) the 
functions of municipal governmonts and determined by their classification 
as a town, township or cityj (2) some of the functions allotted to various 
classes may be compulsoiy and some optional and, (3) a minimum standard of 
se3rvioe is req\iird.in each municipality for the compulsory seivices. The 
following indicates the specialized services for Thai municipal 

government. 

OPTIONAL iATD CaMUISdi-Y SERVICES OF THE Tlhil MDHICnaLITIES. BY CliSS 


FUNCTION 

YES 

TOTOB 

Townshipjs 

Maintain the public peace 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Maintain roads and waterways 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Prevent and suppress infections diseases 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Provide fire protection 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Provide 7 years of compulsory education 

Yes 

Yes 

: Yes 

Provide muhbipal abbatoirs 

Yes 

Yes 

Optioial 

Provide and maintain medical services 

Yes 

Yes 

Optional 

Provide and maintain drainage systems 

Yes 

Yes^ 

Yes. 

No 

Provide and' maintain electrict systems 
Provide and maintain maternal and chiM ■ .j 

Yes*^ 

Optional’^ 


.--health, centres 

Yes 

Optional 

No 

Provide other public health services 
Provide and maintain markets,- ferries,: 

Yes ■ 

Optional 

No 

burial grounds & crematoria 

Optional 

Optional 

•-.^Optional-:::::: 

Promote occoipaticns for residents 

Optional 

Optional 

Optional 

Provide and maintain public hospitals 

Optional 

Optional 

No 

Provide public utilities 

Optional 

Optional 

No 


1 , Electricity and water systems now being consolidated Into state 
adminio tered ones . 



Provide 

and maintain vocational schools 

Op.tionsl 

Optional 

Ho 

irovide 

and maintain sports and reaction 

Optional 

Optional 

No 

Irovido 

and raaintain gardens and zoos 

Optional 

Optional 

No 

Engage 

in trading and propotarj^ functions 

Optional 

Optional 

Mo 


The comi'unce as - iiait of rtircl local governnont perfom sene services, 
but these are usually’- under the tutelage of the .D.O, They would include; 

Kaintain public law and order and preserve the peace 
2 5 Maintain highx/ays and waterw£i.ys 
3^ irevent and suppress epidemics 

4, irevent and suppress public dangers 

5, ironotu the general level of education 

6, Maintain the cleanliness of streets, pathways and public 
places and provide for the collection and disposal of 
garbtige and rubbish, 

7, ironcte occupational opportmities » 

8, i'rovide public water supplies, markets, abbatoirs, docts and 
mortuaries . 

9, Kstublish and maintain clinics, 

10, iiovido electricity supplies, 

H, irovide a public meeting place, tillage green and recreation areas. 

12, ironote the religious, cultural, moral and social welfare. 

13. ierform such other services as may be required by law or 
directive , 

In considering the question of the general administration of local government 
services , it is perhaps best to use the Municipalities as illustrative. Each 
of the units of local government services have .general administrative 
organizations suited to their reeds. The followirg chart illustrates how 
Thai Municipalities perfom general administrative services: 

Cilss eSvSjE IK iOM. lEVEL MK OF iDMINISTIuTIVE DELiilLT- 
nr. Year OF DSiT, ' DEIT.GH lEKCLTTED 

Division 1st Grade Chief administrator 

2) Finance 

3) Tax assessment & collection 

4) i'ublic Health 

5) Hospitals 

, ; ■ . . 6) iolico and Fire 

= ■ - 8) Water Supply 

, , ; 9 ) Transj-oration 

10 ) iublic Works 


First ^ million 
Glass or more 



cum REVEIUE IE iDM. LEVEL RLEK OF iJ)I4IKISTRLTIVE DEIiJlTIIEHTS 

£/T;r. Year OF DEI T. DEIT.CH lERMITTED 

Second /-g- million Division 1st l) Chief ndninistrator 

Class to million Grade (comhined with activities 

of fire and police) 

2) Finance (combined with 

tax assessment) 

3) lublic Health 

4) Hospital (may be combined 
with i'ublic Health) 

5) i'ublic Works 

6) Electricity 

7) Water Supply 

8) Transportation 


Third 

million 

Section 

2nd 

1) Same as cities of the 

Glnss 

to million 


Grade 

second class, but on 
section level. 

Fourth 

,^^0,000 to 

Section 

2nd 

1) Chief administrator 

Class 

0^ million 


Grade 

(combined with fire and 
police ) 


2) Finance (conbinod with 
tax assessment) 

3) iublic Health 

4) iublic works (combined 
with transporation) 

5) Electricity 

6) Wat or Supply 


Fifth /so 3 000 to 

Class ^^150,000 


Sixth |5’25j000 to 

Class /SOjOOO 


Unit of Section 3rd l) 
Grade 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) . 

Unit of 3rd l) 

Section Grade 


Chief administrator 
(combincxl with fire and 
police) 

Finance (combined vdth 
tax assessment)' 
iublic Health 
iublic works (combined 
with transporation) 
Electricity 
Water Supply 

Chief administrator 
(combined with public 
healthy fire 7 police) 

/2) Finance 
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CIi£ S ' 

R^E^JOE IN " 
W pr. Year 

idlM. lEVEL ' 
OF DEIT. 

IkNK OF 
DEiT. ,CH 

■ ' lDMINISTfu-.TI VE DEUF.H'-ffiNrs 
ISBMIITTED 





2) Finance (cenined with tax 

assessment) 

3) lublic works (conbined with 

transportation) 

4) Electricity 

5) Water Surr-.'lj 

Seventh 

Class 

,000 to 
,$'25, 000 

Unit of 
Section 

3rd 

Grade 

l) Chief administrator 
(combined with public 
health, police and fire) 

2) Firnncc (conbined with tax 
assessment) 

3) iublic works (combined with 
. transporation) 

4) Electricity and Water Supply 

Eighth 

Class 

•less 

than /^15 ,000 



1) Chief administrator 
(conbined with all activities 
except finance and public works) 

2) Finance (combined with tax 

assessment) 

3 ) Public x^orks , 


The majority of Thai Municipalities are in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
classes, The criteria for adninistrc-tive organization x^as established in 
order to ease the supervision and control of the Ministry of Interior and 
to reduce the ioiaediate, daily concern of the Civil Service C'omission with 
municipal personnel. 



iiJlT 


CEHTRuL SERVICES IRCJyiDED TO OR 


SUiiOETim LOGt^L i^UTHOEITIES 


Thciilend has no central Organization and Methods Office as such, Reference 
to preceding sections of this rei-ort will indicate that post of the pa .lor 
ainistrjes have local field units, whose work has been discussed in. iart U, 
Thailand has recently created a new Ministry, the Ministry of National 
Developnent mich also has several departnents and divisions paintainirg 
field offices. The, new Ministry is to coordinate and expedite infrastruc- 
ture projects. The irine Minister holds this additional rortfolio and he 
fcs stated that econonic and social developnent of the country is most 
important and projects to set up infrastructure on which developxiont p..lans 
can bo based should be hastened to conp;lction under the aegis of the 
Ministry. The Ministry will handle develop:nent projects whose conprletion 
should be s-peeded up, surveys and resecxch for future development, pajor 
projects vjhich affect the security of the country, p-rojects which p;rovide 
services to the p;ublic and projects which provide econonic foundations. 

There are 12 major departments in the- Ministry as follows! (l) the Secretariat 
(2) the Undersecretary’s office, (3) the Technical and Hanning Office, 

(4) the State Highways Department, (5) the Irrigation Department, (6) the 
Thai Technical and Economic Dep-artment, '(7) the la^-nd Development Dep:artnent, 

(5) the Commercial and ifarketing Coop: erative Deoartment, (9) the land 
Cooperatives Department, (lO) the Mineral Resources Department, (ll) the 
Cooperatives audit Department, (12)' the National lower Commission. 

Th si :.s ...,ar.e„. s,eyej.Hjrxj.aaarj;]i.,.&ndHrainiiLg,,.ln3.t.l^^ dealing witli local 
.ggverment matters . The Ministry of Interior maintains a Civil Servant 
Training Center which is currently being expanded and moved to larger, 
more modern quarters. The center features a now *idninistrative Institute 
in which all aspirants for administrative work from the District level 
(anphur) ujjward will huve to under.go pre-eiitsy training before being 
accepted into the llinistry’s civil service . Local government officiEls 
will be included in this program. ■ 

The Governmont’s in-service training policy is in a decentralized form. 

The various Ministries arid Dopartments are responsible for the in-service 
training of theii- own staffs. In addition, the Institute of iublic 
Administration of Thammasat University -maintains an In-serv'ice Training 
Division which is responsible for training Gcvenxicnt officials in 
compliance with the Geverment’s policy for incroasing 'the performance 
efficiency of officials and employees. ..Selected personriol from various 
Ministries and depairtments participate in this organization's in- 
service seminar p:rogram. Technical assistance is given in such cour-ses 
ly the Institute. More than 3,600 Government servants have participated 
in those programs in the past three years. Hditional training has been 

/provided by 
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provided by the institute for (n) supervisory training, (b) nail and 
records nanagenent, aiod (c) a series of prograES for training state 
Governors, and District Officers. 1 progran of executive DevelopDent 
uas held last year for participants at a verj- high level, attended by these 
ranking as Directors-General and above. More than fifty "special grade" 

(tho highest civil service rank) have attended such courses fron various 
ministries including tho Ministry of Interior. 

Additional training and research in local gevernnent is part of the program 
of the National Munici-pal League of Thailand, (Soe references to these 
programs under the sections below dealing with "associations of Local 
iiuthorities") . 

Additionally, the Departmental of Local Administration has developed a now 
type of training called the "Mobile Senincir", which is perhaps wort3:y of 
eipbended coExient because of its a-pplicability to the ether "nations in the 
EGAIl region. 

The usual schoolroom approach did not seem suitable for division chiefs, nor 
could these busy raen take several weeks off from their work for refresher 
seminars. The now techniques devised for the "mobile seminar" feature in- 
formaility, mobility, brevity, voluntary attendance and thoroughness of both 
preparation and participation. The seminar are scheduled on Friday after- 
noons an^Saturdays . ^'t noon, Friday, a pre-seminar briefing is held for 

those taking part. Shortly thereafter the mobile "seminca-ioos" leave the 
Ministrj'- of Intorior by bus for a fom* or five hour trip to a resort, re- 
creation or training area. Travel hy bus is an innovation because most of 
these officials have Government cars at their disposal. Sport shirts are 
worn. Friday afternoons are devoted to travel and a brief visit to the 
places of interest in the seminar area (Waterfalls, parks, orchards, the 
seaside, etc). Commencing with Friday dinner, all meals are taken in 
common, Deja-rtnental Directors-General join the de'partment and division 
chiefs and participate in the learning and discussion processes. The 
evening is left free for informal discussions and maiy men who have worked 
side-by-side in tho sane building who did not have time to talk with each 
other because of tho press of business find themselves engaged in active 
debates on public administration until the wee hoxirs of the morning, iin 
unexpected bonus has resulted fron the inclusion of state and district 
officials in both tho formal and informal aspects of the mobile seminar 
prolan, "Upcountry" Officials are able to discuss their problems with 
Ministry of Interior offldicls and tho presence of more than 25 division 
. chiefs enabled local officials;- to obtain guideliness , policy decisions and 

. if the;loc^ of f icialjs to com© '-to, the capital city for inter-divisional 

meetings.' ' ■•'b '■ 
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■ut o83o on Sat'ux-day the forncd seminar begins. Under qualified leadership 
the seninar covers various aspects cf public administration , with each 
sonino-r devoted to a single topic, larticipants are encouraged to answer 
questions and discuss any phase of the natter being studied. ** recess is 
called fren 1130 to 1300 hours during which a lunch is taken in conEon. 
ut 1300 the group ro-c^sseiables in the seninar hell whore a recapitulation of 
• the previously discussod i?,rcblen takes place. The sporting blood of the 

iparticipants cones into play by the drawing of lets to deternine who idLll 
lead the discussions. This insures naxinun attention because no nan wants to 
be shaned before his colleagues by lack of knovjledge concerning the seninar *s 
work. Questions, inf'ornod opinions, oonnents and the give-a.nd-take of informal 
discourse are oncouraged. *-t the conclusion of discussions a short test is 
given tc all. There arc no grcd.es, E-Och person grades his own paper based 
up:on the remarks of the discussion leador as ho goes back over the questions 
in the exanination. I'Jhen the group itself is satisfied that it has thoroughly 
understood the subject there is innediate adjourniaent. The return bus trip 
tc Bangiok has no fixed departure or arrival tine, although dusk is target 
tine for arrival. 

Results ’’nobile senincr training" havo been outstanding. Uncminous request 
w?-s tiacG to the Dop^artnent of Local If'fairs to continue the nobile seninars 
at the conclusion of the first series. Discussions becone more lively with 
each session. Fimer friendships and a much easier working relationship 
now exists between officials. There is now loss inter-division in-fighting 
at weekly perneates stclf neetings rosulting in quick decisions taken for 
the benefit of all regardless of what were fornerly thought of as sacrosant 
and tine -honored perogatives of one division or another. 

^ In concluding this section of the Thailand report on the research and training 

^ institutes section of the ECnEE outline j mention shoiild be made of the 

Research irogram of the Institute of iublic iidninistration which has been 
established to imdertakea studies 'and research on the administrative p.rocess 
in Tte-iland, The activities of the :Rosearch Division of the Institute consist 
of conducting surveys on various items at the request of Govornraent agen- 
cies! resetu-ch on the administration of central deipartments with parti- 
cular enpahasis on their state and local opaorations! and tho development of 
. case studies for use in teachii'ig students of public administration at the 

various universities. The overall policy of the Research Division is to 
promote and inp-rove research in. public administration. *is paart of this 
program, the Institute of Iublic' ddmlnistration issues raarij^ publications, 
reports and journt-ls which arc widely distributed throughout Thailand. 

The organization used to -maintain standards of recruitment and .to, exercise 
general personnel man&genent sorvices for local govermont staff in Thailand 
is the Municipal Civil Service Commission and other agencies of, the 
-M. Ministiy of Interior, Deprartment of Local Administration. Thore are three 

/levels of 
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levels cf orgc.niae.tion in the iaiH3cife.l civil sc3rviccJ centre!, state and 
municipal, It the central level the Municipal Civil Service Comission 
consists of the Minister of Intorier as chairman, the Deputy Minister, 
the Undersacrotary, the Direct or aGonoral of all the departnents in the 
Ministry and the Director of Bureau of Local i-Hministraticn uno serves as 
Secretc.i^j’ , There is a similar ■coniiaission in each stc.te witr. the Governor 
as chairman and nembership' consisting of the chiefs of the sections of the 
state governnunt and the municipal inspector vfho serves as Socretai^- , Thoro 
is a sub-committee cf the comission in every corperate municipality, with 
the Mc.yor as chairman# his adjoints and the chiefs of the municipal sections 
as members with the chief administrator of the municipality serving as 
secretary. 

The Municipal Civil Sei-vice Gormissicn has tv;o main functions. It is 
responsible for executing national pclicios vis-c--vis the merit system and 
it servos as the agency for recruitment, apYointnont, promotion, transfer of 
nunicipctl personnel as vrell as in exorcising disciplitiarj^ control of local 
govornnent' . personnel throughout the countiy. The Ccmrdssion also 
administers the Civil Service Scholarship program for study abroad, in- 
service training and the investigation cf mis -conduct on the part of munici- 
pal persorncl. Tho Coni.iission has established procedures for securing 
competent personnel for local government' service and for monitoring their 
performance and conduct. Its provisions for recruitment, appointment, 
rank clc-ssification, promotion, transfer, salary and sicipline are identical 
to those of the civil service system for central governnonbal p:erscnnel. 

The Department of Local iid.minlstration is also responsible for execution 
of the nation-wide local government retirement plan, death benefit plan and 
various other programs of social welfare for local government employees 
and officialsi centrally managed and administered. 


iis has been indicated, tho local goverrjm.en.t civil service corps follows ■ 
closely that of the corps for national goverimient service . In tho manner 
described in the preceding paragraphs the National Civil Scivice Connission 
has iur isdict ion, over the whole rovernmont service and it is able to foster ■ 
training;, and cccreration araon» field : personnel of different agencies . The 
central government’s policy of "decentralised” training pro.grams should be 
borne in mind, however, in consideration or this point. The It'.tionai Civil 
Service Comission is organized into .a division of civil service regulations, 
division of oxcucinations, division of personnel records, division of 
discipline and op-poal and a division of students abroad. 


One of the most significant advanceB'i,:in..Thai .budgeting ■was-'-nado in 
October, 1959, to strengthen the central, budgeting agency, when 


new 


Btiaget irocedixre^i.ct '.wa.upproTM by the''Hatioml :;:ssenbl 5 ri Under this 

law tha'’’.Budget Dire.ctor im-i hk© power. and’ duty to prepare -a budgetary 


itti 


/plan for 



plC'n for subnission to tho Council of Ministers ond the Katioml iissenbly 
for action. The Budget Office is now tho control omljtical and. coerdins-tive 
agency of the Cicvermerit in tho budget preparation process. Instead of 
nerely assonbling and chocking the arithnotical aceuxo-cy of agency requests, 
tho Office is by law rociuiied to analyse and adjust requests in keeping 
with fin£'.ncial policies proscribed by tho Council of Ministers. The Office 
also plays a najor rolo in advising the Council of Ministers as to ceilings 
which should be applied to agency expenditures and allotnonts, Thu Budget 
Office is organized for this work into a central division and six technical 
divisions. Four- of the latter coordinate budget prox^aration, analysis and 
budgetary ccntrol of G-ovornnental agencies. Budget ostirntus are submitted 
to these four divisions. The other two technical divisions are concerned 
with (l) p:rep.aring bud.gGt instructions, forms, proceclures and assembling 
and. printing the budget^ and (2) estimating revenues, drafting apiprop:riations 
bills and proparing financial st&tomonts for the annual budget. Tho budget 
document new consists of five volunos! 

a) Tho aprroxjriation act, 

b) The revenue and expenditure clo-ssiflcations and comparisons, 

c) The cxpienditure budget, 

d) The revenue budget, ' ; 

e.)rFini:incial statenentS:. : 


ifodorn tochraquos of budget buildii^g and analysis arc er-iployed by. the Office 
and after the budget has been adopted, adherence to the budget plan is 
secured by s (l) pre-c.udit of exx'onditurp dQcum.onts by the’ Ccmptroller 
General ‘ S: Dupartmont and ( 2 ) through :an allotment syst ora ’enforced ly the 
Compjtroller General and. the Budget Off ice. , 'The allbtnentB are authorized 
in advance fer exv-endituro in each quarter of tho fiscal year and authorized 
by tho Office on the bCiSiS '.of allotmeht requests submitted ly .Governaent 
Departments. The approved allotraents are set uxa on acccunting control 
ledgers ma into ined by the -accounting and Disbur-sonont Division in the 
Comptroller Gencral^s Dop^artment. The Budget Office and the concorned 
spending agencies are infernod of allotment balances by regular accounting 
reports, and xa^nients beyond" authorized alio tmonts' will -net be processed by 
the CemptroUer General. , 

Hio two central' T.lanninr agencies of which mention has not horetoforo been 
made are tho lational Economic Dovelopient Board, .an irjdopondont. agency 
uixlor the chairiunishlp of the irime Minister , and the Tov/n and Country 
ilanning Office in the Ministry, of Interior. The National Economic Develop- 
ment Beard is rosx'onsiblo for the documentation, preparation and x^resen- 
tation of the. national s'ix-yoar devolopt^ent plan and for kooping it up- 
dated in accordance with current conditions. The new plan to bo issued in 
1964 for the first time will contain a section on development oxp;enditures 
and activities of local co'”’ernmonts in Thailand. Tho Board is oi-ganized 

/into one 
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centri^l section s-iid ^ dozen technics, 1 divisions including; econoLiic 
resoO-rchj econcraic planning, projects, occnordc affairs, ovnlusticns, 
national inccrae, national espondituro, capital fomation, etc. 

In October, 1962, the National Toi^m end Country J'lanning Office wc.s given 
pjerraenont status in the. Ministry cf Interior. Its nejer activities ere 
concerned with city plannin,g activities within nuniciprel ccrpcrctc linits. 




The need for the new pilamiing agency ercse cut cf the rapid 
is taking prlacos in the cities cf Thailand c.nd the equally rapid changes 
which are taking -places in traditional nodes cf living. Conhinod -with 
a desire to bring abi,.ut guided ecencnic dovelopnont and to create nore 
attractive urban envir-oments, these needs arc to he fulfilled thircugh the 
activities of the planning agency. 

The loan agency for local authorities in 'Thailand is the Ministry of 
Interior, It nakes loans to nunicipalities for devclopnental purposes 
frora the Municipal ironotion Fund’ and the. Local Gevernnent SQployoe *s 
Pension Fund, By law each nunicipallty is required to remit 5 % cf its 
gross revenue to tho Mnistry ds a reserve fund, on which it receives 
5 % interest. These ronittances are revolved into the Municipal ironotion 
Fund fron v-rhich loans nay be nadc for projects, public vrorks and capital 
inprovenent p;rogrc.ns| at cur-rent rates of interest averaging 6^-, although 
legal authority exists to ciurge as nuch as 10%" interest. The Bureau of 
Local Governnent also acts as trustee for the iension Fund iron which 
loans nay also be nade, All municipalities nust contribute 3 % of their 
gross revenues to this Fund to be ultinctoly used for meeting the financial 
obligations of the local Officials iension and Grautity --ct of 1957, The 
Funds are adninistored bj- c. Board consisting of the Niinistor of Interior 
as Ghairnan, the Undersecretary of the ministry, the Director General of 
the Dep-artiaont of Local kdninistration and his two ce-putios, throe rc- 
prosentoitives fron Tte.i .nunicip-alities and the- Director of the Bureau of 
Local G over nnent who serves as secretary, iilthough the amount of loanc.blo 
f-unds is not great, the arrangement demonstrates a coop.erative effort 
under the guidance of the central government to ipull together pjotential 
financial resources to create a loan fund and agency for local authorities. 

There is., one association of local authorities in Thailand , the Wationsil 
Municipal League, which was founded in 1960 and patterned after the 
Lnerican Municipal Association and the International Union of Local Author! 
ties,, It is ncn-pelitical, non-partisan and is designed to improve the 
level cf service and standards of rtrfornanco of municipal governreent . 

It is devoted entirely to advancing local solf-govorrjncnt in Thailand and 
increasing the efficiency and economy of local govornmoiit. It has a full 
and complete program as described below. 




^■'are'USpful, to', municipalities and to publish the results 
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thereof I 

2) To prenoto hc-rnongr, mutual aid, technical assistance and 
interchange of ideas among its Eeribers, 

3) Tc provide opportunities for the nenbers to neet together and 
exchange experiences in solving the practical probloras oncountered in 
municipal operations j 

4) To provide training courses for municipal porsonneli 

5) To promote the welfare and improve the love 1 of performance of 
municipal pGrsorjTiolj 

6) To act us a sounding board for the formulation and presentation 
of ideas, policies and programs concorning local government and to traasnit 
those Eiattoxs thr-ough the Ministry of Interior tc the Gevernnent of Thailand 

7) To ccoper-ute with international institutions and organizations 
in promoting local governnont and its improvement | and, 

8) To assist in charitable and all ether activities that promote 
the welfare of local authorities. 

The nenbership of the IML is rc-de up of all 120 municipalities 
mth membership being in the name of the municipality, itself, ierogatives 
of membership are exorcised by the i'luyors of the municipality-nenibers, with 
the advice and assistance of the municipal clerk. Offieials, staff , ■ 
clerical assistance, office sp:e.cG and,, a .grant-in-t.id are provided to the 
iH'IL by the Dep:artment of Local Administration as one off its programs of 
central assistance to Local Governments, 

To carry cut is aims and purposes, the it-IL has developed a full 
p:rcgTan thc,t is noteworthy for its conprehensivencss, 

(1) The Resoarch Iroaran 

Eesoarch is porforraed by staff members who are employees of 
the HiL or the Ministry cf interior on pertinent p-roblems of local 
government. On occasion, research is commissioned on pcirticular problems 
by practictioners cf municipal government or academic persons. The 
Executive Committee of the Itfli has , donated- 200 to Thamcasat University 
for the award of an annual gold medal for the pc-per or study on municipal 
government which is doened worthy for the honor by the faculties cf 
i-olitical Science and iublic j.«ininistratiori. 

/ (2) The 1-ublications 
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(2) The Fublications Irogrcn 

The IML has published noro than 100 beoklotsj ipar.ip:hlets 
or bandboolcs detailing re come ndat ions arH exT;erienccs on spocific municipal 
tasks or projects. Reference manuals have boon published -and distributed 
to nenbers and interested p;ersons on prefossicnx.l aspects of nunicipjal 
personnel, such as engineoring, accounting, sanitation, etc. 

The MdL publishes a monthly Liegazino idiich is distributed to .all 
nenbers of the League, which contains c.rticles cf interest. 

{3) The jainual Gonferonco ircfi:r£.n 

One of the most important I-ML is its annual ccnferonce 
attended by dologates from ovary municipality in Thailand, Conf'erence 
attendance has averaged 300 delegates for the ps-st four- yec.rs during v/hich 
conferences have boon hold in Chiongnai in the North, Scngkhla in the 
South, Udorn in the Northeast and Bangkok, in central Thailand, Conferences 
run for about eight days during which tiire a full range of activities 
•is presontod for the attendees including work sessions, discussion groups, 
plons.ry sessions, lectures and. instructicn with sudic-visual aids. Exports 
both Thai and foreign have- participated in these meetings bringing the 
municipal officials a distillation of, many years p:r-ctical experience 
■and knewled.gc in local governaent. The conference has a bc-lanced p.rcgiam 
designed to provide information, give technical training, encourage 
exchange of ideas. among members, and increase. the fcllov;ship: among opeerating 
n-unicip:al officials from all parts of the Kingdom. The policies of the 
l^ML are set at the annual conference by the ,mGmbers in the form ^f demo- 
cratically ti.dcp.ted and debated resolutions vjhich become the g^uide for the 
future year’s work of the staff and officers. These rosulutions rep^resent 
the considered raunicipal polity of municipal officials in Thaila,i-xl , ■ 

(4) The Re^ricnal Meeting ir-s-rran 

In the near future,, the MiL will odd to its ddm.ension by 
organizing a series of rogionc-l meetings to take pierce in various, 
natural greup.-s of p:rovincos. This policy was adopted by the Executive 
Committee in ferch 1963, Those short, working mootings will foatur-o 
"how-to-do— it" sessions for specific .groups of epere-ting officials, 

(c) The Educational iregram 

' It carries .illustrated material, aimed' at improving the individual municipal 
Qffidlea^ 3^' ^S' ■professional, social and cultural life. In addition 


/ to articles of 



to articles of professiorjal interests English lessons and other educatioiil 
material re included in each issue. 

Tho educational program imi.io'ves the efficioncy of municipal 
employ eesj establishes mox-e uniformity in the performance of municipal 
tasks thjT-oughout tho country, develops a spirit of ”profesDiomlism” among 
municipal government employoos and improves the performance level of 
individual onployoos and thereby improves local goverrmient services for 
the urban citizens of Thailand. 

-a by-p;roduct of the educational program has been the opportunity to 
discover the encourage unusually gifted enp^loyees and to advance their 
careers in Thai local gevornment sorvice. 

(6) TliO Municipal Roforcnco Library Iroi^ram 

1 

The Huniciixl Tochnical Idvisorv Service Ircaram 

The I'ML has organized and collected a specialized Municipal 
Eoferonce Library that currently has about 2,0C0 pieces of litei'ature, poerio- 
dicals and other tocimical infermation for research use in municipal govern-' 
nent and local administration. The collocticn is dosigned to provide 
comparative information, on nunicipc.1 prerformanco, Itiws and activities 
in other countries, both the more highly’- doyelopfed and the developing onos. 
There arc also reforenco materials for the use of national government 
employees who are cencernodu'dth aspects of municipal governirent, aLtiiizing 
tho reference' library, ary operating official in ThailiLnd .can obtain . 
informf.tion and advice on tho programs, probloms, p-actioes' and methods of 
municipal orgarrisation, managonentj finance and opcerations. The Il'iL 
encourages enquiries by mevil from members and answers all questions on 
the basis of the informatien developed from the Munieipral Reference Library, 

The Library ferLts ’ the bu-cldDcrio of the KllL's ombry'...nic Municipal 
Technical iidvisory Sorvico. This service to League* mombera makes available 
to then, upon inquiry from the field, either technical, ^^)ri6tGn advice or 
a visit from a member of tho LML’s staff to help solve a particular operating 
problem . The strongest sector of tho Municipal -Technical ..dvisory Service 
is 3J1 the field cf municipal recreation. By agrcemGnt with the 'Lsia ■ 
Foundation a full time, highly-qualified Lnerican recrcatipn specialist 

1, In 1961, the NhIL receivod a grant of 000 from the iisia Foundation 

which was sufficient to provide about one-third of tho present collection 
of municipal reforenco library mterials, Tho remainder was obtained 
from within the League's own resources. 
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o to th'O I#iL to jrovido tochnical rocroaticn advice- 
itioE. M.,;ro than 90% cf the Lov.guo's 120 Denbers 
vi'f this tschxiicala-.dvisory service. In 1962, the 
lifiedj full-tiroc Thai onilcyec to continue this 
Tcchnioal i.,clvisory Service uj. on the departurG Oi the 
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(7) The, Trainirr: xrogr&a 


In ttir-co yoars,- the it-iL has boconc a najor sponsor of in- 
service training in Thailin'id, In edditicn to its continuing progic-ra of 
educational actlvitios descr ibed above o.ni the troinirg which takes place 
at the annual conferv,nce, the League b:.s c-ouileted six forr.t-1 ixi-servico 
training courses that have- been attended ever 700 nunicipal officials 
fron every part of Thailand. EL^ch training pregreo. has been guided by 
the over-all necessity to inprovc efficiency and ecuncoy of perfcrnanco. 

The latest techniques, practices o^nd r^guLations have forned the core of 
curriculun. Specific Tocl'Uiical and professione.! inferrao-t ion has been 
inpea-ted to the trainuos ti.. uoet their different needs in o-ctual operoitiixg 
conditions, Ih-o in-sorvico training courses hesre been held in the Ministry 
of Interior’s training and at the Health De-partraent ’s training center. 

Statistical Troseatation of In-service Trainin- 'Jourscs to IX-tc 


OfPICIXIS i.TTjiiIiIKG THL COIBSe 


; DllI:-.TIOi-i OF 

COURSE 

TRii] 

1 Fob -13 ifcrch 

1961 

45 

7 Dec -23 Doc 

1960 

120 

12 Nov -24 Nov 

1961 

158 

14 June-30 Juno 

1961 

126 

28 Jan -12 Fob 

1962 

81 

18 dpr “25 april 

1962 

■ 130 

24 Ju3y-10 aug 

1963 

36 

-~.ug - Sop 

1963 

28 

abor of officials 

trained : 

724 


City Clerks 

District Sanitation Officers 
i-CGcuntants (nunicipal) 

Chief Engineers (nunicipal) 
Municipal Votorlnario.ns 
Fublic Reli-xticns Officers 
Hural hiunicipcxlity Doctors 
Section Chiefs, Banppkok/ 

Thonburi 


Tto. Intex-rjo.tion;:.! Cccuaration Iro-rran 

closely follov/s the work of intorni-tional organizo.- 
tions in the field of nunicipxal , guvernnont , It has sponsored the training 
of e young Thai official in Israel at the offices of the Israel Union of ' 
.Local iOithcr it ids./' Reports -fron Thai nunicipxal officials who travel abroad 

/and who study 
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r.'i'iiicipcl :'CvoriTiaGnt .-ig 


always distributed to all noubors in League 


In 19Gi; the I'-ML SiX-iis-ored an international visit by ncre than 200^ 
Thai rrjniciral officials tc ienang in fel£.ya . This narked the first 
tiiio th-.t such a lingo gr-Gup of officials journeyed together outside cf 
Thai borders for grouj^ cbse3rvo.ticn and study in a foriegn country. Visits 


ware arr 
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nunicipal installed ions in Goergetev/n., discussions were held 


with various ironi 
cf . nunicigalitios 
day tour. 


cipal officials c-nd G thorough explanation of the role 
in Maliiyc was c.ccorded the Thai officials during the two 


In 1962 j the LML sponsored a tour for 18 Thai nunicipal officials 
who visited Rong Kong, Taipeh, Manila and Tokyo. The two week prograr. 
featured detailed study and observation of such nunicipal activities as 
youth centers, pjublic v/orks, struct cleaning practices. 


The iTflL is a nenber of the International Union of Local Authorities 
and its irosident serves on tho Boc.rd of Directors of ULk. Delegates fron 
the I']ML attend tho international acctirigs of this organization at which 
spoccos anci papers on local govorment in Thailand arc alleys presented,. 

The NI'iL frequently j^ifepares reports for publication ly various 
intornatiorjal organisations on local governiicnt services, history, 
traditions and practices in Thaila.nd, 

There are no professional arH staff associations for local authority 
pjersennel ih Thailand. . 

Of course, all governnent agencies in Thailand are ccncorned with the 
lurrovenent of local pcovernaent esrecially as it rolatos to the field work 
of the Ministries and departments . Irevious paragraphs have indicated the 
iifay in which such interest is manifested. The Natioml Municipjal League 
is a qixisi-governnGntal organization engaged in such activities. With 
the exception cf the various social welfare organizations, theRed Cross 
- and sinilar orgatdzations, there are no non-governmental a.'?er^.ios concerned 

with iQprcver.ient cf local governnont . 

yinanm'al assistance to local govornnents is available in the form of cen- 
tral g'CvernnGnt grants -in-aid. 4t tho present tirio, consicurable sums are 
granted the municipalities for financial assistance, 15 % of such sums are 
used for d-ofrcy?mGnt of salary’- and wage expenditures, with tho remaining ' 
25% available for such projects as moot the appr'oval of, tho Ministry 
of Interior. These gi-ants constitute about 40% of total municipal budgets, " 
The municipalities also receive considerable sums from contrally-collectod, 
locally-shared taxes. For ojcariple out of every dollar collected by tho 
% central gevorment as tho registration free for motor vehicles, 50% is set 


/aside and 



aside and returned to nunicipalitios; 25fi is sot aside : 
Special lurpose Districts! .authorised to subjoin additi. 
ether central gevorrjnient tazes such as liquer taxes j be’ 
levied on certain kinds of garabling, the biisiness t- 
municipalities receive a share of tin. central g.overniricn' 
tax cn rice. Municital berrowinp f'ro.n non-pcvcrrcaontal 
to the ap- roval cf the state :-ovorncr and the liinistrj 


Local governnents in ''.[liailand arc 
The National audit Council ho.s a 
state accounts and the accounts o, 
tions includes doteriaihg thu vali 
and propriety of handling funds, 
and deposits roust be kept in bc.nk 
of Interior, 
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8» S'hex.a ba.va. bucn several .^jnerc.! directlvc-s and promulgated Governiient 
polipy_gtat QBont s abcut tha dGVcloment cf local authox it ies and the decen - 
tr-c.li_z£tj,cn of i-Qwors. The nationt.1 policy and the role of tho Ministry 
of Interior ru-^ardin^’ tho dovolution of loccl sclf-gOTcrniaont can be 
divided into fonx ixipcrtant periods: first, the period fron the first 
pronulgation of tho Municipal ^ict in 1933 to 1938j sGCond, fren tho 
Municipal let cf 1938 to 19525 third, fron the period of 1932 to 195 8| 
fourth, fron 1958 to the pi-esent , However, in all periods the same conmon 
objectives wore pursued in national rolicy. Tho first of these aims was to 


familiarize and porjulariao democratic ipxactice for the Thai people by 
suing mimici-pal governriont and admiriistraticn as a school for political 
training leading to the higher plane .of parlimontary government. The second 
objective was to establish municipal government as a local institution to 
bring such national policies as tho public health program directly to local 
people. ii third aim was to assign to tho nunicipc-l governnont a dual 
responsibility 5 (a) compulsory functions to maintain a minimum standard of 
welfare activity! and, (b) according to tho dogroo of urbe^nization to 
provide for the special interests and needs of urban residents. Since the 
objectives wore the same, the p:oriod from 1933 to 1958 differed only in the 
cs-ipha^sis pzlacod hy' the central government on one or anothei cf the objectives. 
The clear' and peresent dangers to. the rc^tional welfare as a result of internal 
subversion and p.otential aggression sinco 1958 has served to slow dovai the 
basic trends. The central gevernment undorstdndably has tightened controls 
recently in order to meet those- grave threats. However, tho basic trend 
toward local autonomy underlines current developments and vri.ll no doubt 


continue to bo r. ’part of the 20th century sceno. Town meetings and local 
elections for village and hamlet headmen are still the rule, although tho 
central government has felt it impierative to temporarily suspend municipal 
elections. In a developin-g country, it is just as important to allcc^ito 
scarce personnel rosourcL.s as it is to allocate physical -and monetary 
resources. For this reason, under the guidance of tho Ministry of Interior, 
outstanding men have bo>;;n selected and appointed to municipv.l office through- 


out the country. 


The number of local authorities is coret-antl^r growing, ^.though the present 
120 municipalities vrorc all created piricr to 1957 , the number of Special 
i'urpose Districts ( suMiapibans ) is growin.; at the rate of about 10% a year. 
The present activity of tho national Municipal lea.gue and its growing 
pTOgram is a rcflocticn of tho policy of c'.ecentralizirig as tho ability of 
local authority personnel grov/s to the point whero it can absorb the fulfill 
the rosp-onsibilities attendant upon devolution of and decentralization of 
services. 

9, The relationships between ministries roauonsiblo for various services 
and local author itios has been covered elsewhere in this report, pc.rticu- 
largjy in lart y. 
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1. Historiql and geographical factors affecting the pattern 
of decentralization 

In the course .of its, history Viet-Nam has several times ■ 
been under Chinese domination, the last period beginning in 
the 17th century. This was followed by French occupation for 
almost a century (1884-1945) . Imbued with Confucian precepts, 
the Vietnamese have been essentially an agricultural people 
and the vast majority still live in rural centres. This ex- 
plains the decentralized structure. 

The village was regarded as the basic decentralized unit 
in the 10th century, under the Le dynasty, but not until the 
15th century did it enjoy a substantial measure of decentrali- 
zation by virtue of the election of communal authorities and. 
the- non-intervention of the central government in local affairs. 
Every village drew up a charter defining the responsibilities 
and rights of the communal authorities and the public. The 
villages were grouped in districts which in turn made up the 
provinces. ' The districts and, provinces were not decentralized 
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ainits as their administrators vrere appointed by the king and 
vjas responsible to him. 

Under French rule, decentralization extended not only 
to villages but .also to municipalities, provinces and regions, 
Novj, with independence, the Prefecture of Saigon (the capital 
of South Viet-I'lam) , raunicipalities, provinces and villages are 
decentralised communities. 


2. General description of internal coimmunlcations 



Until the first half of the 19th century our communica- 
tions system was rudimentary; apart from one road for vehicles, 
running the entire length of the country from the lam Quan Gate 
in the north to Camau Point in the south, there were tracks of 
various X'^idths linking villages, provinces, districts and 
communes. The development of communications begun under French 
rule is continuing today at an increasing tempo. How, in 1962, 
the total length of the road network is about 15,000 km. The 
wateri'j'ay system is also highly developed, as our country is 
criss-crossed with rivers and canals. There are many internal 
air services linking ma^or towns and provinces with the 
capital. Railway lines novr in operation total 1,250 km. 

The development , of internal communications was recognised 
■ I 'as' a; 'midt'-faGtor' in^^ which can therefore be 
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organizati on oT the central government and st ate 
governnients, if anv 

The Presidency (the President of the Republic is assist- 
ed by a Presidential Secretariat of State, Cabinet Office, 
Private Secretariat, General Secretariat, .etc.). 

Secretariats of State (for National Defence, Interior, 
Foreign Affairs, Justice, Welfare, National Economy, Finance, 
National Sducatioji, Rural Affairs, Health, Labour, Public Works 
and Communications)* 

Co-ordinating Secretariats: ’ 

Co-ordinating Secretary of State for the Security Sector 
(National Defence and Internal A.f fairs). 

Co-ordinating Secretary of State for the Economic Deve- 
lopment Sector (National Economy, Finance, Rural Affairs), 

Co-ordinating Secretary of State for, the Social and Cul- 
tural Sector (National Education, Health Welfare) ■. 

General Administrations ■ attached to the Presidency, 
headed by General Directors , and under the direct authority of 
the President of the' Republic : (Civil Service Administration, 
Planning Administration, Budget and Foreign Aid Administration, 
National Institute of Administration, Atomic Energy Office, 
Social Affairs Administration), 
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There is novr a .tendency , to reduce the nmiDer of General 
Administrations 5 some of which have been 8.ttached to tne Secre- 
tariats of State. 

Public corporations with legal status, an independent 
budget and their own property (Pasteur Institute, Commercial 
Bank, Agricultural Loans Office, Thu-Duc lational Orphanage, 
commercial or, industrial, establishments such as the Tan-Mal 
savrmills , , Nong-Son collieries, etc.), chambers of commerce. 

Inter-ministerial commissions set up to study major issue 
involving several departments; (Cabinet Council,' Banking and 
Currency Council, Agrarian Reform Council, the inter-ministerial 
commission for carrying, out the strategic village policy, etc.). 

Control bodies; jurisdictional (Saigon Administrative 
Council, State Council of ‘Viet-Nam) or administrative and fin- 
ancial (General Inspectorate of Administrative and Financial^ ^ 
Services, inspectorates of the Secretaries of State for Finance, 
Labour, the Interior, etc.). 

4. General organization of local government 

In Viet-Nam it would be more correct to speak of local 
administration than local .government as the Republic of Fiet- 
■' lam is a single state and not a federation. Local administration 
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such a.s the Prefecture of Sahgorij municipalities, provinces, 
comnunes, villages and close groups of families, but also 
non-decentralized localities such as regions, districts and 
cantons. 


(1) The local government structure, with the 
qualification just mentioned, is as follows i 

(a) Areas adninistored by Government Depu- 
ties appointed by the President of the 
Republic and responsible to him (there are 
four at present; for the delta of central 
Viet-Haja, the High Plateaux of central 
Viet-Fam, the south-western area of south 
Viet-Ham and the eastern area of south 
Viet-Ham). 

I 

(b) Prefecture of Saigon and the municipali- 
ties; Hue, Dalat, Tourane. 

(c) Provinces (novr include Con-Son island - 
formerly Poulo-Condores - and. the three 

new provinces of Chuong Thien, Quang Tin and 
Phu Bon) . 

(d) Cantons. 

(e) Villages (about 2,700). 

(f) Hamlets and strategic villages (about 

12 , 000 ) , 

(2) Tho urban areas consist of the Prefecture of 
Saigon, the secondary municipalities (Hue, 
Tourane, Dalat) and the provincial capitals. 

There is only one metropolitan area at Saigon, 
consisting of suburbs; Thi-Nghe, Phu-Nhuan, 
Go-Vap, Ba-Chien, etc. A university tovrnship 
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and centre have been established at Tim-Due under 
Decrees 215/ GD of 20.9.1960 and 110/GD of 9.5.1961. 

(3) The Secretary of State for the Interior'is 

responsible for supervising, supporting or streng- 
thening local authorities in their general 
administrative work. Other State Secretariats 
(except that of Foreign Affairs) carry out the 
same functions in the fields with which they are 
concerned^ for instance, problems connected with 
public works, education and health are the 
responsibility of the local offices of those 
departments. • 

5. Regional departmental structure and the relation between 
regional departments and local public authorities 

■ As mentioned above, every decentralized coinmunity has 
regional departments (except Foreign Affairs), for example, 
those of Health, Education and Public Works. 

It should be emphasized that the heads of local offices 
are appointed by the department concerned and reEiain under 
its technical supervision. Hov/ever, as these offices function 
in the territory of decentralized communities, their technical 
. staff (including the . head of the office) are under the politi- 

./6. Offices 
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1 -rholly under the direction of local ^ 

public authorities , . 

Apart from the regional departments under the political 
and administrative control of the local public authorities 
just raentionedj each decentralized community has regional offices 
directed entirely by those authorities • The administrative 
structure of a province, for instance, laid dovm by Decree 
217 BW/NG of 25.3.1961 is as follows s 

if 

The Cabinet ■ 

Department of Internal vSecurity and Military Affairs 

Department of General and Local ildministration 

Finance Department (provincial accounts and communal 
accounts) ■ 

Department of Economic and Social Affairs (Economy, 

Social Affairs, Health and Public Education). 

7 . Services and support extended to local authorities bv 
the central government 

■ ,■ (1) Central offices of organization and method research 

and similar services of the principal ministries 
with local offices ; 

In the administrative field, 'the Secretariat of State 
for the Interior, the Civil Service Administration and the 
National Institute of Administration . are responsible for the 
methods and organization of administrative bodies throughout 
Viet-Nam. 
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In the 
ni strati on Is 
economic devel 
nlstration is 


financial and economic field, the Planning Adiui- 
concarned -jith the preparation and execution of 
opment plans. The Budget and Foreign Aid Admi- 
responsible for the control and fulfilment of 


local budgets, while the imposition and collection of taxes 


is the function of the Secretariat of State for Finance. 

Moreover, the principal Secretariats with regional or local 
offices, such as those for Rura.1 Affairs, Health, Finance, 

Public Works and Coiimiuni cat ions and National Education, are 
required to assist the communities (by offering advice and 
suggestions, placing staff and technical equipraent at their 
disposal, etc . ) . 

(2) Research and training Institutes concerned wit h , 
local government matters 

The Secretariats of State have research and documenta- 
tion sections or offices, which also deal with problems rela- 
ting to local government. Special mention might be made of 
the role of the National Institute of Administration in train- 
ing officials at the "Administrator" level (Boc-su) for service 
in local administrations as assistance to chiefs of provinces 
or as chiefs of districts. For 39 provinces and 4 municipa- 
lities (Saigon, Hue, Tourane and Dalat) , 27 further training 
centres for civil servants have been established by the National 
Institute of Administration in collaboration with the Secreta- 
^ riat of .State for the Interior. In other provinces and 
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municipe.liti8s 5 J^'urther training courses have been arranged by 
local authorities with assistaiice from the National Institute 


of Administration. 


( 3 ) Organization or institution responsible for main- 
taining recruitment standards ' and administering 
-personnel in local government 


The Civil Service Administration draws up and enforces 
the general regulations for civil servants and special regu- 
lations governing recruitment and administration of local and 
central government personnel. The Secretariat of vState for the 
Interior also exercises control over administrative personnel 
in local government (Prefecture of Saigon, municipalities, 
provinces, districts and villages) . 

(4) The measure of central personnel administration to 
which all , civil servants are' subnect and which 
fa-cilitalTes training and co-operation between 
officials at the local level 

The Civil Service Administration and the Secretariat 
of State for the Interior administer and control local govern- 
ment personnel. M inter-ministerial comraission, consisting 
of the Secretary of State for the Interior, the Director- 
General of the Civil Service and the Rector of the National 
Institute of Administration, is responsible for organising 
training courses for central and local government administra- 
tive and techJiical staff. 
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CS) Central budget and planning services 

(a) The Budget and Foreign Aid A.dmini strati on, 
estahlislied by Decrees 732-TTP/VP of 24.4.1957 
and 689-TTP/hSiT7 of '21,4.1958, is attached 

• to the Piesidency. It compiles overall 

estimates of expenditure and resources,, 
prepares the national budget and supervises 
its fulfilment. It also participates in 
the preparation and fulfilment of local budgets. 

Provincial and village budgets have to follow- 
a pattern laid down by this Administration.' 

(b) The Planning Administration, established by 
Decrees 17/TTP of 14.11.1953 and 157-TTP/YP 
of 3.12.1955, is under the direct authority 
of the Presidency. It draws up plans desi- 
gned to raise the standard of living and 
develop the economy, industry and handicrafts. 

{ ■ (6) Institutions responsible for loans -to local autho- 

Properly speaking, our country has no special institu- 
tions for granting loans to local authorities. In practice, 
however, the banks and the Civil Pensions Fund extend loans 
to them. For instance,, Phu-Yen province borrowed 7 million 
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piastres from this fund to finance a low-cost housing programme. 

(7) Local government associations 

Our country has no local government associations , like 
commune or rural associations. From time to time chiefs of 
provinces meet for conferences presided over by the Secretary 
of State for the Interior to discuss common problems. The 
regional Deputies can also summon the chiefs of provinces for 
consultation on urgent matters to enable then to report to 
the President. At the village level, some provinces have est- 
ablished a "mutual assistance fund" by drawing on certain 
resources of rich villages to meet the budget deficits of 
poor communities. 

(8) Professional and staff associations at the local 
level 

In accordance with article 22 of our Constitution, the 
State encourages and suppoi’ts mutual aid associations whose 
purpose is not 'speculation. Civil servants can therefore 
form associations to protect their interests. There is, for 
instance, the "League of National Revolutionary Civil Serva- 
nts" , which has branches in the provinces.. Its purpose is to 
regenerate the civil service at both the central and local 
levels and imbue its members with a sense of integrity and 
dedication to the public interest. 

/(9) Governmental 
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Govermiiental aind non-g;overnmental Institutions 
concerned with improving local adrainistration 

' The principal aim of the TJational Institute of Adminis- 
tration at present is to improve local government. Its primary 
function is to train "Administrator level" officials for central 
or local government service. In collaboration with the Sec- 
retary of State for the Interior and the Director-General of 
the Civil Service, the 'National Institute of Administration 
also organizes further training centres for local government 
administrative and technical staff. 

(19) Forms of financial assistance, account verification 
and control 

The central Government extends financial aid to local 
communities in the form of subsidies of three typesi 

(a) To balance local budgets 

(b) Based on the. I’esources of local communities 

(c) For payment of allowances due to members of 
coimrunal councils (subsidies for specific purposes). 

■ As stated above, the Mutual Assistance Fund was insti- 
tuted by Order 2497 of 2'5.5.1957, under which all communities 
.contribute one tenth of their direct taxes and one quarter. of 
their market tax v.rhen the revenue exceeds 100,000 piastres. 

This fund provides subsidies foi needy communities, 

/The body 
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I'iie Dody granting the subsidy is responsible for veri- 
t'/ing tli3 ace ount s _ and controlling the use of the funds. The 
Budget and Foreign Aid Adninist ration also exercises control. 

A provincial treasury department in each province keeps a check 
on revenue paid expenditure under local budgets. 

The chiefs of districts and provinces, as representa- 
tives of the central authority, the Finance Inspectors and the 
Administrative and Financial Affairs Inspectors are also em- 
powered to exercise control over the use of subsidies. 

GENERAL 

1, Viet-Nam recently undertook an extensive programme of 
local government reform. In an essentially agricultural country 
fighting against three evils — communism, under-development 
and separatist tendencies — any reform must begin at the bottoms 
the infrastructure of villages (including .the strategic villages) 
and family coinmunities. Decrees 45-NV of 3.5.1963, applying 
the principle of decentralization at the local level, granted 
administrative autonomy to communities. It also reorganized 
' the adiiiinistrative structure of the ordinary and the strategic 
villages. The latter have not yet been accorded legal status • 
but are run by a village administrative council, elected with 
universal suffrage by the villagers and responsible for eco- 
nomic and social development in accordance with the precepts 
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oft respect for the individual (nhan vi), coinnunity development 
(cong dong dong tien) and democratic observance of legality 
(dan chu phap tri), 

2, The following Secretariats of State have branches in 
the provinces and districts these are called department s( ty) 
at the municipal and provincial level and offices (chi) at the 
district level) . 

(a) Secretariat of State for Rural Affairs: 

Agricultural departments or offices 

Lsuid or fishery development departments or offices 

Cooperative and agricultural credit departments 
■ or offices 

(b) Ministry of National Educations 

Primary and secondary education departments for 
inspection and; direction of lycees and primary 
schools 

(c) Ministry of Health: 

Health and sanitation departments or offices 

Medical supplies distribution departments or 
offices 

(d) Secretariat of State for l^lunicipal Affairs: 

Information departments or offices 
. Youth departments or offices 



Reconstmction and urban development departments 
or offices. 

All the departments give technical, financial or staff 
assistance to local conmiunities . As already mentioned, the 
chiefs of these departments are appointed by the Secretary of 
State concerned and take thoir orders from him in technical 
matters. In political and aaminist native matters, hw/ever, 
they are under the authorit'/ of the chief of the province. 

The chiefs of the technical departments communicate with the 
Secretary of State concerned through the chiefs of provinces. 
The latter can suranion the chiefs of departments to conferences 
to discuss msitters of conraon interest. 

3. The main problems facing local authorities relate to 

"security, under-developOGnt and the separatist tendency" . 

These must be solved at the level of the village, which is 
regarded as the basic social unit of the Republic ofYlet- 
Nam* The central Goverruaent has therefore concentrated its 
efforts since 1961 on the administrative, economic and social 
reorganization of the villages and especially on the establish- 
ment of strategic villages. 
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g sktka-u saForicEs to local aqthqrities 

’ ' IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Basic Data 

1 • Factors of history and human geography affecting the pattern 
of decentralization . 

The Philippines is an archipelago comprising of 7jl00 
islands and islets. It extends for raore than 1,200 miles 
from north to south and from east to west at the widest point 
for nearly 700 miles. The total land area is 114,830 square 
miles and the coastline is 10,850 miles. The Philippines is 
geographically divided into three inain groups of islands known 
as Luzon in the northern group, Visayas in the central group 
and Mindanao in the southern group. Most of the large islands 
have irregular coastlines, rugged mountain ranges, narrow 
coastal valleys, and large lowlands and valleys in the interior. 

As of Febiuary 15, 1960, the population of the Phili- 
ppines was counted at 27,087,685. Luzon registered a total 
population of 15,929,700 or 51.5 per cent; the Visayan region 
accounted, for 7,773,731 or 28.7 per cent, while Mindanao 
reported 5,584,164 or 19.9 per cent. ' 

The literacy rate trends in the Philippines are on the 
increase; from 48.8 per cent in 1939 to 59.8 per cent in 1948 
and then to 72 per cent in 1960. 
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The influence of both Eastern and Western civilizations 
are strongly felt in Philippines. Long before the Europeans 
learned of the Philippines, the Filipinos were already having 
contact with the two great and important Malayan empires known 
as the S hr i -Vi shay a in Suraatra and Madjapahit in Java. There 
was also a flourishing trade with China. Thus, the civiliza- 
tions of China and India greatly influenced the lives of the 
early Filipinos. 

»Upon the arrival of the Spaniards in 1521, the Phili- 
ppine Archipelago W3.s coraposed of villages called ’’barangays” . 
Generally speaking, these barangays were independent of each 
other. Each barangay was ruled by a chief or king popularly 
known as "datu". He was its law-giver, chief judge, chief 
executive and military head. In the performance of his duties, 
however, he was assisted by a council of elders which served 
as his adviser. 

The imposition of the Spanish colonial administration 
in the country destroyed the self-sufficiency of native commu- 
nities and their political life was centralized in a single 
national administration. Sovereignty ultimately resided in 
the King of Spain who exercises this sovereignty through his 
councils in Spain and other officials. But the powers of 
government were actually exercised by the Governor General who 
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:.3si6-sd in K-U'ila. For purposes of local government, the whole 
country was divided into provinces, cities and municipalities. 
The Spanish regime continued for over three hundred years and 
was terminated in 1898 when, by the Treaty of Paris, the 
Philippines was ceded by Spain to the United States. 

The United States introduced in the Philippines the 
concept of local autonomy. Hov/ever, local self-government as 
envisaged by the Americans was not realized. The American 
regime in the Philippines which lasted for more than forty . 
years was characterised by greater pai’ticipation of Filipinos 
in the management of the local and central governments * With 
the increase of the participation of the Filipinos in the 
management of the central government, there had been a notice- 
able decrease of the independence granted to the local govern- 
ments. 

2, General description of internal communicat i ons . 

In t]ae past, lack of adequate transportation by water 
from island to island made it difficult to spread new ideas 
and information and for the people to unite on national problems 
Even travel by land on various islands was hard because of 
poor roads and bridges. At present, hovfever, transportation 
and communication between and within the important islands 
of the archipelago is . rapid and easy due to the Improvement 
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Oi int:er-island travel, the building of new railways, roads, 
bridges and airports. A vast netv/ork of coiioiiiunieation system 
by telephone and radio has been established in the country. 

In 1962, there were 4,111 radio stations, 122 broadcasting 
stations and 6 television stations operating in the country. 

3. Broad pattern of central government . 

The Government of the Philippines is republican in 
form and is founded on democratic principles. It is divided 
into three main departments - the executive, legislative and 
judicial. 

(1) The Executive 

The Philippine political system features the presiden- 
tial type of government. The executive power is vested in the 
President of the Philippines. He is elected by the qualified 
voters of the country, holds office for a term of four years 
and is eligible to one reelection. He exercises control over 
all departments, bureaus and offices under the executive 
branch of the government, exercises general supervision over 
local governments, and sees to it that all laws are faithfully 
executed. 

The qualifications required by the Constitution for 
election to the Presidency are (a) a natural-born citizen; 

/(b) a „ quali f i ed 
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(b) a qualified voter; (c) forty years of age or over; and 
(d) residence in the Philippines for at least lO'years imme- 
diately preceding the election. 

Constitutional provisions as well as practice have 
made the President the central power in the administrative syst 
He is the Commander- in-Chief of the armed forces. As such, he 
could call out such units of the armed forces as may be needed 

. "S. ■ 

to quellj prevent, or suppress any lawless violence, invasion, 
insurrection or rebellion. When public safety so requires, ■ 
he may suspend the- writ 03"' habeas corpus and may place any 
part of the country under maitial law. With the consent of 
the Corninission on Appointments of Congress, the President 
appoints all heads of departments. He- can grant pardons, re- 
prieves, and comiflutation of sentences of all offenses except 
in cases of impeachment. The Constitution stlso invest him 
with the power to grant amnesty with the concurrence of the ■ 
Congress, He can conclude treaties with foreign countries, 
subject to ^ratification by the Senate of the Philippines . The 
President does not exercise an unbridled power, however. He 
is subject to checks and balances, a significant feature of 
the tripartite division of governmental powers.' Among the 
principal checks Congress v/ields on executive authority are 
( 1 ) the power to create and abolish executive agencies and to 
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define their relationships with one another, and, to some 
extent, 4^ith the president himself; (2) the power to appro- 
priate, on a yearly basis, funds for their operation; (3) the’ 
authority to give consent, through the Commission on Appoint- 
ments, to all ma.jor executive appointments; and (4) the power 
to impeach the President for causes specified in the Consti- 
tution. Moreover, Congress may also investigate executive 
action to ascertain the possibility of putting up remedial 
legislative measures. The Courts check on both executive and 
legislative actions primarily through interpretation of the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Presnntl.y, , there are 11 major executive departments 
Foreign Affairs; Finance; Justice; Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Public Works and Communications; Education; Labor; 
National Defense; Health; Commerce and Industry; and General 
Services. Broadly, their functions ares 

(a) Department of Foreign Affairs - Coordination and 
execution of the foreign policies of the Philippines and the 
conduct of its foreign relations with friendly states and 
international organisations of which the Philippines is a 
member; conduct of diplomatic relations with other states 
and international organizations; negotiation of treaties, 
conventions and agreements designed to serve the national 
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interest 5 administration abroad of citizenship, immigration 
r-.i- iu:v_L;_,...bron o..' 'one Philippines, 'protection of the rights 

nud intorosts of Filipino citizens and juridical persons abroad. 

(b) Department of Finance - General Supervision over the 
financial affairs and financial agencies of provincial, city 
and municipal governments^ initiation, study, formulation and 
administration of tax and other fiscal policies and fiscal 
legislation suited to the economy of the country and financial 
needs of the government, public borrowing on the credit of the 
government, management of the public debt and collaboration, 

at the technical level, in the revision of the annual develop- 
ment financing plans of the government 5 supervision over the 
collection of national and local revenues. 

(c) Department of Justice » Administration of justice ^ 
investigation and determination of violations of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the land”, apprehension, ’ prosecution and 
confinement of criminals” legal advice to the Government and 
its entities, enforcement and adiainistration of the immigra- . 
tion and alien registration law, etc. 

(d) Agriculture and Natural Resources - Increased produc- 
tion of agricultural crops by improving the productive effi- 
ciency of the factors of production - land, labor and capital? 
the conservation of natural resources, as well as the improve- 
ment of rural communities, helping implement the policy of 
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■ '’land for tlis landlass"; do'/elopment ana proper use oi natursii 
resources; ■insuring national self-sufficiency tiiru crop anci 
livestock production .with the view also' of improving tiie export 
trade. 

■ (e) Public Works and Comiaunications - Construction, repair, 

improvement and maintenance of general public arorks in the 
Philippines; enforcement of traffic .laws and the Motor Vehicle 
Law; ■ control and supervision of subsidized trips of the steam- 
ship to various points in the Philippines; maintenance and 
regulation of coraraunication facilities, etc. 

(f) Department of Education - Formulation and implementa- 
tion of general educ at iona.! . objectives and policies, and 
coordination of the 8.ctivittes and functions of all educational 


institutions in the country; selection and approval of text- 
books for use in public schools; review of textbooks used 
in the private schools; identification, appropriate marking 
and preservation of historical places and antiquities aboundin; 
in the Philippines; general administration; supervision and 
control over all bureaus and offices under the ■ Department of 
Education; and supervision and implementation of the teaching 
of the Spanish language in the .public and private schools. 

Dopartment of Labor - Promotion and organizati-on of 
the labor education program, including legal services, and 
participation in world labor conference as may be authorized; 
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development 5 maintenance and enforceipent of apprenticeship 
standards and program^ including extension of technical 
services to employees and employers^ workmen’s compensation 
and safety laws in all establishments throughout the country^ 
promotion of the vrelfare of employed women and children, 
establishment and maintenance of statistical reporting system 
on basic labor information; manpower development and utiliza- 
tion to provide skilled workers for various industrial projects; 
promotion and maintenance of industrial peace, including 
policy guidance, consultation and labor counseling and super- 
visory services relating to the conciliation of labor disputes, 
etc. 

(h) Department of National Defense - Promotion of peace 
and order, enforcement of laws and regulations; maintenance 
of a program for national defense, protection from outside 
and inside subversion; planning and conduct of psychological ' 
warfare against subversive and dissident elements; resettlement 
and rehabilitation of veterans and surrendered dissidents. 

(i) Department of Health - Promotion, protection and preser- 
vation of the health of the people; conduct and extension of 
public health, preventive, curative and rehabilitative 
iprograms, health and medical services; personnel training and 

' public health education. 

■ r ' /(j) Department . 



( j) Depar!:iiieiit of Commerce and Industry - Formulation, 
determination and implementation of policies relative to 
commerce and industry administrative adjudication in 
connection ulti the regulation and control of trade and 
industryi dovelopmoiit of Philippine Trade and industry within 
the fraraeworh of a national policy designed to improve and 
stabilize the national economy. 

(k) Department of General Services - Assigning, regulating 
or performing for government entities, the functions pertain- 
ing to prceurement and supply, maintenance and custody of 
real property, utilization of excess property, disposal of 
surplus property, promotion of sound records management, 
printing and other production services and such other appro- 
priate functions t ' 

(2) The Lei-dsiative 

The legislative p.ower is vested in a bicameral Congress 
composed of the Senate (Upper House) and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Tne Senate is composed of twenty four members 
elected at large- by qualified, voters of the country. Senators 
hold office for a term of six years on a staggered basis and 
are eligible to an unlimited number of reelections. 

The House of Representatives is composed of one hundred 
four members (the Constitution allows a maximum of 120 members) 


/apportioned 



apporcioned ainong the provinces on the basis of population. 
Under this arrangement, heavily populated provinces may have 
as many as six or seven representatives. However, each pro- 
vince,- no matter how sparsely populated, is entitled to at 
least one representative. 

The Congress convenes in regular session once a year . 
on the fourth Monday of January. Special sessions may be 
called by the President to consider general legislation or 
such subjects as he may designate. Special sessions are 
limited to not more than thirty days. Regular sessions may 
not exceed the prescribed one hundred days, exclusive of 
Sundays . 

Each of the two Houses of Congress elects its own 
officers. The President of the Senate is the chief officer 
of the Upper House | the Speaker, of the Lower House. Twelve 
senators and twelve representatives constitute the Congress* 
Commission of Appointments. The President of the Senate is 
the Chairman ex-officio of this Commission. 

Members of both chambers are, except in cases of 
treason, .breaches of the peace or felony, exempt from arrest 
during their attendance at the sessions of the Congress, and 
in going to and returning from the same. They may not be 
questioned in any othjer place for any speech they deliver in 
the hall of the Congress. 

//The Congress 
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The Congress has the sole power to make or amend laws. 
Appropriation hills, revenue or tariff hills, hills of local 
application, private hills, and hills authorizing the increase 
of public debts originate exclusively in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate, however, may concur in the adoption 
of these bills or propose suitable araendments. 

A hill passed by the Congress cannot become a law 
unless the President signs it. A bill vetoed by the President 
may become a law if it is passed over the President's veto 
by two- thirds vote of all the members of each chamber. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress has the sole 
power to declare war. Congress can also authorize the Presi- 
dent, in case of national emergency or war, to issue executive 
orders embodying rules and regulations intended to carry out 
the national policy. 

(3) The Judiciary 

The judicial power is vested in the Supreme Court and 
in lesser courts established by law. The Supreme Court is 
composed of a Chief Justice and ten Associate Justices appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Commission on 
Appointnionts. The apportionment of the .jurisdiction of the 
various courts is vested in the Congress. However, the 
Congress cannot deprive the Supreme Cotirt of its original 


/ jurisdiction 


jurisdiction over cases affecting anibassadors , ministers 5 and 
consuls; nor can the Congress deprive the Supreme Court of 
its jurisdiction to review, revise, modify, or affirm oh 
appeal the final judgment and decrees of inferior courts in 
cases involving the validity or constitutionality of any law, 
ordinance, executive, order, or treaty; cases involving crimes 
with the penalty of life imprisonment or death, and cases 
involving the legality of any impost, tax or assessment. 

All justices of the Supremo Court and the Court of 
Appeals, as well as judges of inferior courts, hold office 
during good behavior until they reach the age of seventy or 
become incapacitated to discharge the duties of their office. 



4,. Broad Pattern of Local Governments 

The Philippines is divided into four major units of 
local governments, namelyt provinces, cities, municipalities 
and barrios. In- addition, there are special local units known 
as sub-provinces and municipal districts which are provi4fed' 
for areas where the constituents "have not progressed in 
civilization" sufficiexitly and where non-Christian settlements 
are so small or remote to come directly under any of the regular 
units. Each province is subdivided into municipalities, and 
each municipality is further subdivided into barrios. Cities 
are created out of a municipality or municipalities which are 

/highly developed : 
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highly developed and urhanized. As of July, 1963, there were 
56 provinces, 41 cities (including Canlaon and Angeles uhich 
are not yet formally organized), 1,326 municipalities, 49 
municipal districts, 4 sub-provinces and approximately 
28,700 barrios. 

The provinces are actually administrative sub- 
divisions of the national government and perform such func- 
tions as are conferred upon them by lav;. The province has 
littlQ autonomy. All heads of local departments are respon- 
sible to their national offices, while all administrative 
actions of the governor are appealable to central agencies. 

Municipal governments are under the provinces in 
which they are located. Barrio governments fall under either 
the municipal or city government or special municipal dis- 
trict government, depending on where they are situated. Sub- 
provinces are attached to the regular provinces nearest or 
in which they are found. 

The municipality comprises both miral and semi -urban 
areas. It is a corporate body having very limited authority. 

The barrios are the basic administrative units of 
local government. Barrio governments administer and direct 
the affairs of their communities and assist the municipal or 
city councilor in the performance of his duties in the 
":barriof:r:. •• sV;-:-;';:: 


/On the 
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On the political, policy making level, local govern- 
ments are divided into ezecntive and legislative hranclies, 
though such division is not very clear in the case of the 
provincial and barrio governmsnts. 

The chief officials of the local governments are; 

(a) provinces - governor, vice-governor, two (or three) 
members of the board; (b) cities - mayor, vice-mayor, counci- 
lors (whose number depends on specific charter provisions ) 5 
(c) municipa.lities ■“ mayor, vice-mayor, councilors (number 
depends on class), (d) municipal districts - mayor, vice- 
mayor, councilors (number depends upon class ) 5 and (e) barrios 
barrio captain and six barrio councilman (all constituting 
the barrio council). The sub-province is headed by a lieute- 
nant governor who is a member of the provincia.! board of the 
province to which the sub-province is attached. 

All chief executives and "legislators*' of local 
governments, except in some cities, are popularly elected. 

The term of office for elective officials is four years. 

Local councils may make their own rules of procedure 
for the conduct of sessions,; provided that such rules are 
not inconsistent with the Constitution or any statute of the 
state. Certain provisions of law, nevertheless regulate local 
council sessions. 

A provincial board is to hold regular weekly meetings 

/on a <3:ay 
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on a day to be fixed by the board; special meetings may be 
called by the provincial governor for any day. Such 
meetings are to be open to the public, but the board may 
order exclusion of the public when an appointment or the 
conduct of an individual is being discussed. The presence 
of three members constitute a quorum. 

The city charters also provide foi legislative pro- 
cedure requirements. City councils usually have ordinary 
and extraordinary sessions which are open to the public 
unless ordered otherwise by vote of a specified number of 
councilors (usually a majority). 

Municipal Councils are explicitly empowered to deter- 
mine their ov/n rules of procedure, provided that regular 
meetings are held once in every two weeks and special meet- 
ings, not to exceed twenty-four a year, may be held when- 
ever it is necessary. 

Barrio councils are to meet regularly once a month 
at the call of the barrio captain. Special meetings may also 
be called by him and by any three members of the council at 
any time. A majority of the members constitute a q_uorum. 

(1) Is there a central ministry or department responsible 
for general control, support,' and or development of • 
local government? 
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Thore is no centra.1 government- agency responsible 
for local adiainistration or whose major function is to provide 
tecnnical said other assistance to local governirient units. 

The government 3 however, is characterized by a high degree 


of centralization. This renders the local governments 
dependent upon the various national agencies for technical 
and other assistance. The Local Governments and Civil 
Affairs Office, directly under the Office of the President 
of the Philippines, assumes the burden of attending to requests 
for technical and other forms of aid from any province, city., 
municipality, or barrio (village) . Reciuests received by tho 
Office are endorsed to the national agency concerned, for app- 
ropriate action. The said Office also issues Provincial 


Circulars which contain policies of the national government 
affecting local -administration. It also receives the annual 
reports of the local units. 


o. 


Pattern of field organization and relationship of field 


units to local authorities . 


The Central gov 8 rrmient has initiated a decentrali- 
zation prog ra.m to afford tho local governments v/ith the 
services of the different departments of the Central govern- 
ment for their progress. This decentralisation scheme is dono 
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by a system or creating their regional branches all over the 
couniryo The Departme.iit of Agrico-lture and Natural Resources, 
thru the Biiroau of Lands, Bureau of Forestry and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry.^ the D8p3.rtraent of Health”, the Department 
of Labors the Bureau of Internal Fievenue: the Civil Service 
Commission; the Bureau of Soil Conservation; and the Fisher- 
ies Commission, have already extended their services to rural 
people through their regional offices. 

The field organization of national agencies hov/ever 
tend to by-pass the local goverments and cater directly to 
the people. 

Present Local Govornnient Services 

Practically all governmental services obtaining 
among local authorities are discharged by them in their 
capacity as agents of the national government. Although some 
services may be paid partly out of local funds, the officers 
in charge of the services are extensions of the national 
agencies concornod. Only fire prevention, garbage collection 
and the maintQ.hance of public markets m3.y be said to be purely 
operating under the orders of local au,thoriti3s . 

Central Services provided to or supportinp: local authorities 
1. Personnel Servic es - Personnel management in the Phili- 
ppine Government is the primary responsibility of the Civil 
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Service Comraission . It shares this function with the Budget 
Commission, the Wage and Position Classification Office, and 
various departments, bureaus, and offices of the National 
Government. Seminars, conferences, and training courses 
exclusively for local officials have been sponsored from 
time to time by the Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development and the Management Service of the Budget Commi- 
ssion on raanageraeiit improvement. The Institute of Public 
Administration and the Civil Service Commission conduct train- 
ing programs for personnel and training officers, respectively, 
of both the national and local government units. 

The Government Service Insurance System administers 
retirement and insurance benefits to all appointed officials 
of provinces, cities, first-class municipalities, and other 
municipalities who elect to join the systera, 

2* Financial Services - The Government Sei-vice and Insurance 
Systera (GSIS) and the Development Bank of the Philippines 
(DBP) , (both are national agencies) , grant loans to local 
units for their major projects. 

The Office of the Presidential Assistant on Commu- 
nity Development has initiated the systera of grant s-in-aid, 
whereby local government may borrovr from the national govern- 
ment (in cash or kind) as long as they can set up an amount 
equal to the loan. ThePhilippine National Bank accepts . 
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deposits from loca,! governments v/ith interest granted to the 
latter. Deposits are rare since local units hardly have anjr •. 
budget' suirplns. 

3. B udget in g and Auditing S e r'vlc e s - The central government 


does not assist in the preparation of budgets, either opera- 
ting or capital. Through the Department of Finance, however, 
it reviews budgets of the provincial and city governments. 
Municipal budgets are reviewed by the provincial treasurers. 

The Gen’eral Auditing Office (GAO) provides auditing services 
to local units through its representatives, the provincial 
auditors who tahe charge of both provincial and municipal 
accounts, and the City Auditors who take charge of cities.. 

4. Purchasing Services - The central purchasing and procure- 
ment agency of the government is the Bureau of Supply Co- 
ordination under the Department of General Services. .It 
takes charge of all requisitions or purchases . of supplies 
of national and local units. Local Governments, however, 
may direct purchases under certain limitations. 

5. Planning Services - Local, units may consult the iiational 
Planning Commission on a.ctivities involving the preparation 
and adoption of town plans, zoning and subdivision regulations, 
exchange of public lands with private lands affected by 
public improvements, organization of local "planning boards, 
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and drafting of building codes. 

— -to s 1 .,_u> r vices - x^rovinces, municipalities and cities are 
aided In the interpretations of local laws and ordinances 
by opinions or advices from the Office of the Provincial 
Fiscal, Department of Justice. The Provincial Fiscal aids 
the municipalities within the province he is assigned in the 

proper application of the laws to be followed in the enactment 
Of ordinances,' ■ 

* Public Viforks S e rvi c e s - 

(1) Construction and Maintenance of Roads and Bridges - 
The function of providing an adequate and safe means of 
travel and transport for the public and the promotion and 
improvement of the road building program falls on the Bureau 
of Public Highways, Department of Public Works and Communica- 
tions. Local units undertaking the construction or improve- 
ment of their roads and other public works may seek the tech- 
nical assistance of this Biireau« 

(2) Construction of Public Buildings - Public buildings 
are constructed with funds from the regular national appropria- 
tions and "poi’k barrel" allocations. The Bureau of Public 
.AfoiKs provides supervision and control, 

(3) Construction and Maintenance of Water and Povrer 
Supply - Consolidation and centralisation of all waten'/orks , 
sewerage and drainage systems of the country Is incumbent 

• /upon the 
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upon the Hatlonal ’/aterv/orks of Sewerage Authority (Nawasa) . 

The National Power Corporation is the national agency charged 
with the development and tapping of the country's natural- 
power sources. Power supply for the local units is regulated 
by the Public Service Cominis si on. 

S* Public Safety Services - The Philippine Constabulary (P.C.) 
functions as the nationiil police force. It is organized along 


military lines 
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are stationed in eveij pro 


Vince and supervise and furnish technical aid to local .police 
forces. The P.C. may ta-ke direct hand if the. local police 
force cannot cope '."itii the peae.'j and order situation. The 
National Bureau of Investigation furnishes tecimical aid in 
the detection and investigation of crimes, upon its own 
initiative or upon the request of local police units. 

The Motor Vehicles Office, tlio Traffic Control group 
of the Philippine Const.abulary (Trafcon) a.nd sigents of the ' 
Department of Public ’-Jorks end Comiminication and the Public 
Service Coramission are among the national enf orconient agen- 
cies engaged in traffic control and regulations. These 
services are free and mandatory. 

The control of floods is lodged in the flood control 
and drainage unit ox the Department of Public "'ork-s and 
Coimuuiiications . It has undertaken sevara.! projects aimed at 

/the prevention 
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prevontion of destruction of lives and' property by , 
floods. The Weather Bureau issues warning on volcanic 
erruptions and earthquakes. 

~ Health is a national gov- 

eri.im^nt -aiii^eion ana its undertaking devolves upon the 
Department of Health aiid its units. The Bureau of Health 
bervices nas the duty of providing such services to the 
people in the local comniunities. Its Fuiral Health Units 
(KHU’s) composed of teams of doctors, nurses, midwiyss and 
sanitary inspectors, administer first aid, maternity services 
and preventive medical cares to the rural people and awaken 
them to .a sanitary way of living. Tho Bureau of Hospital 
oervices administers hospitals all over the Islands. They 
are financed partly with national funds and partly with 
local funds, 

10. Educational Semcas - The National govornment is consti- 
tutionally coamitted to ostabllsh and maintain public schools 
for the education of tho people. The Constitution requires 
a free priuiary education. The national goveriuaant no'.e 
provides tne e-utire elementary schooling (except in some 
cities which take care of grades Y-YI). High schools are 
fi.nanced largely from tuition f from 

olia senool lund. The DivlsioD, of Adult Education, Bureau of 
Fubxie iScnools, unciertaKGs an adult educational program geared 

; /tovfards 


towards basic literary training, health and sanitation, 
duties a;ad obligations of citizenship and improvsitient of home 
enviroriiiients o Direct sei'vices to local units take the form 
of technical .advice and assistance in adult educational 
activities. Services to local units are free and compulsory. 

Vocational training and promotion programs along the 


fields of industry, agriculture, fisheries and other arts 
and trades are supervised and maintained by the central 
govenmnent through the Bureau of Public Schools (Department 
of Education) and the D.epartinsnt of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources. Community schools are operated bj?" the Bureau of 
Public Schools an.d are ge.ared towards, not only tile tradition- 
al 3 R's but also community education, organisation and 
improvement. These schools are complements to the adult liter 


acy program of the same Bureau and are valua.ble in 
of social reconstriuction and in general catering to 
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needs of the people in the conuranities. 

General 

The administration has enunciatod a policy of grant- 
ing more autonomy to the local g ove rnnent s . However, the 
implementation of this policy is rather slow. This is 
understandable because of the traditionally centralized form 
of government in the country. Local govarnnients o-nd their 
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coAs clfcuGii cs liavG placGci IiGavy rGliaiics on national CLir6;ct 
services and on national financial support. The current 
troiia is towa.rd the expansion of central services to local 
units siiiiultaneous 'v/itii a ciocrease of direct services froin 
the national govarniaent to tiis people . The passage however 
of recent auconoi'iy la.ws lias not effected .a fundcirienta,! chaaige 
in the relationship between the national and local authorities, 
A high degree of supervision is still exercised by the 
central governiiient over local authorities. 

1. Main Problems of Local Authorities 


Financial - Local units do not have ajiy real control 
over the raising and spending of local revenues. From forty 
to seventy percent of local revenues are in the form of 
national tax 3,llotiTients or grojits. Locally raised revenues 
comes from minor taxes, fees a.nd locally operated authorities. 
There is therefore an urgent jieed for reforms in the distri- 
bution of fina.ncial sources to the various levels of local 
government. ' 

(2) Coordination ill the administration of local functions 
ho one local official has authority to co-ordinate programs 
in a p3.rticular area. Officials directly in charge of local 
functions are under the supervision of national agencies and 


/receive 
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CEHTRiX SBRVlGBS TO LOCAL iVUTHORITIBS 
IN KOREA 


^ • JctCtors 01 history and husan geog ' ^aphy sx'foctiiig tha 'ijattarn 
of decentralisation ;' 

a. Historical factors s 


had 

the 


The peculiar fornis of the local adiaixiistrativa system 
been improved by about the year of 1900 in Korea. One of 

peculiar ones is that then avia inis tractive districts were 


demarcated^ it is. usual these days to demarcate the boundaries 
of local countias according to natural features ^ populationj 
econcuical condition and adnini strut Ive advantage, but in 
those days they did not do it liha that - they dena rooted the 
boundaries of local countios according to some exceptional 


standards. For instance, when a neritorious' leoidor or a 
filial man wo^s produced in l county , the county vras upgraded 
to sub-province (Tohobco), and a revel or an insurgent was 
produced in a county (Keen), the county vras degrtoded to sub- 
county (Hyon). The county or sub-couiity had several towns 
as field organisations, and the field organisations were ros- 
trainod by a local self-gcvernirie^ system. 

The Ciiiaf of the town was forioally appointed by a 
comity coiiEiissloner, but actually' the chief cf the town was 
elected in danocrctic ways as follows s 

• . / a. 'Only 
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a. Only n noblGir^ai’i could bs a ciiisf ci’ one uown and s. chief x-/£.s 
elected by only nobleaenj or 

b. Only a noblGaan in a tov/n was elected by noblenen and trie 
coiiiicon people by reutual consents or 

c. First of alls leaders of the villages seleccad a few candi- 
dates who lived in' the towns candidates were voted upon 

by the village p.Gople by checking a ballot. The candidate who 
received a ua.jority cf tli: votes bscaree the chiaf of the town. 

b. Other factors; 

i*s sbove iuGntionod 5 one systens hexve beeii clian^cc^ S-Liice 
1900. ^.fter thet they x-xero influenced by Giiixiese systeass conse- 
quently a local govvriiiaent like larger c-ounty (hok) and sub- 
county (Hyon) 'wore xUiixied iuto a ccxuity (l\con). The local 
governor of the cermty xn.s called kconscc (the cniei cf tne 
county). In 1930, local adainistra.tivo systeaxs x-'ora enraxged 
again. This tine, xvhen rural areas (iyyujn) lied a pop’jfLetion of 
20j000s they 'n'sre upgraded tc tox.ais (Uop). In 1948s x-.iion the 
donocratic gevernraent xccs set up, a tox?n viith a pcp.uiation of 
50,000 was upgraded to a city (SIiog). iJevx the provincial govern- 
liieat, Seoul Specie.! City Governiaent , city governiuent, to’wn govern- 
ment, township governrusnt were changed into a self-gcvorment syste..:. 
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M’ter tha military i-evolution in 1961, the Seoul Special 
City Goveriiiif}'?!, provincia.1 governments and city governraents 
rsnained selSgoverniiig bodies. Pusan Direct-controlled City 
C-overnuanu r.nd county goverinients bacane self-governing bodies, 
but the toiffi govarni:i€.‘nts and township govemmients v/sre controlled 
by the county govGrniuents. But the names of most of the governments 
have not been changed since 1900. . 

II. General description of internal comunications ; 

a. The adininistratlve comaunication lines; 

Teletypes have been installed for an efficient official 
coimiiunication between the Centre.l Goverruaent (^'^inistry of Home 
Affairs ) and City or Province, Though the coramunication system 
between province and its jurisdiction (city or ccuntj^) is not to 
be adequate, most of its facilities are satisfactory enough from 
practical point of view, ■ Admiiiistrative telej;^hen3s are properly 
furnished between cities or county and rural areas (Uep, Myon, 
Deng). The police emergency telephones are established at 
every branch police station in the village. The public telephones 
are sou.etimes used by the administrative offices. Telegraph 
and postal services are available between tovms. 

/ b. Broadcasting 
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b. Broadcasting stations; 

There are 16 publicly operated broadcasting sta,tiGns and 
relay stations throughout South Korea, 9 privately operated stations 
and 1 TV station, governraeiit-controlled, hi Seoul, (The American 
Forces Kor^ tlstwork gives assistance hers.) iuid uarijr ampliriers 
are installed to relay those broadcasting for the aduinistrativs 
aim in local villages. 

G, hews paper 5 News Agency: 

There are 7 daily newspaper offices, 2 English daily news- 
paper offices, 2 ds-ily economic press oifiees and 5 nevjs agencies 
in Seoul. There are 22 local daily newspaper offices and branches 
of news agencies, and 26 other v:eekly and monthly magazines offices. 
They are serving vigorously as the mediujvis of communication. 

III. Broad Pattern of Central and Federal State dovernEent; 

The Republic of Korea is adop-ting a local self-govern- 
ment system because she is a country of simple government system, 
not a federal governiuent . 

TV . Broad pattern ox local government s 
1. For rural areas; 

Now the county (Soon) is the u2ti!.iate unit of local self- 
government, and the town (Uep) and township (i-iyon) under the county 
managed oy the chief of the county. The chief of tho county 

/ is appointed 
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cy the provincial governiTient^ but after the transition 


IS liiciae into the civil go\’^erniiientp the chief of tlia coun'ty ■ will 
be ciireccly elected bj" the local votervS^ and the county assembly 
will be ohe single-chanibor system which consists of a r©pr0S83>« 


tative froi.i each town, llie niaher vovGrniri.'-'' 

. ^ " ■ o 

cilSij c:, S'^li “■;^0 '\/'8 ♦ 


body is the province 


2. For Ui-ban and aietropolitan areas? 

. 'The city nust have more than 50,000 in population. The 
niayor and the city assembly men should be directly elected by the 
citizens, and during the period of military control., the mayor is 
appointed and the city assembly is now out of function. A city 
is ordinarily under the province, but Pusan City which is directly 
controlled by the Central Goverrhient and whose population exceeds 
1,200,000 in within the jurisdiction of the Central Government as 
ill the case of province, i-ietropolitan city, Seoul, has a population 
more than 3,200, 000 and covers 3,800,000 square miles, ilayo^ of 
Seoul Special City is an observer of the Cabinet and he controls 
the city government which includes about 7, 000 officials. The 
city raayor and aisseu-bly men were directly elected by the citizens 
of S*eo'al until May, 1961. 

3-. Is there a central ministry such as a: department responsible 

for the general control, s'uppoi't, and/or developaent of the local 

government? . ‘ > n. 

: , ; -i / The bureau 


The Bureau of Local Adrainistration under the Ministry of 
Home if fairs has this duty. 

V. Pattern of field organlzstion and relationship of field units to 
local authorities ; 

Field organisation for the local administration includes, 

Tax Officds, Postal Offices, Tiarine Transportation Branch Offices, 
Public Construction Branch Offices, Ra/ilvjay Transportation Branch 
Offices, Forestry Branch Offices, Tbnopoly Branch Offices, Veteran 
Administration Brajich Offices, Agricultural products Inspection 
Branch Offices. The relationship of field units to local autho- 
rities - e.g. counties (Koon) and cities - is to be coordinated 
at coiiference of the local chief authorities in each regional area. 

STATS OE' LOCAL aOVSRLMEHT'S ACTIVITIES 

VI. ¥hat services are nov wholly operating under the orders of local 
authorities for ? 

1. G-eneral admiiia.stration, e.g. planning, tax collection, etc. 

The provincial governing bodies control the general -adminis- 
tration of the cities and counties. Th-e city governing bodies con- 
trol the general administration of subdivisions, .'.nd the county 
governing bodies control tho general administration of their towns 
and rural areas. As to education, the chiefs of education in the 
province, county and city are responsible for educational adminis- 
tration. In the future a self-governing sjrstem will be established. 


/ Major 
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VII. 


i':c-.jo±* pOiiGies are Lo be carried out by giving yjr it ten directions 
ano. oraerSj or by oelephones or other oral means. The results 
of the wcrl carried out are issued in reports and tables of sta- 
bistics. Local raxes are directly collo'Cted at city, towiij and 
tcwiiSiiip levels, and accordj.ng to tiis items cf taXj addiscGunt 
of 10/b is granted in case of undelayad pay‘a;uib of one's own 
c-.ccorQj wniie an aaditionai 10/u of the amount loivied is to be 
furth'or levied in case of delo..y. 




GCiaiiaed Services, e.g. public hoaltn, education, public 


worlcs, X’oelxie.re, etc. s 


Public health services are handled by Public Hoaltn Clinics 
in cooperation 'with the police. As to education, the chief's of 
oducabion in the prcvicco, county and cityr are responsible for 
educational adniinistratiou. In the future, a solf-govorning sy 
will be established. Other public v;orks are coirriod out by the 
Industry Sections and the Constn'otion Sections of the city and 
county with the assistance of the Public Construction Branch 
Offices. They ere uridar the direction of provinces, hclfaro 
sexuricGS are put into effect extnisivoly at comity .and city 
levels fcllov/ins provincial directions. 

GfjnT i-tiJj S.xR'v^IOIjS Pid^ILiJD '10 uR S'Ji’rOii'TIi'ief L0G-.L jlJTriORlT' I h3 


Or?a-.ni nation and function of sorvices, such as the followine 
(’which lary be added to-, as . c,p,.roprlato ) . 


/ 1. Central 



1* Central organisation and Methods Office and any similar unit 
in major ninistrios having local field u:...,itsi 

Tax Systeiih Bureau of Taxation^' ministry of Finance has charge of 
four Local Bureaus' of Taxation and their subsidiary Tax Offices® 

Planning Section^ Bureau of Customs^ Miiiistry ox finance has cnarge 
of diistoiiS' Houses. 


Prop'^rty, Control Section^ Bureau of Property ■ Custody na.s charge 
of nine Local Bureaus of Property Custody. 

Office of Planning. Coordinator^ Office of lionopoly^ Ministry of 
Finance nas charge of five Local Monoipoly Offices. 


Logc-l ^'-f fairs Cection^ Bureau of Legal hi fairs .fii;.istr;" ci Jiisoic: 
has cliar.£ .. of four Juveni _.„0 xiiform Seh>^'.:-ls. 


^ Or.^a.iii '4:1.0 uiOii. V- Aid. ociii-'rol DeCuis,,'iij o 


ut-- uaiA'c 


aminisbrai] 


has chc'.rqe ci tho cciitral f':cverniqyrj.t li. ad;;;ii:i"trs.tiYy -aiTai 


aossarcii am t-raiaxr--;i; liiSuicu’ 
Eattors ; 


'.•Jith local r-.cv^rni 


Dyery province has ios ovoi training instituto for local oo'roriaaonu 
■personnel. ' : ■ ■ ’ 



o, ilia Cl" gams alien cr ag;Gncy usud tc maintciin standards of 
rocruioiTiont and tc axereise general personnel niaai.gamGnt services 
for local govornnont staff. 


Secnl Special Citjr r,nd eveiT province, city and coimty 
has a civil sorviee ccmlssion. In Special tif/j City and Province, 
Pcrscnnal Affairs Section or General Affairs Section has an exclusive 
rospensibility on porsonnol aifairs, and o.:-.ch city and county is 
c. iioree Affairs Section or Gonoral .h'fairs Section. 


4. The extent to which a contred governnont personnel office has 
jurisdiction over the whelo goveivimant service and is able to foster 
training and cooperation aaong field personnel of different agencies s 

Central government personnel agencios include the chief of 
Cabinet ..dministration, lorsonnGl affairs CoEunittse, Claim Judging 
CoiiEiittee, and these agencies have jurisdiction over personnel 
higher than the fovirth-class in their anplcyriiGnit, appointment, 
proinstion and trauisieiis. Tiia Personnol Affairs Goiumittee is an 
advisory agency, and consultative body , Provincial governor or 
chiefs of organisations and government agencies have jurisdiction 
over govornment personnel belew tho fourth-class in .general matters, 
except I cr staiida.rds of employtient, examination, auci ta.Dle oi organi- 
sations. , Personnel traiidug is executed within the limits of budgets, 
teaching i..aterial3, training plans and training of instructors, 

/ 5. Central 
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5. Guiitral budg.;ting and planning agencies s 

Gontral budgating agency s The Burat-.u of Budget in 
Econoraic i-lanning Boai-d is the budgoting agency. The Bureau of 
Composito Blamiing in Ecoiiondc Hanning Boards ''-'ffica of Cabinet 
^hainistrativa Coordinators Offices of rlanning Coordinator at 
each Ministry are the planning agencies. Seoul Special City 
and Pusan Direct-controlled City, and saci^fj-rovince has an office 
of ilanning Coordinator. 

6. Loans i.gencies for local authorities: 

Leans to local authorities are to be granted x.;ithin a 
certain liialted amounts from the financial organisations dealing 
with depositary business of that self-governing body, and others 
are lent by ordinary banlcs. 

7* Association of local authorities: 

There are several city and county associations of special 
purpose, and these arc. feasible legally. 

8, Professional and staff associations for local authority personnel: 

nt present, vre have been given permission to organise an 
association for the functional profession less than the fourth 

class personnel only. The governiicnt is tolerfint towai’d the right 

/*■'? coxloctivG bargaining^, but not t-cewc-rd the ric'ht 
/oi dispute. Lesiaes, there ar: some systems erffanisod for v/elfacra 

among tine govarnnient employees, and Local ..dministraiion ..sso- 

ciaticn whose sole objective is to provide those employees of 

self -autonomous bodies with training and welfare, 

/ 9. Government 



= . a-jVoi-iiiu'o'nt or ron-governiaental agencies concerned with 
irriprovenont oi local govorniaent • 

Thera aroj in tlio Bureau of Local ndniinistratioiij Ministry 
oi noue .-ufairsy Research Coimiittee on Local Ldiiiinistrationj and 
Counciling Goareittee on Local Fina,nc8 and Tax Systeiu, which consist 
of scnclarSj high-rarucing officials and civilians who have wide 
range of exj-jerience over local adiainistration. 


IG. Forms of financial assistance, audit, and supervisions 

Local finances are so scanty that about 5£^' of then is 
supported by govarnnont subsidy, nudit and supervision are periodi- 
cally performed by uhe i.uditiug Conmitte, the national adminis- 
trator and the solf-inspuction of internal inspectors. 

GMESAL IROBLSMS 

?III iiny general directive or promulgated govorruaent policy about 

develo'omant of local authorities and the docontralisation of laowers 
end rgauonsibilitios to thorn or other agBj&cies of local govornmont. . 
e.g. district administrations where there is no local authority ; 

In the area without local authority concerned with the public 
affairs, other neighbouring agencies usually oxecuto a pro;oy. For 
instance, in the local towir without a health clinic, a doctor is 
authorised bj the provincial government to' innoc-ule.te tho civilians 
against smallpox. 

/ IX, Relationships 
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IX. Relationships in tenoral b^'fereen the 

agriculture, aducaticn. health, housing and ot h-;r r ,-ci: -i zoo 
services anon^ local aubhorltios ; 

There is c. har/aGnious relationship^- betvreen une Iccncaic 
Minister and Oixicials Board, the Vico-ninistor board, the A-laririing 
Coordinators Beard, the General i -if air 3 Seetioii Chiefs Beard, 
and ether Boards of officials in office. 


X. Main ercblens of local autii-oritios 
tanco and sue ervis ions 


uici i-riori'cy ri-ods icr assiE 


it present, nain problons of local authorities are the lack 
of budget personnel due to the lucre- s - cf adninisti'etive vclune, 
and as tc the shoutage ef budget/ -a larger ai-iount of govcrmient ’ s 
subsidy and reveriUve's local d-elcgation aj o denarided. -=-3 for 
supervision, on-o singlo uaifiod, not multiple, supervision to 


local peverniu-onts is also dear.ndecU 
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iMA^ 


TO LOGiL mHORITIES 

jji :5iioNis: 


r:~ 1- iS.qjfOt5-.ot -h istory and human geography affecting the 

t£-ttg.5q_.ut.-.d.S GGntraJ isation 

order tc urder .stand the circumstances in Indonesia, 
please allow me ax- the . outset to mention that the Republic of Indonesia, 
wnioh Bupri.eed ’uhe world ir.lth the proclamation of its independence on the 
17th cf lugust 1945, is' an archipal.ago , consisting of about 4000 islands 
and zsles rightly called *’the jewel of the South Seas” , and formerly known 
as ’'The Istherlands Sast Indies”, It covers an area as large as Europe, 
from Gcnstantinopel to Scotland, 

- Geographically s this is the largest island group in the worM, 

It .is si-uatel across the equator, extending for over 3,000 miles between 
Uic or .tineats of Asia and Australia, There is, therefore no -winter, no 
spring, no autumn, only a wet and. dry season,. The islands are largely 
yolcanJ.c, and hj.gh moimtain chains, plUe small land areas between large 
strechos cf sea in the monvsoonal belt, visure a very livable climate, "a 
deep , fertile soil , and ,__a .wldeiU^gO' ^of productivity, 

.IjSa More than half of ■ the Indonesian) archipelagd:. is. of 

'G 9 ’ 4 t.’t-?lnsj,. forest and jungles, ■ ■ About 1/7 consists^' of. rtvors, -lakes ,aM 
fish ponds,: About l/S.-,- of total area is arable l;aid„ This comprises 
7|- mdilion acres in, Java,,- About 3\ Tdllions- eonsi^^^ for. the- 

p.roduction.of export, crops such a? rubber, sugar,' tea', tobacco,. coconuts.* 
fibres, quinine, pepper*^ .. 

1«.4, ' On the remaining. -arable land food is produced to feed the 

/population ■ 






population amounting to 100, 000. 000, people, according to the census in 1961. 
The aajor food crops .such as rico, .maite > cassave , potatoes, sojabcanos are 

grovin on 30 million acres throughout- the /country, 

1. Pctroieuia occupies an important place in the mining, of Indo- 
nosiav -The oil’-dnning takes place in Java, -^Uiaatra, Borneo, Ccrasi .and Hest 
Irian. . The -iJell-knovn tin is produced in the -islands of Bangka, Biliton 
and Sin'gkop on the Eastern Coast of . 5unip.tr a, Bauxiot (aluminium) is found 
in Tandjung Pinang, nickel in South Colcbcs -and asphalt on tho island of, 
Buton,'. I don't mention the existence of coal, iron, gold, etc. exploited 
as ,’^g 11 . as unexplored , , , ,:■ . ^ ■ ■ • • . 

1,6, Within tho coastline of thp.-bS'autif uO. "be'aches , with its wea-'n- • 

ing coeonut-tro-es as a wolcomo to the visitors you- -will find the cities, 
towns , places , vill-agos -and campongs , ,spre,ad' ’throughout tho whole archi- 
pelago , -.where millions of people- live their lives of every diy. Mountain 
rGgio.Bs„'.wi''thdh'Gir ca-ol .and brisk climate attract hundreds of holiday makers 
■who go- there by their own c-ors, by bus or by train, Siropcan styled houses 

64.000. 000. in Java; 16,000.000. in Sumatra (S-y x Java); 4.500.000, in 
the Indonesian p-art of Kalimantan (Borneo .) ;which is 4-^ times Java; 

8.000. 000, in Sulawesi (Gc-lobes), 1-|- times Java; 800. o5o, in the 
Moluccas and the Haimahoras, 6,000.000. in the Lessor Sunda islands 
comprising Bali , Lombok ,, Sumb-a , Sumb-awa^ Flores -and the Indonesian 

, part of Timorg 700,000, in Irian .Barat (West Iripui) , 4-h: times Java, the • 
part of Indonesia which has been just given back by the 'Dutch Govern- 
ment to Indonesia. 
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arc more and more seen, mostly in the cities mountain regions. 

House of* worship are not forgotten, where there is absolute freedom of 
religion in Indonesia, 

la?* iit the same time, skymastors and oceanliners cleave the azure 

of the Indonesian skies end waters. They corae from all parts of the world, 
bringing fabrics, machines and everything else needed by the 100 * 000.000 
people, for the various factories, mills, industries, etc. They leave the 
young state with precious cargoes and raw materials for the industries of 
the different world centres, -vath their headquarter in Djakarta, the capital 
of Indonesia, with its 3,000,000 inhabitants, 

1.8, It was qjices which first brought Indonesia to the notice of 

Western ti'aders, and these same spices were the reason whicli brought here 
the Tortugese, the Dutch and the British. Perhaps it was also spices which 
brought here the earlier imigrants , the Hindus and the Mohammedans, No 
doubt it was theweallihof the islands in one way or another, Pro't)ataly it 
was the fertility of the soil which led to the successful settlement by the 
still earlier invaders from Asia who populated the islands -with the present 
stock,' 

1*9, Successive invasions down the centuries , the agricultural 

pursuits of large numbers of the people, and the seas which separate one 
island from another , have produced many different physical types , a number 
of languages and a greater number of dialects, and a great variation of 

/custom, dress, 



: .. ani fD,'’-k-lnro in'differcnt loGOlitics. But every wise man 

irri own that diversities serve to complement one another) and so the idea of 
a comiaon nauionality is nothing new in Indonesia. 

1,10„ In acGordancG with this idea , the Indonesian State is a 

Unitary Republic , where the people uphold the five principles of the State- , 
which ‘ix-e incorporated in the Preamble to the Constitution) called the 
Pantjasila, and started.- ass Belief in 'GodV Humanism) Nationalism, (Guided) 
Deiaocracyj Social- Justice^ In the range' of the committee of nations, Indo- 
nesia is the sixtieth member of the United Nations Organisation, 

2a General description of interhc-l oommiuni cations . 

2,1» ' Several parts of the archipelago are connected by sea- 

transport ) formerly by foreign shipping companies , but in the last five 
years mainly by a state enterprise with sufficient facilities to private ' 
shipowners 

2,2c Communication by commercial aircraft has advanced rapidly since 

after the .war. There is a regular -air connection between the central 
government and the c.apit.als of the 22 Provinces. 

2jSe, The r all wa;/’ system has developed especially in Java, which 

provides a regular coinmunication between the capitals of the 80 Countries 
and 20 Municipalities r Besides Ja-va, railway communication is expHted in 
the Province of South Sumatra, Host Sumatra, North Sumatra and iltjeh'to a 
length of 6600 k.m. totally, included Java, 

Communication by telephone , telegraph, radio is maintained 

/for intertrisular 


for intGriJisuIea:* relG.tionE. In tho last year oorarn uni cation is ejqjanded 

vTith television , for the time being in the Capital of the Ctate and in 

the Province of West Java. 

3, Broad pattern of central government .and federal 
state governments . 

3,1, Indonesia is a Unitary Republic, In' accordance \dth the 

constitution j the whole country is divided in big ond small territories j 
govorned by autonomous bodies s n.?<aely; 

22 Provinces as the first levels 

2-09 Counties (rural districts) s including 49 Municipalitie 
(urban districts) s as the second iovel. 

The. third level is still in preparation. 

3,2« The territories of those autonomous bodies are ;also function- 

ing as the adininistrotive area of tho Central government. Thus there are 
three different kinds of ser’/ices , naj'nely; 

national services by the Central Govornment, 
regional services by the Provinces , ' 

local services by the Counties and Muni cipall ties, 

3,3. Within the Counties and Municipalities are constituted the 

smaller units j i,e, the local bodies on the third level which are in 
preparation, while the lowest level comprisos about 50,000 villages. 

These ancient villages .ore autonomous bodies, which will be modernised 
and developed. 

4. Brn ad Pattern: of local government . 

/Local' government ; 
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4,15 Local goVGrrancnt as explainod above consists in reality ofj 

22 Provinces as the first level (Daerah Tingkat I), each 
of it Comprising a number of local bodies at lower level, 
209 Counties (Daerah Tingkat II) end 47 Munici-palities 
(Kotaprsd. ja) at the second level, 

4,2, With regard to its structure and nature, the local government 

law stipulates the following main principles; 

(a) a local body is a public corporation created by law, 
which unites people and land within prescribed boundery 
for the purpose of acting as a unit of local government 
for the satisfaction of local needs on its level, 

(b) the control government .transferred cert.ain duties to the 
local government, which in its nature are local government 
duties, 

(c) a loc.al body can be performed some central government 
duties as defined bj?" the regulations relative to the 
subject. 

^ carrying out its responsibilities local government could 
raise money by; 

‘ (a) le-yying tax and retribution, 

(b) exploiting undertakings , 

(c) from subsidies, grants and aids given by the 

/central 




central government, 

(d) from other income from the central government, based 
' on special regulation of financi.al relationship, 

4 , 4 , The central government, being in a superior position as the 

creator of the loc,al corporations and as the guardian of public 3rf.ghts, has 
the power of controling all the activities of the loc-al bodies , both at the 
first and the second lovol. This supervision is performed by the power; 

(a) to s -nction loeal-ordinances , 

(b) to sanction the locriL yearly estimates of expenditure 
and revenue,., 

(c) to sanction the local yearly account of expenditure 

and revenue, - - 

4,5a Mith regard to the local bodies at the second level, except’ 

the power sanctioning tax ordinances, the power of supervising is exercised 
by the executive body of the local government at the first level on behalf 
of the- central government. T!:ds does not mean that i.c,. the Province has 
dominating or superior power over the Counties and Municip.aLitios, The 
supervisory power as mentioned is delegated to the executive body at the 
first local level in consideration of effectiveness, because of the impossi- 
bility of the central government to look straight after so many local 
governments, 

4,6, The principles mentioned, above are applicable to , all kinds of 

local goverriments, rural as well as urban areas , Djakarta, the capital of 



/Indonesia, 



Lidonecjias Witn its 3,000.000 population , in its metro polit an, .,ar_^ , 
is anexoeptio!:: to the rule. According to the regulation in 1962 , 

Djaliarta is controlec directly bj; the Prime Minister, 

4^7, The general control, support and/or development of local. 

governiHGnt is , the rcsponsihility of the "Ministry of Internal ..Iff airs and 
Local Government". 

5, Pattern of field organisation and relationship of field 

un its local authorities. 

5.1, AS- has been stated sub 3.2, , in reality there are three 
kinds of governing bodies., exercising national, regional and local duties; 
the field organisation is again and again a combination of three different 
apparatus, each with its own level and authority. Thus in each Province 
and each County there is a double or triple-deck structure. 

5.2, With regard to the national level it is important to mention 
the authority and responsibility of the Central Government upon the 
territory and the 'people , the foundation of general administration, which 
is exercised in the? 

(a) Province (the administrative territory at the first stage) 
by the Governor (Gubernur Kcpala Da.erah) , 

(b) ' - County or Regency (the' administrative territory at thc- 

SGcond stage) by the Regent (Bupati Kepala Daerah) and 

Municipali ty by the Mayor (llalikota Kepala Daerah), 
The Governor, the Regent and the Mayor -are the representa- 
tives of the Central Governiaent and arc with respect to genor^al state 

/matters 


natters responsible to the President j who is also Prime Minister. 

Regarding to the tochnic;al adiTiinistrativs matters the Governor, respecti- 
ve! v the Regent ora the Mayor, who are the territorial manager ajad 
consequently h-aci- of the people, are subordinated to the Minister of Internal 
(Horic) .iff airs .ana Local C-overnmGnt, 

5.4. The Daslc tas.-Ccs of these reprevsentativesof the Central 

Governaent ;ere; ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(a) to maintain law and order, 

(b) to supervise the field activitios , 

(c) to coordinato the central apparatus,. also with 
regard to the relationship between the central and 
the local apparatus, 

(d) to exercise duties in connection with his responsibility 
as tho territorial manager and head of the people, 

5.5, To perform these tasks, there is a civil service , spread' 
out through out the whole country , called "Pamong Pra/dja". This is an 
encient central administrative machinery, hierarchically consisting of ... 

(a) 22 Governors, 

(b) a number of Residents (in some area.s), 

(c) 309 Regents :uid 47 Mayor s , .. 

(d) a number of Districts-officers (in some areas) , 

(e) 3 ,00'G ■Sub-district-officers , 

(f) 4,7,035 Chiefs of villages. 


/The whole 
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The whole machinery? except the functionaries in the '/illa,ges ? 
consisting of 62,000 civil servants;, is maintained and financed by the 
Kinistry nf Internal Affairs and Local Government . 

5^6, It must be noted ? that ' the framGi.-K3rk of this field-officers 

is at the moment in transition, taking into consideration that the locgl ■ 
corporations are not only responsible to some definite functions as in 
colonial times , but must bo given the authority to be the territorial 
manager and the chief of the people , except the responsibilities mentioned 
under number 5.4., a,b, and c. 

This idea is already confirmed by ordinance and is in 
performing the transition of those duties to the Local Corporation, at 
the first as well as al the- second level. Thus for concerning the central 
general apparatus in the field-organisation, 

5,7, In the framework of Local Government, namely 22 Provinces and 

209 Counties + 47 Municipalities, the Governors, respectively the Regents 
and the Mayors, occupy the function of Loc.al Corporation Chief in the sense 
that the mentioned functionaries are Chief of the executive body. They 
ero also ox officio Chairman of the legislative body. In this way the 
double-deck construction in the field_organisation is united in one hand. 
This construction has many advantages, taking in consideration the un- 
pleasant experiences in past times, when the two occupations were separated, 
ilbove mentioned functionaries are appointed by the Central 
Government on the recomi^iendation of the local legislative body concerned, 

' ’/The candidate ^ 
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The candidate preferred must be "the best son or daughter" of the 
respective aiea, with some experiences in governmental matters. It is 
not necessary that this Central representative and Local -Corporation 
Manager possessed a govsrnmer.t;al occupation before its appointment,’ 

5,9, In the exercising of its two fold duty, the Governor is in 
some provinces assisted by a deputy Governor. Especially on the local 
field , concerning executive activities , there is an administrative 
Committee consisting of three to five appointed functionaries. Their 
duties in comiuittee as well as individually as functionaries with a full- 
time job are determined by the Governor, The same construction is in 
force in the second level, except the possibility to appoint a functionary 
as deputy of the Regent or Mayor, 

5.10 The legislat^jre. is -an elected hady, enlarged with members 
appointed from functional groups, par example representatives of military, 
labour union, civil service association and other functional groups. 

The number of members depends on the total population of the respective 
area, with the limitation of; ■ 

(a) on the first level 35 - 75 members, 

(b) on the second, level 15 - 35 members, 

5.11 /As is mentioned sub 5.7, the Governor for example is ex officio 
Chairman of the legislative body, 3h this capacity he is assisted by .a 
Deputj^hairman , elected by the members of the legislative body. This 

/occupation is a 
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occupation is a full_tj.Me job and consequently fully paid, 
about the structure of the local corporation s . concerning the governing level, 

. . Si 

■Present Local 

.GQvernmen.t , 6 „ gervices now wholly operating under the orders 
Services .. of local authoriti es . 

B^asically the province as the Local Corporation at the first 

level has the- duty to fiilfil... the special needs of its citizen at regional 

level, vri-th the authority to collect money for this purpose. This duty 

can be createc by the Local CTOvernment itself and comprises in general 

services with an intcr-^county nature ;and which are not maintained by the 

Central Ciovernmentt a 

6,2, Up to now the following services are determined by ordinance to be 


transferred by the Central Government to the Provincial Authority; 

(a) public worbs? 

(b) public health, 

(c) services on the field of agriculture, veterinary, 
fishery and forestry, 

(d) primary schools, 

(g) the supervision on road-communication, 

(f) services on the field of social and labour welfa.re, 

( g) small ■ .industry , 

(h) small mining and quarr,ylng , 

(i) housing. 

Most of this objects are already mainkined by the Province, while the 
remaining is still in transition. It is tho intention of the Central 

/Government to 
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GoTsrniient to transfer the central services as much as possible to the 
Local Corporation. 

6,3, On the field of revenue ^ beside its power to levy tax and 
retribution and to exploit undertakings j by ordinance is confirmed the 

transfer of the following tax-sources s 

& . . 

(a) tax on property, 

(b) tax on grounds, (roal property tax) 

(c) tax on motor-cars , 

and as a. share from the- Central income the Province gains; 

(d) 6o^ of the income-tax, 

(e) 90^ of the stamp-duty, 

(f) 75 % of the (business) company-tax, 

(g) 75 % of the tax on property, 

(h) 50^ of the import duty, 

(i) 50^ of the export duty, 

(j) 10^ of several exercise- duties, 

6,4, The Counties with its rural nature and its aspect as small 
provinces , are in fact charged with the duty to maintain services, which 
is not done by the Central as well as the Provincial government, outside 
the Municipalities, By ordinance is stated to transfer some duties , or : 
object by a Province to a County in its region. This is done in several 
■areas, at the same time to co32Gct experiences regarding to the separa- 
tion of powers , 

y /In general 
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6.5, In general the Counties 3.ro maintaining: 

(a) the- primary schools , which task is delegated by 
the Irovineo j 

(b) hospitals and clinics? 

(c) the roads on its lovol ? streetlightning , 

(d) markets and slaagbtc r-houses ? 

(e) services in the field of agriculture? veterine-ry, 

fishery and forestry to limit as determined by the 
Pro\’‘incc concerned? , 

(f) services regarding supervision on housing? building 
scheme? etc, 

6.6, The County has also the poorer to levy tax and retribution .and 
to exploit undent Likings, The ordinances stated the tr.onsfer of the 
following tax-sources to the County:'- ■ 

(a) duty on copra, ■ 

(b) tax in connection ivith the maintenance of roads, 

(c) slaughter-tax and tax on' restaurants. 

The kind of , local taxes and contributions is almost the s.ame as 
mentioned, hereafter for the 'municipalities, 

6.7, ■ 'imong the. thre-e kinds of types of local, gowommont, the Munici- 
pality must under the 'existing condition be recognized as the most 
complete one, A number is created in 1905 based on the decentralisation 
law of 1903, succeeded by other towns' in 1918 and round 195o. The kind 
of st^rvices maint.ained is at least what is mentioned regarding a County, 

/enlarged -with 


onlcij'ged with others which are appropriate to ^fcentre with a dense 
population in a more modern life. 

6.8, So we can restrict ourself to the part of sources of income 

consisting of the next groups; ■ ' 

(a) sources transferred by the Central Government, 

(b) tax, . 

(c) retribution, and 

(d) income from undertakings.- 

\ 

6.9, The transferred sources are; 

(a) the slaughter-tax 

(b) the tax on restaurants, 

(c) 30^ of the income-tax, 

(d) 90^ of the small income-tax, 

(e) , 90^ of the tax on wages. 

The tax-sources of importance are: 

(f) the amusement tax, ■ 

(g) the tax on advertisement, 

(h) the street-tax, levied from owners of houses 
along important streets , 

(i) the tax on motor vehicles, 

(j) the tax on dogs , to restrict rabies. 

As retribution sources we mention: 

(k) market places, 

(l) slaughtery-houses , 

/bathing 
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(m) bcthing establishments j 

(n) hospitals 'aid clinics, 

(o) waterworks, 

(p) grounds, 

(q) supervision on building construction. 

6,10, Since 1962 b;/ ordinance- the Municipality is granted to exploit 
different kinds of undertakings within ^the limitation of its local power, 
except on the field of trade, for the purpose of satisfsdng the needs of 
the inhabitants and for gaining revenue. This possibility comprises 
locd^at all level. . 




Centrol Servi cos 

7, Kind,, of organisat ion and function of FjerviccH. 

supporting T,ocn.l 
■Authority . 

7,1. Central organisation and Methods Office and .any similar unit 
in mayor ministries having loc.al field units. _ ■ 

(a) Since 1956 is installed the "Institute of Public ' 
Administration" (Lembaga Administrasi Neg-ora), which 
in a few years has enl.orged its activity to train 
personnel in the field of public adminlstr-a-tion* 

In the field of local administration an attempt is 
made at training local personnel in finance matters, 

(b) Mentioned institot.-i.-m nn +.'^ i._ 
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the disposal of agencies outside the head- 
office in Djakarta, 

7,2, Research and training institutes, dealing with local government 
matters, . 

(a) Some universities have- installed a school in 
Social Sciences and Politics? which also 
comprises puhLic and Local Administration, 

(b) A college is maintained by the Ministry of Internal 
Aifrars and Local Government, T,dth a capacity of 

■ 80 candidates a- year. The study lasts 3 ye,ars and 
is imostly stiH oonoentratod on general administration 
to train personnel as field officers, 

(c) For each Province is organised a training- 
centre, on .an avcr.age of 6o c-andidates a year. 

The training lasts 1 to 1-|- yc.ar, Mghteon centres 
■are already established. The candidates are 
graduated from Senior High Schools, The study 
comprises general -and loctil administration, 

7,3, The organisation or agency used to maintain standards of 
recruitment ;and to exercise general personnel management service for 
local government staff. 

Not yet fully established, A start is made by 
the assista ce of the Institute of Public 
/dministration, ; , ^ /The extent 
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7 , 4 , The Gxtrja'fc which a central geverment personnel office has 
Ourisdiebton over wholG government service and is able to foster 

training .anr’ ooope^®''^^^^ among field personnel of different services. 
( ) The Finance, i.c, the "Office of Personnel 

M-^tters” (Kantor Urusan Pegawai) has the supervision 
_ j-ding all government personnel matters, 

(b) In tho fi®ld of Local Administration the Ministry of 
jj^^ 0 rnal ilif-nirs and Local Government, especia3J.y the 
j^^^ision of Local Government is in charge with this ■ 

. .. laatto^’ with the possibility to delegate it to the 

■p^Q^nces in connecting with personnel matters at the 




ggoond level, 

Gentr.al budgeting and planning agencies. 

1959 is installed a Nation, al PLanaing Board, "Dev;an 
pe-rontjang Negara" , which prop-ared planning and its 
Viiidget for the National Council. 


gencies lor local autnonuxes, 

,g local authoritic s submitted their plan to the 


j 4 ipistry of Internal Affrdrs and Local Cjovernment to be 
•hrought forward to the Ministry of Fina-nco for decision 


.uthorities 


established 


nal staff association- for local authority personnel 

/Government or 


Iljt established 


4 d 
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'/ .,9, G-07emnant or norugoverni'iient agencies concerned with improvement 
of local governnc!it. 

(a) This is the responsibility of the Ministry of Internal 

t 

affairs and Local Governnent 3 especielly the Local 
Governaent Division, 

Kon_ government agencies jare not yet established, 

(b) Sich Province within its are-a has the semic duty 3 
according to the power given to the Governor as the 
executive ins trance 3 to supervise the local authorities 

, at the second level, r 

7,10. Forms of the financial assistance, audit and supervision, 

(a) Financial assistance is given to the loc,al authority, 
based on the local yearly estimate , in the form of; 

i) generol grants according to. the deficit in ' 

the budget, 

ii) compensation regarding cc-ntral duties exorcised 
by the loc.al authority, 

iii) special grants for the performance of local duties, 
which incident^ally must be subsidized. 

(b) IJith regard to the general grants , attaaption is made to 
transfer central sources of income to the local bodies, beside the 
effort to formulate a system of subsidizing, \*ath' sufficient stimulation 
for the local authority to hold high the principle of autonomous power, 

/n,l, to fulfil 
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n.l. to fulfil locel duties with appropriate local seuroGS of income, 

(c) The sum of assistance is fixed by the Ministry of 
Internal iiffairs and Local Government in cccrporcition \d.th 
the Ministry of Fin-once, It must be mentioned, that this 
gremting system comprises all the activities or aU the 
services , without consideration which Ministry was 
responsible to that service before it is transferred to 
the locel authority. 

(d) Tho loG.;l .annual budget at the second level must bo 
submitted to the respective Governor for approval, \ihile 
the budget at the first local level must be submitted to 
the Central Government, i.c, the Ministry of Internal 

• /Ifairs :and local Government, This procedure gives power 
to the authority on higher level to verify all the local 
activities, 

(c) Consequently the yearly local account needs the approval 
of the mvontioned authority at tho higher level , with the 
exception, that the account of the Provinces are verified 
by the Central Auditor (Dowan Pengawas Keuangan), 

(f) With regard to tho supervision, the mentioned' powers 

indicated the dominating position of the Central (government, 
which is finally responsible for the whole government. 

The Central Go'yernment has also the authority to control 

/the local 
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tho locai activities on tho spot, 

8. General . 

ilny gcncr-:J- directive or promulgated .government policy about 
development of local authorities and the decGntralisation of powers and 
responsibilities to them or other agencies of locol elg, 

district administrations where there is no local authority. 

8.1, The explanation above concerns in general the local -authorities 

at the first :and at the second level. According to the Local Government 
ordinance there must be a third level, which can bo compared \l.th the 
Rural Divstricts in England. Below that level is in existing the ancient 
autonomous village , which will bo fully modernized, , 

8.2, It Is the aim. of the National Council to realize this form of 
local government and in the meantime to modernize and develop the villages 
to become units of the third level. This scheme, embracing a total of 
soro ,Ghd,'re8e S56 x 10 = round 2,500 nex-i local corporations is a large 
undertaking, but politically Important to intensify government activities 
for the uplift of the people in remote areas, 

f^,3, . Beside the finance matters , important is naturally the problem 
of staffing, likexdse the separation of power between the second and the 
third level. It is the intension of the Goyemment to st/.-irt this programme 
as soon as possible with a pilot project in each Province, 

9, Relationships in general between the ministries responsible for 

agriculture, education, health, housing and, other specialised ser'd-Ces with 


/local 
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local autboritiGs, 

3.1. Ih .af,ro«tioncd Mir^strls. have to do .ith tho I^ovinco 

as the local .att^ntlcs ,at the Host lo.ol, to „hioh the, have t.ans.et.cd 

the pefformaacG of their functions or nart of -if ^ u 

'-3X1. or 0 , part o± it, /myhow after the- 

-aholca. the .olatlonshlpo «et ho maintained, hecause ol the neeponslhlllt 

Of the Mlnletn, nogaadlng to th. national polio, and to the teohnl,ne In 

the penlonnanoe of the m fact the local authonlt, le monel. In 

ohane-e With honeohold mattene, aoooadlng to „hl=h It le ncsponsimo to the 

inistn, of Internal ,lffairs and local GoTOrnment. 

3.1. in case the ehole eenvlco 1. transferred, consec.nentl, the .hole 
ihld organisation. In the perfo^ng of some, national activities, the 
Concerned Mnister needs the- consent of tho 

„ 1 si ■ Authority to connect . its 

lomer apparatus. On the oth-r oidp -iv, -i-v, 

otn„r siae, in the c.ase that only a poi-t of , the 

work IS transferred, it must be- necessary to divide th 

00 Qivicie the organisation , which 

niay weaken the apparatus as a whole. ■ 

9*3* Is is stated before nf+r-« +u ^ 

„ ^ «garding to finance 

matters, the, local author! tv h-c? + -i a. 

or.d Local G , . . 

financial assistance. , Consequently this 

‘ Is .oUlged to face end to tachle the different, need, of the 

other Ministries , about matters uhlch are stran. to It X ^ 

«at be consideral th • eddltion 

fed the aim of the Central Government to transfer central 
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9.4, III the transition period many problems arc faced relating 
personnel matters, namely which regards the legal status, scale of salary, 
nomination, dismissal, resignation and so on. Basically is worth the rule, 
that the transferred personnel becomes local personnel with a central 
legal status, while after that nominated persons become local personnel. 
Moreover must be taken in consideration the capacity of the local apparatus 
to face personnel matters to entire satisfaction. 

9.5, Last but not least in every day practice 'is faced the problem how 
in general to promote the knowledge for a better comprehension of the 
structure of local government, its relation as is known by central officers. 
Lack of knowledge in this field means confusion in the transferance and in 
the performing of local scr-vices, the way to servo the people more effectively 
and with more satisfaction. 

10, Main prohLems of local authorities and priority needs for assistance 
and supervision, 

10.1, The first problem is how in general to enlarge the knowledge 
needed for a better comprehension of the base, structure and goals of local 
government, with regards to political as well as professional administrators, 
both in the local and in the central field, 

10.2, Secondly, how to promote local administration as a basic means 
of government by the establishment of special institutions with o, centre- 
in the capital of the country and agencies in each of the 22 Provinces to 
foster capaHe executives and personnel on lower levels. 


/¥ith regard to 
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¥ith rGg;?a'‘d to supervision, by the ocntrsl governiuGnt to the 
activities of the local government at the first level, respectively from 
the first level to the second, the apparatus nee(^ to be enlarged mth 
fully qualified .and experienced administrators, 

10,4, To th3+ purpose assistance is needed; 

(a) to promote the assistance and activities of associations, 

(b) to establish special institutions , 

(o) to gat teachers, 

(d) to supply the material needs, 

(e) to send trainees abroad. 
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/ (1) The Constitution of Japan and Local Autonomy 

The existing Constitution of Japan x-^ras enacted in 1947. 

The keyuote of this supreme law is democracy and as one Of 
the pillars to support it the principle of local decentra- 
lization is firmly estahlished therein. Spealsing specifically, 
the Constitution sets up a chapter on local s elf -government , 
in which it provides that; 

1. The organisation and operations of local public 
bodies shall be fixed by law in accordance with the princi- 
ple of local autonomy. 

2. The local public bodies shall establish assemblies, 
and the heads of all local public bodies and the members of 
their assemblies shall be elected by direct popula.r vote 
within their several communities. 

3. The local public bodies shall have the right to 

manage their property affairs and administration and to 
enact bye-laws, : 

Even under the 01c Constitution, fu-ken (prefectures) 
s-nd shi-cho-son (municipalities) were legally recognized 

/as local 



as local rolf«go-'?erning bodies, and adininistred their ovm 
affairs with a certain degree of autonomous - power , but the 
relations between the central and local go''- 0 rmients were 
not based on the principle of rendering as-istancs and 
cooperation with each other, as at present, and were 
rather of a nature in which these local governments were 
subject to the direction and supervision of the central 
government , 

(2) The ildmin is t native Organization of the Central Government 
.Sn outline of the administrati-e organization of the 
Central Government is shown below s- 




>Iini strj of International 
Trcae and Industry 

I I'linistry of Transportation 


l^Hnistry of Postal Sor'Tices 
Ministry of Labor 
Ministry of Oonstruction 


j Ministry of Home Affairs 



National Public Safety CoDMission 

National Capital Region Redevelopment 

Commission 

Kinki Region Redevo'i cprnent Agency 
Administrative Management Agency 
Hokkaido Itevelopment Agency 
Prime Prevention Agency 
Economic' Planning Agency 
Science and Technology Agency 

(Headed by a minister of Sbato) 
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There are cases inhere a central ministry, in carrying 
out its affairs, conducts them hy establishing local estab- 
lishments of its own. Such local establishments consist of 
a first-class lo'-al brasnch office responsible to some 
extent for general control of affairs and a secondary local 
sub-branch offices smaller in scale thans the former =, 

(Please refer to Innex.I). As administration has grown more 
complex and tended to extend over a wilder area as a result of 
the local establishments poses a problem from the standpoint 
of over-all administration. . 

(3) Local Public Bodies 

With respect to local public bodies, there exists , as 
their basic legislation, the Local Autonomy Law enacted 

i ' 

simultaneously with the Constitution, and this Law provides 
for their kinds, organization, powers, operations and other 
pertinent matters. 

As basic local public bodies there are ” to-do-fu-ken ” • 
(prefectures) and ” shi-clio-son ” (municipalities). '^ To-do-fu-ker^ ^ 
or local public bodies on prefectural level' are larger local 
public bodies which include within their respective juris- 
diction the units of shi (clties) , cho (towns) and son (villages). 


/Note s 
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Notes is to the eharscter of these local public 

bodies, reference is invited to the material 
entitled ’’Local Government in Ja.pan” which the 
Japanese government submitted to the EROPA 
session held in Tokyo in 1961. 

In addition to the aforementioned ordinary local public 
bodies, there are special loc<al public bodies , such as a special 
ward, association of local public bodies, property ward 
and development corporation. The de^’-elopment corporation 
is established jointly by severe,! local public bodies for the 
purpose of carrying out projects under a program of over- 
all development of a certain specified area, and has been 
authorized by the resent amendment of the Local Autonomy Law, 

Thebrdinary loca.1 public bodies, as constituted at present, 
in the whole country will be found in Annex II. 

II Affairs of the Local Public Body 

An ordinary local public body mainly deals with a very 
wide range of affairs mentioned in the following s~ 

1. Maintenance of local orders. 

2, Control, of public facilities, including parks, roads, 
bridges,. end rivers, 

, 3, Management of public utilities, such as water- 


/ 4 . 
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4= Control 'of marine and land transportation facilities. 

5, Corrcrol of schools, la'boratories , libraries, civic 
halls, and affairs relating to the promotion of 
education and culture, 

6. Control cf public health, sanitation and social welfare 
facilities such as hospitals, housing, public nurseries, 
homes for the aged, and garbege-disposing stations. 

7,. Mfairs relating to public health and sanitation 

including cleaning, disinfection, prevention of noise Sij&d 

those relating to the refinement of .public morals . 

8. Prevention of crimes j'lprevent ion of disasters, emergency 
aid in case of an accident or disaster, ajid maintenance 
of traffing safety. 

9, Relief of and assistance to the poor, the sick, the 
physically handicapped and the like. 

10., h ' ilffra relating to labor relations , such as adjustment 
of Icobor disputes, 

11. Execution of projects liko afforestation and river 
control, city planning, and land improvement. 

12, Census registration rand registration of inhabitants. 


/III. 
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Ill Central Services provided to Local iuthorities 
(1) The Ministry of Home Kfairs 

The Ministry of Home Affairs is set up as an agency 
responsible for general control of the State affairs relating 
to local autonomy. 


The affairs of the Ministry are in the main as fo3-lowsj- 

a. Planning and drafting systems governing local 
autonomy and elections for public officej etc. 
and assuming responsibility for their operation 
and guidance. 

b. 'Promoting liaison and cooperation of local public bodies 

with one anotlB r as well as liaison between the State and 
local public bodies. 

c. Disposition of affairs relating to fire-defence. 


The planning and drafting of systems governing the organi- 
zation and operations of local public bodies is divided into 
various fields, such as local administrative system, local public ser 
-loe system, local finance, system, public- ope rated enterprise 
system, and local tax system, and bureaue and sections of the , 
Ministry of Home Affairs are respectively responsible for develop- 
ment of plans according t o t he functions they ? re in charge. 


/Furthormore , 





Furthermore j whone-'.ror on importont reform uith respect 
to the locol system is be Crorried out, it is customory for 
the motter to be c'orefully studied beforehand by the Local 
System Investigation Council, an advisory body to the 
Prime Minister which is composed of persons concerned with local 
public bodies and those of learning and experience. 

(2) Training and Research Institutes of the Central Govern- 
ment dealing with Local Public Bodies, 

a. The College of Local Autonomy 

In the Minis try of Home .If fairs the College of Local 
Autonomy is set up as institute to give advanced training to 
local public employees and to conduct, in addition, funda- 
mental studies on local autonomy. 

Notes As regards the Collage of Local Autonomy, please 
refer to the material entitled ’’The College of 
Local Autonomy” presented by the Japanese, Government 
to the 1961 Tokyo Seminar. 

b. The Fire-defence College and General Research Insti- 
tute of Fire-defence Affairs relating to fire-defence are 
at present conducted with the operating unit of shi(city) . 
chg(town) and son (village) as the center. The Fire-defence 
College is established in the Fire-defence Agency, the central 

administrati-'"c- agency for fire-defence, and conducts advanced 

/education 



of cities 


e du c at ion and t r a in ing t o fire 
i'.owns and villages. Besides, 


-defence personnel, etc, 
a fire-defonce research 


institute 


IS SG'i 


un in the P ire-defence 


The Police, .College, Regional. Police Schools, rand Scienti- 
fic Police Research Institute 


Ifhile it is provided that police affairs are currently 
to be conducted mainly by to (metropolis ) , do (Hokkaido) 
fu (Urban prefectures) and ken Crural) prefectures), the 
police college is established in the Police Agency, the 
centrrol administrative agency for police, and a regional 
police school in the Regional Police Be re au, a local branch 
office of the Police .tgoncy and they give executivo-development 
training to their respective police, personnel. 


d. ' Others 

In addition to the foregoing, leach central ministry 
has a. research institute on raai^'ers pertaining to the 
affairs under its charge, and its research results 
are presented . in various forms to local public bodies 
and utilized .by the latter. 

(3) The Local Public Service System and the National Personnel 


' i;-;-,' tothority 
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Except for special cases like police and education 
administr-’tions . A local public body enjoys complete 
independence in n^.tters of personnel, and employees in 
general, as a rule , are to be appointed or dismissed by the 
head of the local public body to vhich they belong. 

The central government may, by law, only establish 
basic standards for the local public service system a,nd 
extend' its cooperation and technical advise in accordance with 
such standards „ 

The Local Public Service Law is the basic legislation 
governing the local public service, and it pro^rides for 
establishment in each local public .body of either a personnel 
comirission or equity commission which is to play the role 
of the National Personnel viuthorltyCwill he described below) 
in the national service. 

A statute establishing basic standards for personnel 
administration In'^^olvlng national public employeos is the 
National Public Servise Law, rand the National Personnel 
Authority, as a national ragency chrarged with the responsibility 
for securing compliance with these standards, is' placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Cabinet, Subject to the National Public 


/Service 
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Service Law, the National Personnel .'iithority is empowered to 
develop, coordinate, integrate and order policies, standards, 
procedures , rules 5 and programs and to recommend legislative 
and other necessary action with respect to appointment and. 
dismissal of national public employees , their compensation acd 
other conditions of work. The activities that the National 
Personnel /iUthority performs in accordance with these powers 
do not directly make of local employees their objects, but 
as .such activities .are always taken as criteria, or for 
purposes of reference by the personnel commission, etc* of a 
local public body, they have .come, to exert, indirectly, a vital 
influence on local public employees. 

(4) Central Government Plans and Programmes Related to 
Local Public Bodies 
(a) Local Finance Programme 

Simultaneously with the compilation of its budget for each 
fiscal year the central govern ment draws up a local finance 
prograinme, in which it estima.tes all the administrative expendi- 
tures and revenues ofthe local public bodies as a whole. 

This -programme collectively shows the central government's 
contemplated basic policy toward n.11 local public bodies for 

of , such a programme' is the greatest concern of all local public 
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In outline of' the Local Finance Programrae of F.Y, 1963 
will he found in /innex IV 

(h ) Local Bond Prograciirie 

1/^henever a local public body contemplates the issue of 
a long-term local bond, it is necessary, for the time being, 
to obtain the permission of the Minister of Home fif fairs or 
the governor. In order to determine its basic policy for 
such pomission, the Ministry of Home Iff airs, prior to the 
commencement of each fiscal year, estimates the needs and 
fund sources of local bonds and then draws up a ■ local bond 
programme, Ihis programme, in which the amounts of issue 
that are expected to be permitted for their respective 
purposes, are given together with the information on the funds 
which are to bo guarauteed by the central government for 

the flotation, of local bonds, is an important ma.te rial for local 
public bodies, especially in their investment activities. 

The Local Bond Programme for F.Y. 1963 is shown in Annex V 
(c) Others • \ 

The central government (the Economic Planning ,:lgency 
acts as the planning agency f ortho central government as a. 
whole) as •^/roll as each ministry itself establishes various 
long-range or single-year plans, on an over-all basis or speci- 
fically on the alfairs under its charge. Most of these plans 

/are 
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( 5 ) Central Go’^ernraent Budgetary Control on Local Public 

■ Bodies. - . 

In the compilation of their budgets 5 local public 
bodies enjoy complete independence except for one special 
exception. The Ministry of Finance, the central adminis- 
trative agency responsible for compilation of national budgets, 
has no pover directly over the budgets of local public bodies. 
However, since the revenue from the na.tional treasury amounts 
to about one-half of the r^alar revenues of all,. local public 
bodies 5 it cannot be denied that the budget of each local 
public body is greatly influenced by the policy under which 
the central go^’-ernment has compiled its annual budget. 

The special exception to local autonomy where the central 
governinent (Ministry of Homo if fairs ) takes part in the 
budget compilation of' a local ' public body is the case when 



(6) Central Organizations providing ;^unds for Local Bonds 

(a) Go^'-ernment Funds 

Each fiscal ye.ar, about 70 per cent of the total Issued 
ajiiount of local bonds is financed by government funds. Both 
the funds of the Funds Management Division, Ministry of 
Finance, and the funds of the Simple Life Insurance Division, 
Ministry of Postal Services, are called by the .name of 
'’Government Funds" vhen they become sources for funds for 
local bonds s the former consists of the surplus cash' of the 
Postal Savings Account and the General Account and of several 
reserve funds of the central governments the latter is 'the ' 
accumulated reserve fund in the St ate~operatecl simple life 
insurance and postal annuity businesses. 

(b) The Financial Corporation for Public Enterprises 
Besides these government funds the Financial Corporation 

for Public Enterprises, established as a public corpoivation 
with national funds in 1959, supplies a large amount of low-interest 
and stable funds for various public enterprises nianaged by 
local public bodies. 

(7) National Associations concerned with Local Public Bodies 
There are three nation-wide a,ssociations organized by 

heads of local public bodies s National Governors /issocia-tlon 


/of City 
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of City Mayors and National Association of Tovms .and VUlfc.ges, 

Also, there are three nation-srido rassociations , tlio raembors 
of vhicli are cliairnen of assemblies of loca.l public bodies; 

Nrotional Assoc hat ion of Ciiairmon of Pr9fectur.al 'ssemblies. National 
Association of Cli.airmon of City Assomblias and National Asso- 
ciation of Chairnon of Toafn and '^^’illege Assemblies , These 
organiz-'^tions hare an office of tliolr own in Tokyo j and while 
cooperating afith one -‘'.nother p3.ay an a.ct”’^"e part on the central 
political stage for tho canso of local autonomy, expressing 


their views and intentions to th- central gossornment and 
in’'*3stigating mattors concerned with local autonomy. 

(8) National Organizations of Empleyees of Local Public bodies 

(a) Employee Organization 

Ordinary eiaployoos of local public bodies aro permitted to 
form associations or other employee organizations rjithin the 
respective 3 is diet ion of the local public bodies for the 
purpose of negotiating a^ith proper authorities for compensation 
and other conditions of work. At present such employee 
organizations are formed in many of the loc'^.l public bodies, 
and, as their virtually nation-wide fedorations, there are tho 
All- Japan Prefectural and Municipal '^dorker’ Union and the 
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Cb) Mutual- aid Itssociations , 


Ip art from the aforementioned organization horoing the 
character of a labour unionj employees of local public bodies 
have org.anj-zad various types of mutual-aid associations for pur- 
poses of mutual-'oid in roccordance with the provisions of the 
Local Public Xr.iployoos’ Mutual- aid Associations Law. Some of 
these associations are nation-wide organizations while others 
. are notj but even those not • organized on a nation-wide basis have 
formed a na.tional federatiojn of their own. 

(9) Forms of Financial Issistanco of the Central Government to 
Local Public Bodies (see last page) 


(a) Local Allocation Tax= 

. ^ (now 28.9^) 

Each fiscal year a certain fixed ratic/ of the revenue 
derived from national taxes -income tax, corporation tax and 
Liquor tax - is nllocatod among local public bodies under a certain 
fixed formula of allocation based on the has i.c amount of 
financial demand and the basic anoimt of financial receipts of . 
each local public body. Thanks to this device each local public 
body is enabled tj) secure a fund to maintain- the minimum level 
of administration considered necessary. This fund is a 
completely independent source of revenue of the local public body, 
and differs in its character from the national treasury’s subsidy 
and allotment described below. , , 

/<t) 



(b) Expenditures from the Hationr.1 Treasury 
For the purpose of carrying out its policies or when 
it considers there is p, specirl need fron the stnndpoint of 
the financipl resources of p locpl public body, the centrp.1 
government mpy grunt p subsidy from the nationpl treasury to 
the local public body, .Lgpin, with respect to those affairs 
that are conducted by a local public body and which are conceriied 
with the interests of both the central government and. the 
local public body, the central go'^erment should . issue ...an 
■^lotncnt ' f ren the national treasury* 


Today a large ameunt of. such subsidies and allotments are 
given by the central ’.government for the projects covering many 
fields which ^re conducted by the local public bodies. 


■Is these subsidies and allotments have their uses 
clearly specified, they constitute financial assistance to the 
local public bodies, but, on the other hand , they could also 
te come a means whereby each central ministry may exercise 

1': V' ^ . 'd 'V d w d d'. ■ ■ . ^ , ’J. 

its control ovec local administration to an unwarranted 
degree tiurough/tboi^-^dlatrlbutloh, ©f th©- present moment, the 
question of liquidation and rationalization of extremely small 
subsidies and allotments is under consideration P.nd study by 
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(10) iludits of Local PuLlic Boclios by the Central Government 

Even in the natter of audit, s, a local public body is 

indepcndont of the central governmont and has an audit conimittee 
of its oun. The Local Autonomy Law provides that the Minister 
of Hone Affairs may exercise financial surveillance over a local, 
public body iwhon deemod nocessary, but this Article may 
be invoked only in the case of an exceptional situation. On the 
other ‘hand 5 ::a local public body may voluntarily ask for an 
audit by the central government. 

In the central government there is Gsta.blished the Board of 
Audit j which, because, of the nature of Its work, is independent 
of the Cabinet and audits the \Arhole. range of the financial affairs 
of the State* Of course, this BocsSB. of Audit is not, in principle, 
authorised to conduct audits of a local public body, but the 
accounts concerning those affairs which the governor or he.ad of 
a municipality carries out as an org.an of the State naturally,. 

In cone the object of audits by the Board of Audit, and, besides,: 
local finances .,.u, o :il.eo subject to tho sane audits to the extent 
of the subsidy or a.xZ '^t merit received from the xj.u,tional treasury. 

(11) Central Supervision of Local Public Bodies, 

As described before, the relations between the central 
government and local public bodies are. based ,6n the principle 
of assistance and cooper. at ion and are not of a nature in X'Thich 

/direction 
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direction and sripervisicn are exercised Icy the central govern- 
ment. As to the forms of cooperation of the central govern- 
nnnt with local public bodies 5 the Local /ntonomy Law provides 


as followss — 


(a) The Minister of Hone ’ffairs may make any pertinent 
technical adtice or ro commendation in order to contribute to the 
rationalisation of the organization and operations of a local 
public body 5 cither voluntarily or at the request of the local 
public body. 


(b) Tlio GQnpotont Minister may make any pertinent technical 
advice or rccoiimondation to a local public body on natters under 
his jurisdiction either voluntarily or on the- basis of the results 
of the audit conducted at tte request of the local pub 3 _lc body. 

As a form oftJentral supervision of a local public body. 
Parallel with financial surveillance by the Minister of Hone 
Affairs mentioned in (10) above, the Prime Minister may take 
a series of' measures to ensure the proper management of 
off airs by a local public body and its head, but this is a system 
established solely in anticipation of the emergence of an 
exceptional situation. . 

Hoter As for the details of. the Local ;lllo cat ion Tax System 
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-innex I Main Local Branch Offices of Central 

Ministries 


Ministry 


External Or'; an 


Ministry of Jlistice' 


.Xo c al B ranch Office 
’smaller 


Larger 


Legal Affairs District Legal 


■Bureaus 


Affairs Bureaus 


Goreection 

Regional 

Headquarters 

Regional Offenders 
Prevention & 

Rehab il it at ion 
Comrais s ions 

Immigration 

Offices 



Public Safety 
Investigation- 
Agency 

Regional Public 
Safety In^’esti- 
g at ion Bureaus., 

District Public 
Safety Investi- 
g at ion 'Bure aus . 

Ministry of 

Finance 

Regional '^inance 
Bureaus 

District Finance 
Off ices 



Custom Houses 

Br an ch- Gust oms 


Tcox Administra- 
tion .Agency 

Regional T.ax 
Adrainis t ra t ion 
^ Bureaus 

"Haxat ion 

Offices 

Ministry oi 
& Welfare , 

Health'.. 

Medical Affairs 
Branch Offices 



Regional Narcotic 
Irn’'est ig.^t or ’ s 
’Off ices : a 



Cl) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


Ministry of Agriculture 
& Forestry, 




Regional Agri- 
cultural Adminis- 
tration Bureaus. 

Statistics and 
Survey Offices . 


Food Agency Food Offices District '^orc^ri'' 

Forestry Agency, Regional Forestry Forestry 

Offices, Offices. 


Ministry of 

International 

Trade & Industry, 

Regional Bureaus 
of International 

Trade and Industry 

Ministry of 

Transportation 

Regional Maritime 

Transportation 

Bureaus . 


Regional Port 

Construction 

Bureaus . 


Regional Land 

Transportation 

Bureaus , 


Rerional MGtoolo-_District._ _ 
gical Cbsorva- 'iletoological * ^ 


tories. Obseiryatorles 


Kinistry of Postal 
Services. 


Kinistry of Lr-bonr 


Ministry of Construction. 


Regional Post cl 
Inspection Bur ecus. 

PiG^^ioncl Postcl Post Offices 
Services Bm-ecus, 

Pkegionr.l Rn.dio 
Regulctory 
Bure c us , 

Locnl Post cl 
Scuings, Offices. 

Local Post Office 
Life Insurance 
Offices , 


Prefecture! LcLoar 

Let our Stand-crds 

Standards Inspection 

Off ices ^ Offices. 


negioncl Cons- Construction 
t rue t ion Bur e cus . Off ice s et c , 





Prefecture 




The Str.te of Ordinary Local Public Bodies 


Population K-uirdoer of ilunic-ioalities 

”*city Tomi village 


Hokkaido 

5,039,206 

29 

144 

48 

Aomori 

1,426,606 

8 

31 

28 

Iwate 

1,448,517 

'■'2 

28 

23 

Miyagi 

1,743,195. 

K 

59 

8 

Akita 

1,335,580 

8 

41 

23 

Yamagata 

1,330,664 

12 

■ 26 

8 

Fulmshlrflca 

2,051,137 

Id 

62 

’•V 

44 

Ibaro,ki 

2,047,024.. 

16 

'' ^ 40 

36 

Tochigi 

1,513,624 

^v’ 

‘t 

■’29 

> 

10 

Gumma 

1,578,476 

IS' 


35 

Saitajma 

25430,871 

23 

35 

36 

Chiba 

2,306,010 

19 

63 ■ 

13 

Tokyo 

9,683,802 

11 

20 

10 

Kanagawa 

3,443,176 

14 

23 

1 

Hiigata 

2,442,034 

20 

51 

45 

Toyajna 

1,0324614 

9' 

;.21h : ’ 

9 

Ishikawa 

973,418 

7 

28 

7 

Fudmi 

752,696 

7 

22 

10 


Gifu 

^G^zuoICci 

■Mchi 

Kie 

Shiga 


Okayama ' 

Hiroshima 

Yamaguchi 

Toloishima 

lOagawa 

Ehime 

Kochi 


1 jG-.jS y 399 
2,756,271 
4,206,313 

1? 485 5 054 


842,695 


?5^oto 

Ij 993, 40 3 

OSccka 

5,504,746 



• 3,906^487 

Ifara 

781,058 

■^iakayairmca 

1? 002, 191 

Tottori 

599,135 

'Saxmari© 

888,886 


Ij 670, 454 
2^184,043 
1?602,207 
847,274 
918,867 
Ij 500 ,687 
854,595 


13 

45 

43 

13 

52 

IS 

22 

55 

19 

12 

41 

18 

A 

40 

7 

7 

35 

2 

27 

IS 

2 

• 2Q .2 

77 

0 

■:8 

14 

'25 

7 

37 

7 

4 

32 

4 , 

8 

34 

19 

12 

68 

16 

12 

87 

10 

13 

35 

9 

4 

40 

9 

5 

36 

3 

11 

45 

17 


4:92 




ir- 


Cl) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Fulrucka 

4,006,679 

16 

73 

12 

Saga 

942,874 

7 

25 

17 

Nagasaki 

1,760,421 

8 

54 

18 

Kumamoto 

1,856,192 

11 

44 

46 

Oita 

1,239,655 

10 

36 

15 

Kiyazaki 

1,134,590 

8 

26' 

15 

Kagoshima 

1,963,104 

15 

70 

13 

TOT^Jj s 

93,418,104 

557 1 

,964 

885 

Notes 

(1) Population data 
of. 1960 nationa 

. is based 
>1 census . 

upon the 

resui 


(2) . Number of municipalities is mode up as of 
September I 5 1963. - 



hinex III 


■lie Structure of the r.-- - 

Qi riome /If fairs 


(Con3ult..nts) (?r:rii,-r33ntlr- ?. ,‘~“T 

b-UT / ( iXr"? ?/p 1 -h r» ^ f 4 TT- 

i.ttached Or,<?an . '”' 




... .* .. > 


ninistc 


~i 


(Minister’s ,• b. , ~~i — — - - 

Secretr.rj.'it ) ^"'''■^^^nitration fp-i .-,^4.,- „ ._, ' — ~ , 

'' -dureau) (finance (Tv.x r.UTf-^ 

-:areau) Burer.u) /ff.-. -irc - 

, ^ , ^.^-x Golledcfe 

' x'ureau) ° ' 


■Secretary Officer 
Hesearch Officer 


;neral iff^ir; 
Section) 


(.i3.ministration (sif^^-i-i.-vn ' 

Section) Sect ion)" ^s^tio'-'- ^ (Genera; 

^ 1041 ..rural Tax if fair' 


(Documonts oi; 
Public Service 
Section) 


ction) Sectioi 


CJ.ocants Section) CConpanso.tion 

Section) 

(Improvement 

Section) 


(public Oervice 

Personne:. (Mnnagemei.t c°t?ordG^°ilS?i' 

Soctlon)5ivlsi: 


Section) 


(Local 
Bond 


(Fixed Invest 
Assets gat ion 

Cj* ^ JL • \ TH. • 


nSSetS aatinn 

Section) Section)Divisi 


(Public 
Enterprise 
Section) 

(Finance 

.^^construction 

Section) 

(Pie search 
Section) 


25. 


U^rrcornal Organ •- Firo-defence Igency) 

(Director of Firejclofenco .'Igency) 

(Vice-Director of Firo-defence Agency) 

■w h i m i I ki M W I .m ill 

(General '-f fairs Section) Fire-defence Colle^ge) (Fire-defence 

Laboratory) 

(Education Section) • 

(Prevention Section) 


Innes: 17 The Local Finance Programme for F.Y. 1963 

(In Unit of 100' million yen) 


Clas s if 1 c at xon 


Mf:: — _™_»— — — — — 

rencG Clas s ii icat ion Reference 


il, iippropriations B. Revenues 


Compens at ions 

9,821 

I. 

Local Tax 

10,582 

(a) ' Salaries 

9,569 

(a) 

Ordinary Tax 

10,068 

(b) Pension & 

252 

(b) 

Special, Purpose 

514 


Retire Tax. 

JLllowanco . 


II, General Adminis-5}416 II. Local Transferred 358 

t rat ion. Ta,x. • 

(a) Expenditure with 2,929 (a) Transferred Road 345 

National Subsidies or . Tax. 

iHlotmonts . 

(b) Expenditure not acco- ^ansferred Special 

mpanied with National 2,487 Tonnage iax 

Subsides or Allotments.. 


Classif icatiori Refc; 

;rence 

Glassification Refar 

once ■ 

; ■ A : 


# P « 

o 


Iir, Public Bonds 

1, 044 

III. Local iillocatiori Tax 

5,503 

IV i Maintenance 1 Repair 

534 

(inclusive of teffipor£,ry local 


V. Investment 

9,143 

special allccation grant) 


l) Local iJ-lotment for 


IV. Expenditures of xfcticnal 


National Undertaking 

421 

Treasru:^’' 

7>224; 

2) Entjrprisos ’»/itli subsi- 
dies ic Allotments 

5, 512 

a) ils.tional Allotment for 
Compulsory Sducation 

1,786 

a) Public Viorks 

5,020 

b) Other ordinary iALlotment 

1,973 

b) Unemployment Relief 

492 

c) Public ¥crk 

3,132 


3) Enterprises iiot aceompa- 
ni^ed with Subsidies or 
llLlotments 

3,210 

d) Uneraploymient -Rjliof 

e) Grants to iiunicipalities 
\irhere located Furnished 

321 

a) Ordinaiy Construction 

3,109 

National Facilities 

12 

b) Restoration of disaster 

101 

V, Local Bonds 

997 

Expenditure exceeding Average 

VI. Bents A Charges 

605 

Standard ■ in Non-Local Allo- 
cation Tax Body 

278 

VII. Miscellaneous Revenue 

1,067 

Grand Total 

26^336 

Grand Total 

26,336 




liuiox "'T Th .0 Local Bonds Progr^mmo for FoY, 1963 


Classif ic 

at ion F 

'.Y.1962 

F.Y.1963 

Balance 

ii, Gend 

r^.l Account Bonds s 




1. 

Ljat jrpriso v'itb. : 

■ai 




Gon ,'ral Subs icly ^ 

155 

185 

30 

2, 

PiGst oration, of 
Disaster, 

235 

175 

60 

3. 

Conipulsary Education. 

,155 

190 

35 

,<1 

, ‘"j: m 

High School. 

50* 

' 90 

•10 

5- 

Gleaning 

■10 

55 

15 

6. 

General Enterprise 
not accorip'^nied with 
subsidy. 

65 

85 

20 

7. 

Oljaiipic . 

10 

10 

0 

8, 

Deniote He g ion. 

10 

10 

0 

, 9. 

lllotmont for 
¥. at icnal Und e r- 
tahing . 

130 

130 

0 


' * 

28, 


__ 





• ..QU'" 

.s i- laibi Ic Ent G rpr is e Boni 

»r ft 



1, 

■ Hr^rbour 

45 

58 

13 

' 2'. 

^'imply Waterplant 

37 

41 

,4 

CO 

Butchery 

10 

11 

1 

4. ■ 

Beueraoe 

175 

220 

45 

5. 

Reg iorj 1 Do ug 1 opnont 

2R7 

129 

142 

6. 

Forestry, 

TOTviL s 

(32; 

(12) 

554" 

f 1 ^ Y 

.-Oil. ' 

759 

(3) 

13}... 

205 

C. 

Public EntorjprisG Bonds . 




1. 

Power 

150 

165 

15 

2. 

^'/aterplrnt . 

■U25 

soo 

175 

3. 

Industrial Water 

Supply, 

150 

215 

. 65 

4. 

Sub- way 

170 

200 

30 

5. 

General Transport at ioii . 

0.4 

86 

. jS 

6 . 

Others . 

42 

55 

13 


TO Toil I 

, .. : '■ , . 

961 

IX'Sl 

300 

Specif', 1 Local ?3onds 




1. 

Residence, 

40 


d 

: : *':^G 

2. 

Hospital 

77 

89 

a::y:v42)^l 

3. 

Other Establishments 
relatino-;: to health and 
iiliiiiliiiohiii 


67 





(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

$ 

TOTAL s 

175 

200 

25 


(12) 

(15) 

(3) 

GRAHD TOTAL s 

2 ,540 

3,150 

610 

I 

Funds 




Govermiont Fund's . 

1,779 

2,033 

254 

Publicly-Subscribed 
Funds . 

761 

1,117 

356 

Open Market , 

210 

260 

50 

Financial Corporation 
for Public Enter- 
prises . 

245 

330 

; ■ 

Foreign Market. 

90 

162 

72 

Others 

216 

,365 

149 
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GEIJTRAL SERVICES TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IH INDIA 

1. basic data ; GEOGRAPHIC AHD DEMOGRAPHIC 

The Indian Union including Jararmi and Kashmir and Sikkim 

has an area of 1,261,511 sq. miles. . Politically it is divided 

into sixteen States, which are substantially uni-lingual and 

comparable in area to . the major States of Western Europe like 

France or Germany, and nine Union Territories under the direct 

( 1 ) 

administration of the Federal Government. 


(1) 

Qt State; 

Area. 

Pouulation 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

106,286 

35,983,447 

2, 

Assam 

47,091 

11,872,772 

3. 

Bihar 

67,196 

46,455,610 

4: « 

Gujarat 

72,245 

20,633,350 

5* 

Kerala 

15,002 

16,903,715 

6. 

Madhya Pradesh 

171,217 

32,372,408 

7. 

Maharashtra 

118,717 

39,553,718 

8 « 

Madras 

50,331 

33,686,953 

9. 

Mysore 

74,210 

23,586,772 

10. 

Orissa 

60,164 

47.., 108 

17,548,846 

11. 

Punjab 

20,306,812 

12. 

Kajasthan 

132,152 

20,155,602 

13. 

Uttar Prac^esh 

113,654 

73,746,401 

14. 

West Bengal 

33,829 

34,897,279 

15. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

86 , 023 

3,560,976 

16 . 

Nagaland 

6,366 

369,200 

Union Territories”, 

1 . Delhi 

573 

. 2,658,612 

2. 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,885 

1^351,144 


Manipur 

8,628 

780,037 

4. 

Tripura 

4,036 

1,142,005 

5. 

Andamans 

3,215 

63,548 

' 6* 

Laccadives 

11 

..'24,108 


7. Goa,Diu & Daman 
8'.. Dadra & Uagar 
Haveli 

9. Pondicherry 


1,426 

189 
• 186 


N.A. 
K • A • 


Telugu 

Assamese 

Hindi 

Gujarati 

Malayalam 

Hindi 

Marathi 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Hindi 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Kashmiri 


/At the census 


„ 2 . 

At the census of 1961, the population of the country was 
437,235,082 with an average density of 339 per sq, mile. The 
annual rate of increaso is 2,2^, By religion the population is 
85^ Hindu, 10/^ Muslim; 2 Ji Christian; 1.7^ Sikh; G. 6 /? Buddhist; 
0.5^ Jain and .03^ Zorastrian. 

The population is prodominantly rural, 359,435,607 or 
82 , 2 ^ of the total live in 564,718 villa,ges. These vary in 
size from state to state and are of the nucleated type, 
except in Kerala where farmsteads are scattered. The smaller 
village unit predominates. Agriculture is almost the only 
occupation of the rural population. Agricultural holdings are 
small, and the methods of cultivation traditional. Village 
housing is poor and there are few modern amenities. Literacy 
in the villages is considerably less than in urban areas* 

The total urban population is 78,835,939, and the number 
of towns is 2690, counting as towns all areas inhabited by, 

5000 or more people. The pace of urbanisation has been rapid 
since 1921*' From 10.2^ the urban population has increased to 
17.^ in 1961. VJhile the older towns were based on political, 
religious or military functions, the newer tovms are based on 
industry or commerce. More than a third of the urban population 
is made up of migrants from villages, coming to towns in search 


/housing is 



noiising is Inadequate, and cities are faced with vast problems 
or housing and slum clearance. There is as yet little planning 
so that most towns present a picture of over grown villages* 


There are a dozen major languages and a host of minor 

(2) 

dialects spoken in the country. Most of the manor languages 
have great literatures and cultural traditions of their ovm ex- 
tending over several centuries. Hindi is spoken or understood 
over the greater part of Northern India. English is studied as 
a second language at the secondary stage in all schools and rs 
the inedium of instruction in some.' University education is 
largely through English. All over the country, therefore, there 
are considerable numbers, perhaps about 25^ of all literates, 
understand English. It is, at present, the language of communi- 
cation betvjeen the States. Literacy is 24^ and is fast increasing, 
though not as fast as one might desire. 


Internal communications, are fairly well developed. There 


/are 35^395 


/ o\ 

The number of Speakers of the 

Language 

Hindi ) 

IJ rdu ) 

Hindustani) 

Punjabi ' ) 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Tamil 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

■ ' ^ , Kannada . 

■ , Malayalam ' 


principal languages of India; 
Number of Sneakers 
149,944,311 


32,999,916 

27,049,522 

26.546.764 
25,121; 674 
16,310,771 

14.471.764 
13,380,109 
13,153,909 
’4,988,226 


1 



» 4 - 


ai-e 35y395 iuiias of reiilwayG; over 5 ,000 ra 
ways, 144,000 miles of surfaced roads, and 
unsurfaced roads. IhG road inilaage per 100 
miles. Most of the principal towns are li 
services. Telegraph and postal facilities 
of the country both, urban and rural. 


ilss of inland v-ater- 

’250,000 miles of 
» 

square miles is 31 
nkea by internal air 
exist in most parts 


1 1 ,. 


"irT O ^ 
ili,u - 


'OKI 


CAL FACTORS 


India is characterised by a fundamental unity of culture, 
outlook and traditions which transcends the many apparent diff- 
erences of race, language, religion and caste and the enormous 
distances that separate the different parts of the country. 

This cultural unity vjas achieved early in the history of the 
country and has withstood every challenge and has been streng- 
thened in the process. Political unity, on the contrary, has 
been both difficult to achieve and to maintain. India's poli- 
tical history may indeed be seen as a constant struggle between 
unifying ' and disintegrating factors, an alternation between 
loosely knit and autocratic empires and conditions bordering 
on anarchy until the establishiaent of British rule during the 
nineteenth century. The British created a centralised and 
, ' ' efficient modern a.dministrative machine and a political system 

■ for the whole’ country.; ' The etructuro of the government set up 
I' was bureaucratic and' its spirit strongly centralist. 

' independence"' ' 



i-.i’uci' i-:a6penaence this spirit of centralism has persisted. It 
-'-.L-.G Deer; pov*erfull 7 reinforced by national planning for econo- 
mic and social development and by the necessity of holding in 
check the centrifugal forces of regionalism and linguistic and 
caste loyalties from breaking the unity of the country. The 
problem of decentralisation can only be considered in the con- 


text of the paramount need for maintaining the unity of the 
country. 


There is an ancient and nearly, universal tradition in 
the country of the raanageaient of the coaraon affairs of village 
by village folk in their primary assemblies or panchayats. 

'Though weakened considerably by the bureaucratic centralisation 
of the nineteenth century and the growing interdependence of 
villages under modern economic conditions ,■ this tradition may yet 
serve to some extent as the basis of a limited decentralised 
democracy in rural areas of the country. 


Local government in India has a long history and alterna- 
tes,, between "brief spells of institutional development and prog- 
ress follovred by long periods of stagnation and even recession. 
The first attempt to set up. local government was made in 1686 
when Madras was made a Municipal Corporation on tiie prevailing 
English model, with a fully elected Council, Mayor, alderman 
and common councillors, chosen by burgesses and invested with 
a power to levy a rate , and administrative and judicial functions. 


/The attempt 



soon revised. Municipal Corporations were set up in Calcutta and 
Bombay in 1726. In other urban a,reasj Municipal Committees came 
to be established only after 1840. Since then, however, the 
development of municipal government has been continuous. Greater 
powers were devolved on municipal bodies and their constitutions 
were gradually liberalized. Follovring the Montagua-Chelmsford 
Reforms in 1919, local government iras democratized, nominee 
councils being replaced by elected councils and official chair- 
men by elected non-official chairmen. Today most urban areas 
elected councils based on adult suffrage, and democratic muni- 
cipal institutions may be said to be well established. 

The progress of rural local government has been, by cont- 
rast, very slow. The first rural local institutions v/ere small, 
quasi-official committees appointed by the Government to admini- 
ster 'local funds' and look after education, roads, and certain 
medical services, following the decision of the Government of 
India to decentralise these services in 1869, In 1882 a defi- 
nite policy of establishing a general net i^ork of "mral local 
authorities as an instrument of political education was enunci- 
ated by Lord Ripon the Viceroy. As a result of this District 
Boards and Taluk and Circle Boards were established throughout 
the country. The failure to provide the new Councils with 

' ' ' 
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obstacles in the -way of their development and there was little 
progress in local rosponsibility. The next fonyard step follow- 
ed the Report of the Decentralisation Goiiiiaission in 1909 when 
the Government decided upon a policy of resuscitating village 
panchayats. A new era in the development of rural local govern- 
ment really began only after the Reforms of 1919 when it came 


under the control of Indiem Ministers, Through comprehensive^ 
legislation adopted in the twenties district and taluk or tehsll . 
boards, with elected presidents and majorities, were 'set up and 
endowed with both wider functions and increased powers of taxa- 
tion in all the Provinces of India. Panchayats ware given a 
statutory basis and were established in larger numbers in some 
of the provinces, ■ ■■ 

But since the twenties, when this great spurt in local 
government occurred, its progress has again been extremely slow. 
In the two decades before the Second World vJar, there was a great 
deal of experinientation with the constitution, areas and powers 
of local bodies hardly providing any time for them to take root. 
They have suffered from a chronic lack of finance due to the 
general economic depression. Adequate machinery of guidance 
and control was conspicously absent and there was no significant 
growth of a civic sense. Local government suffered also from 
the apathy of the general public ,as much as from the treatment 
it received- from a centralising bureaucracy. A century of 
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development iiad resulted in wide spread net work of mral boards : 

and a few thousand village Panchayats. The vast majority of the 
villages had no self-governiiig institutions of any sort. The 
local bodies which had beon set up could hardly be described as 
functioning effectively on the eve of independence. 

The present structure of rural local government is almost 
wholly a new creation. It has been fashioned anev.r to meet the ■ 
needs of economic development and it may ovon be said that it 
is a by-product ox the Goimunity Development movement launched 
in 1952. It is the result of an effort to translate into 
institutional, terras the nationalist political ideals of village 
autonomy and democracy. It has been brought into existence in 
great measure by the initiative and drive of the Union Govern- 
ment . 

III. TliE BROAD PATTSM OF CBI^TRAL MD STATE 

■ GOVERHMEHTS v ; h/D 

The present constitution of India was adopted in 1949 
and brought into opera.tion in 1950. It provides for a democra- 
tic, federal aiid parliamentary system of responsible government. 

India is a union of sixteen constituent States and a number of 
Union territories. The legislative powers of the Union and 
States are enumerated in detail in the Union, State and 
Concurrent legislative lists- which; form the. .seventh schedule of 



the Constitution. But a measure of flexibility has been intro- 
duced in the distribution of legislatiya authority by provisions 
enabling the Union Govarnment to act in the State sphere in emer- 
gencies and uhen there is any need.. 

The head of the State is a President elected by the 
Union and State Legislatures for a term of five years. He is a 
constitutional ruler and acts on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers headed by the Prime Minister. The Council of Mini- 
sters is collectively responsible to the Lok Sabha which is the 
lower House of Parliament, It has a raembership of 500 and is 
directly elected by territorial constituencies each returning 
a meraber on the basis of adult suffrage. Its term is five years 
but- it may be dissolved earlier. The Upper House, known as the 
Ray/a Sabha has about half the ra-ambersliip of the Lower House 
(236) and is indirectly elected by State Legislatures. A few 
members are also nominated-by the President for distinguished, 
service in arts, letters or .administration. One third of its 
membership is renewed every, two years. Its position is distinct- 
ly subord.ina,te to that of the Lox^er House. 

The pattern of -State government is - identical, A Governor 
appointed by the President for 'a terra of five years is the cons- 
titutional head and a Council of Ministers with, a Chief Minister 
advises the Governor in the discharge of his functions. It is 
collectively responsible to the Lower House of the State 
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Legislature. The legislature is hicameral in nine states and 
unieanieral in the Si:'Ghers. Lower Houses .3.rG directly elected 
hy adult suffra.ga in single nioiaher territorial constituencies. 
Its term is five years, but it may be dissolved earlier. Second 
chambers are chosen by indirect election in part by electoral 
collegss ropresentativG of local aithorities and in part by the 
lower House. A few seats are filled by nomination. 


Govornaionts b 
British conventions 


oth at tiiG Centre and in tho States follow 
of Cabinet Government. Parliamentary 


procedure is similarly modelled on the procedure of the British 
Parliament . 


' 

: V '■ 

r;:# ■ 


The Constitution sets up an integrated .judiciary with 
a Suprerae Court at tho apex and a riigh Court in each of the States 
with a hierarchy of lower courts. The independence of the 
judiciarj;" is assured by the Constitution. The judiciary is 
both the guardian of the Constitution and of the fundamental 
rights of the citizen guaranteed by it. 



IV, 


PA’h. 


OF URBAK GOVBBKMSHT 



There are over 2800 urban local authorities in the 

■■r©pio|lt:ajr;;-;ahehs^fa§d:;:;:|*haf;lhigh:if'h;l|ih:h 

Municipal Boroughs and Councils in tho lessor towns; (iii) about 
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•550 Notified Areas ^ Town Areas and Town Panchayats; (iv) 83 Can- 
tonement Boards and (v) 50-60 Improvement Trusts, Development 
Authorities 5 Housing Boards and other miscellaneous local 
authorities. 

Municipal Corpor,ations are distinguished from other Muni- 
cipal bodies by the larger range of their pov/ers and resources. 
The governing authorities of a Corporation are: an elected 
council of SO-150 members, a standing committee for finance and 
general purposes, conunittees for educa-tion, improveraents, works, 
medical relief, markets and gardens and for other functions,' 
and a Municipal Commissioner appointed by the State Government 
and vested by statute with a clearlj?" defined field of executive 
authority. A Corporation has an elected Mayor and a Deputy 
Mayor to preside over the meetings of the Council. 'Functions 
are divided into obligatory and discretionary. The latter 
include po^'fer to undertake any measure likely to promote public 
safety, heaMtii, convenience, or instruction. The resources of 
the Corporation are drawn from taxes on property, animal and 
vehicles, professions and callings, ' license fees, service 
charges etc., the octroi, .theatres etc. income from remunerative 
enterprises and froi'a grants-in-aid from the State Government. 

The set up of municipal government is fairly uniform 
throughout the country. In a municipal borough or municipality 
the governing authorities , are a Council and a chairman. The 
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uouncii is eiuctod by wards of the towns and the Chairman is 
alected by tns Council. There is a iiiunicipal comraissioner or 
secretary who is tno principal executive officer. He is usually 
drawn from a state-wide co-dro; of executive officers and may be 
transferred from one municipality to another. Municipal func- 
tions are classified as obligahcory and optional.. A municipal 
council functions through a number of standing committees in 
the discharge of its functions. The main sources of revenue are 
taxes on property and circurastances, taxes on professions, enter- 
tainments, the octroi, taxes on carts, vehicles and, animals, 
service charges, license fees, incorae from property, and remu- 
nerative enterprises, and grants from the State Government. 

The State Government excercises supervision and control- 
over municipal bodies. It calls for periodic reports^ its 
officers inspect the nunicip-al offices and xrorks. It has power 
to suspend or supersede municipal authorities and to act when 
they fail to carry out their statutory duties. Municipal accounts 
are audited hy State auditors who have powers to surcharge 
illegal and unwarra.nted expenditure. ^ 

Other municipal bodies consist of nominated members or 
are merely official agencies. 

■ iPanchayati.Raj is the .name' of the present system of 

/rural local 



rarai iocax s^-li-govoining insti'cations which have been raostly 
established since 1959. In its objectives as well as its scope 
and content Panchayati Fiaj is different from any reform of local 
government attenptsd in the past and is an administrative revo- 
lution with immensG potentialities for future advance. It seeks 
to effect a lundcimental change in the centralised bureaucratic 
administrative apparatus which independent India inherited from 
the British. This development may be traced to the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Five Year Plan, "that village Panchayats 
should be orgsmically linked with populCir organisations at a 
higher level and that by stages, determined in advance, democra- 
tic bodies should take over the entire general administration 
and general development of the district or the sub-division 
perhaps other than such functions as law and order, administra- 
tion of justice and certain functions pertaining to the revenue 
administration." 

A Study Team under Shri Balwantray Mehta which examined 
the progress of community development in India ‘in 1957 wrote; 

"So long as wo do not discover or create a representa- 
tive and democratic institution which will supply the 'local 
interest, supervisions and care .necessary to ensure that expen- 
diture of money upon local , objects conforms with the needs and 
wishes of the locality', invest .it with adequate pox^er and 
' assign- to it appropriate finances,, wo, will never be able to 


excite local initiative in the field of development." 

The Committee recommended the creation of "a single 
representative and vigorous democratic institution to take 
charge of all aspects of development v-jork in the mural areas." 
"Such a body if created, has to be statutory, elective, compre- 
hensive in its duties and functions, equipped with necessary 
executive machinery, and in possession of adequate resources. 

It must have the power to make rai stakes and to learn by making 
mistakes, but it mst also receive guidance which will help it 
to avoid making mistakes. In the ultimate analysis, it imist be 
an instrument of expression of the local people's will in regard 
to the local development." (¥ol. I 25). 

The Coi'nmit tee sketched a three tier systera of rural local 
government with. the Village Panchayat at the base, the Panchayat 
Samiti at the intermediate (bloc) level, and the Zilla Parishad 
at the district level. The Coromittee recommended that these 
bodies should be organically conjaected through their membership 
and serve both as units of self-government as well as a unit of 
planning and development. 

The policy of . democratic decentralisation recommended 
by the Committee was accepted by the national Development Council 
and, the implementation of the' policy which began in 1959 is now 
"■nearly complete* '-The. resulting, structure of Panchayati Raj 

, . ; '.'/is outlined 
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The new local authorities are in three tiers, Village, 
Bloc and District, are hierarchic and organically linked. At 
the base of the stmcture in all the States except Madras, 
Mysore, Kerala and Janrau and Kashrair, is the Gram Sabhal the 
primary village asserabl;/ of all adult residents of village and 
the Village Panehayat which is a snail representative body for 
the management of village affairs. The functions of the Gram 
Sabha are to discuss the annual budget, administration report 
and development works to be undertaken in its area. A recent 
study team .that exsiiined the working of the Grara Sabha has 
suggested that in order to secure the development of a 'par- 
ticipating democracy’ Grara Sa.b has should be given a more 
important role in the scheme of Panchayati Pia,1 with power to 
review the working of the Peaachuyats. 


Tlae Village Panehayat s have a .menbersiiip of 5-31 the 
average being 15 mombers elected in wards or at large by the 
adult residents of the village. Seats aro reserved for women 
and the scheduled castes. The Preside.nt and Vic.e-Prosident 
are elected by the Panchayats thomsolvos in all the states 
except Asscmi, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh where they are elected directly by the residents of the 
village. The terms of the Panchayats vary between 3 and 5 years. 
■Alraost the entire rural area of the country is covered by 203,049 


/Panchavats- 
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Paiicliayats, 

Panchayat Saaiti is the- next higher authority. Its 
jurisdiction is coterrainous u'-ith that of the Comunity Develop 
mant Bloc of uhich there are 5149 functioning at present. In 


approximately h'df of 


anchayat Sainitis have been set up. 


These are in the ton State 
lemented legislation estab 


nhich have already adopted and imp- 
ishing Panchayati Raj institutions. 


The Panchayat Samiti is indirectly chosen in all the 
States except Ass 3 .ni and. Mysore. In these States they are direct- 
ly elected and are also known by a different names ilnchalik 
Parishad and Taluk Development Board. The me.mbership of the 
Panchayat Sauiti includes all President (Sarpanches) of Pancha- 
yats within its area, membors of the Union and State legislatures 
(viithout voting rights) and a few ocqpted members ropresenting 
women, scheduled castes and tribes and cooperative ba.nks. In 
Orissa and Madras a second momber is elected to represent the 
Panchayat s by the membors of all the p3.nchayats. The Maharashtra 
the Samiti includes the local members of the Zila Parishad with 
the addition ox two Sarpanches elected by the Peaichayats, and 
coopted representatives of women and scheduled castes and co- 
operative institutions within the area. 

The highest tier in the scheme of Panchayati Raj is the 
Zila Parishad. It . is coterminous in .most cases with the old 


■/revenue districts 
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revenue districts of uriich there are about 300. In Assam, 
houGver, the sub-division is the area and in Madras there has 
been a bifurcation of the old revenue districts to form 21 new 
Developmont Districts. The metabership includes the Presidents 
of the Saniities, M.L.As, M.Ps:^ and a few co-opted women, represen- 
tatives Of scheduled caste's and tribes and banks and persons 
interested in rural development. 

, The new rural authorities are intended to be units of 
local self govornnent for the provision of municipal services 
as well as instruraents for economic and social development. 

The assignment of po’jers and functions to the different tiers 
has been made with this end in view. Functions are ^classified 
as obligatory 'and optional in all oases and include developmental, 
work. The v/ork of Yillage Panchayats includes besides the pro- 
vision of safe drinking waterj drains, streets, lights, saaiita- 
tion etc. wolf are and cultural functions such as the maintenance 
of maternity'' and child v^olfare centres, reading rooms, libraries 
etc. Their functions include participation in planning village 
production programmes in agriculture and the execution of. 
developmental works in the vills-ge. 

The Panchayat Samiti's functions are primarily develop- 
mental, but include the nornio.1 functions of local government, 
such as education, health, rural sanitation, roads, and minor 
irrigation. It plans and executes developmental activities 
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in the fields of agricultural production, animal husbandry, 
pisciculture, etc. Etccept in Msidras, it supervises and controls 
the Panchayats uithin its area, and the budgets of the Panchayats 
need its apioroval. 


The role of the lila P.arishads venries considerably among 

the States. In Rajasthan, Itadras, and Puxijab it is an advisory 
and coordinating body. In other States it is given some exe- 
cutive functions in regard to secondary education, roads and 
health and the allocation of grants. Where the Zila Parishad 
has no executive functions it may be said that the system of 
Panchayati Haj is effective only in one of two tiors. 

The scheme of Panchayati Raj in Maharashtra is distinctive 
in several ways. It aims at a far greater degree of decentra- 
lisation than has been effected in other states. The Zila Pari- 
shad is the principal authority to which authority is devolved. 
Unlike in other states the whole range of local adiainistration 
in the fields of welfare and development at tho district level 
is brought under popular control here. District field officials 
of the teclmical depar-tments are subordinated to the Zila 
Parishad. The services transferred include agriculture, educa- 
tion, health, cooperation, vrorks and the necessary finances. 

■"'•' The Zila Parishad is unique also in that it is directly elected 
by ■■■the ■■: adult voters in the 'district .. The Panchayat Samiti is 
u hdt ^a' cprporate , body and its main, function is the execution of 
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the plans and progrannies of the Zila Parisiiad for the develop- 
ment of the area •vrithin its jurisdiction. It has powers to for- 
mulate plans for its area and to propose additions to the land 
cess. But filial decisions rest with the Zila Parishad. The 
Saraiti's role is relatively unimportant in the scheme of decen- 
tra,lisatioii. 


The finances of rural local bodies are derived from 
taxesj licenses and fees, voluntary contributions and gre.nts 
from the State Government. A variety of taxes may be levied' by 
these authorities. These include taxes on property and circun- 
stances, houses, professions transfers of property, vehicles, 
animals, agricultural land, a terminal tax, -octroi, land cess, 
and many others and license fees for carts, bus stands, stalls, 
thebutres, etc. Some of 'chese must be levied, while others are 
optional. The State transfers to them lo.nd revenue , local 
cess on land revenue, proceeds of surcharges on stamp duties and 
the proceeds of entortainmonts tax, and makes both bloc and 
specific grants, hearly 10 $ of the revenue of local authorities 
is derived from grants made by the State Government, 


VI. UhlOI i lilhlSTRiaS ih'D STATB DEPAETMEKTS PROTIDIhG 


Though local government is a state . subject and is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the State Governments the Union 


/Government has 
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Governraent lias been taxing the’ , most active interest in its 
di^velopment . The Planning Comjnission and the Ministry of 
Coiiimunity Development, Cooperation and Penichayati Raj have been 
energetic in the developnont of rural self-govemnent as a 
means of securing the' participation of the people in national 
economic development. The recent advances in the sphere are 
largely due to their initiative and drive. The Ministry of Health 
is concerned with the development of cmanicipal and metropolitan 
government. The Union Ministries and the Planning Corniiiission 
formulate in close consultation witli State ministers and depart- 
ments 5 all-India policies in regard to local government, provide 
fiimncial and technical assistance, and carry out research. 


In all the States there are separate Departments of 
Local Self-Government and in some States more than one depart- 
ment vhich are responsible for the development of local self- 
governing institutions. These departments are knovn by differ- 
ent names in the several States s Planning and Panchayati Raj 


Department and liealth. Housing and Municipal Adninistra.tion 
Department (Andhra Pradesh^ Rural Development and Local Admi- 
nistration (Madras) , Urban Development and Public Health Depart- 
ment and Cooperation and Itural Development (Maharashtra), Depart- 
ment of Community Devolopment and Panchayats (Bihar), Panchayats 
and Development ' Department ' (Rajasthan) etc. These Departments 
; hay© oier all control of , .'local, authorities, extend the necessary 

/guidance and 
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guidance and financial support for their prograiaines, coordinate 
the Sictivitios of the different functional ministries in their 
rel 3 .tion,s to local authorities, provide for inspection, control 

LI 7 responsible for the efficient func- 
tioning of local soli -gove Thing institutions. 


and audit and aro gene 


V II. THE FIILD OliGAIilSATIOii OF C3NTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
im ITS RELATION TO LOCAL GOVEFiTIMENT 


Every State is divided into districts. These have an 
average area of some throe thousa.nd square miles. They are 
combined to form 'Divisions on the one hand and divided into 
sub-divisions, taluks, and villages on the other, for general 
administr.a.tive purposes. The areas for the field administration 
of technical services, like agriculture, health, education, pub- 
lic forks, correspond in large measure to these administrative 
divisions. At the district level most of the technical services 
have field officers whose crork in the district is coordinated by 
the District Collector. 

Tlio introduction of Panchayati Raj has necessitated a 
redefinition of the relationship betvreen the field personnel of 
the technical services and the new local authorities. At the 
district and the Samiti level the senior field staff of the 
technical departments have been brought in as advisers and are 

/required to 
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required to attend meetings of the Zila Pari shad and Panchayat 
Saniti. The technical staff for extension uork in tho Bloo 
level has heen placed under the Chief Executive officer (B.D.O.) 
of the Samlti administrative! '■ and carries out the plans and 
programnes of the new local authorit?/. An attempt has heen made 
in this way to secure the best technical advice for local 
authorities in the making and execution of their programmes in 
regard to agriculture, health, education and public works. 

yill. PRSSEKT LOCAL GOVEhHMElMT SEE\riCSS 

The services wholly operating under local authorities 
in India are for historical reasons few. It may be recalled 
that in origin local authorities were auxiliary agencies to the 
field administrative units of a highly centralised governraent 
and only gradually they were entrusted vfith a larger share in 
the nanagomrnt, of tho sorvices devolved on thorn and undor the 
strictest surveillance by the district and divisional officers 
of the State Government. Most services on the developmental side 
continue to be divided between the field agencies of the State 
Govornnent and the now local authorities e.g, Gduc.:..tion, 
hospitals, public works, irrigation, agricilturo and animal 
husbandry, etc. In tho field of civic amonities, however, 
thetpontrol of local authorities is greater. In other x-j-ords, 

/ the degree of 


the degree of decentralisation of powers has not been such 
as to endm local authorities ^ with: complete control of any 
service. Law and order, revenue, and judicial administration 
remain conplotelp out of thosphOTG of local authorities and 
under State field agencies.' There is thus a dual system of 
local administration, one under the field agencies of the State 
Goverrinent and the other under the new local authorities. This 
has been a distinctive feature of local self-government ■ in India 
since its inception. 

IX. CENTRAL S3RVICES IK SUPPORT CF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Local authorities in India, as elsewhere, are creations 
of the State Legislatures.; The ambit of their powers and their 
obligations are prescribed by the latter in statutes rules- 
under them. The compliance of Local authorities with the law is 
secured by administrative procedures and judicial sanctions. 

In all States in India there are, as we have noticed, one or two 
Departments primarily concerned with the development of rural 
and urban local govornmeiit. Most of the technical departments 
of the State Governmant, particularly the departments of 
Agriculture, education. Public Hr:alth and Finance have close 
functional relationships with local authorities. The activities 
of the State Government in their relationships with local 


/authorities may 
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authoritios nay be broadly analysed as? (i) General 
administrative guidance^ (ii) Technical assistance; (iii) Assi- 
stance in the field of . personnel and training; (iv) Financial 
help and (v) The correction of errors, excesses or negligence 
which local a.uthoritios are ]jablG to, due to inexperience, over 
much zeal, or faction or other cause. 

(i) Administrative Guidance 

Administrative guidance includes a large variety of 
services? from prescribing standard forms of accounting registers 
budgetary forms, model bye-lavrs, procedures for meetings, tenders, 
etc. to advising local authorities when requested on day to day 
problems and the issue of circulars from time to time on oroblems 
that need attention. Though the 0 M units in Stats Governments 
are not known directly to assist local authorities, a considerable 
element of 0 & M work is to be found in the administrative guidance 
of the State Local Self Government Departments. Orderliness and 
regularity as well as speed and performances are among the aims 
of such administrative guidance. To a great extent this is the 
field of the Departments of Local Self-Government in the States. 

(ii) Tochnical Assistance, 

The volume of technical assistance- rendered to local 
authorities by functional departments is enormous. In the fields 


/of public health, 
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of public li -alth, agriculturo, animal husbandry 3 the execution 

of public works, town planning, local authorities are advised 

* 

and assisted by the higher qualified technical staffs of the 
State Governinents both in the field and at Headquarters. It is 
a noteworthy feature of the schene of Pancliayati Eaj that the 
field of officers of the State Technical Departments like agricul- 
ture public works, a,nd Health, have boon directed to atteBd 
nieetings of the Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. What is 
really important is the continuous, consultation botween the 
field staffs of the Stato technical dopartmonts and of local 
authorities in the planning of erogrammos of X'jorks and in their 
implementation.' ■ 

(iii) Assistance in Personnel riecruitpent and Manage.ment 

State assistance in regard to the recruitment and. training 
of the staffs of local authorities or in introducing modern methods 
of personnel ad.ministration has not boon developed to the extent , 
necessary to secure local authoriti :s tho .most coimpetent profess- 
ional services or in a manner that assures the control of local 
authorities over their own staffs. The higher administration, 
executive and technical staff of both municipal and rural local 
authorities are members of State Seimrices, recr.iited by the 
Public Service Commissions in the States, sub^ject to the rules of 

/their services. 
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rvieosj and on loan to local a.uthoriti8s. Local autho- 


rities thenselvGs appoint only the lower categories of their 
employees. The St ah e Government prescribes by rules the quali- 
■fications, emoluments, conditions of service, and disciplinary 
rules for all local government servants except the purely clerical 
-and manual employees. As establishment grants given by Sta.tes 
the control of the State governments in this sphere is -"eal. 


For the recraitnent to the subordinate Pa,nchayat raj 
services a State Panichayati Raj Service Commission at. the State 
level and district services commissions have been set up In one 


of tlie States (Piajasthan), Elsewhere Appointments CoDjaittees set 



up by local authorities rocruit personnel (Andhra) 


Araong the urban authorities the city of Calcutta alon 
has a Municipal Service Comission for recruiting its staff. 
Others recru.it their staffs through Selection Coiiraittees or 


■ppointnrent 


uthoriti 


Some 


the Public Service Commission to 


ciuit its staff 


There has been little assistance in the training of 
i.iunlcipal e.mployees by the State. Governments . The question is 
under the consideration by the Union and State Governments. 

The training facilities that exist are those' provided by the 
Indian Institute of Public Adrainist rati on which runs short term 
courses for municipal administrative personnel, by some of the 
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Universitios which offer a diplom course in local administra- 
tion and by tho Bombay and All-India Institutes of Local Self- 
Governnient which run training courses for the employees of nuni- 
cipal authorities ' at the graduate as well as at a lower level. 

The assistance rendered by the Central and State Govern- 
nents in the training of the staffs and non-official members of 
rural local authorities under Panchayat Raj as been significant. 

A country wide not work of training centres has bjon established 
to train the nenibors of the extension staffs, administrative 
personnel, and non-official laenibers of local authorities, and 
selected menbors of tho legislatures in rural work and community 
developmento At the cpox of these institutions there is a Ration- 
al Institute for Study and Research in Community Development 
and Panchayat Raj. This large and imaginative programme of 
tra.ining has been the result of the initiative of the Ministry 
of Coimaunity Development, Cooperation and Panchayat! Raj, and 
is largely financed by the Union Govornment, 

Institutions for research in local government ares (i) the 
National Institute for Study and Research in Community Develop- 
ment?, (ii) the Indian Institute of Public Administration; 

(iii) Association of Voluntary Agencies for Dural Development", 

(iv) The Central Institute of Training, and Reseaicli in Panchayat! 
Raj maintained by the All- India Panchayat Parishad; and (v) the 
Bombay and All India Institutes of Local Self-Government. The 


/first is 



first is maintained by the Ministry of Comunity Development. 

The others are unofficial and voluntary associations, but are 
financially assisted by the Government in varying degrees. 

(Iv) Financial Assistance 

In the field of finance local authorities have not yet 
developed a solid base for their autonomy, through the full 
utilisation of their powers of taxation or other sources of 
revenue. In part this is due to Iw agricultura.1 productivity, 
and in part due to the unwillingness of elected councillors to 
assume responsibility. Central financial help to local autho- 
rities has been substantial in recent years amounting to as much 
as 7C^ of the total expenditure of local authorities. Central 
assistance has been mainly in the forra of grants. A grants-in- 
aid code, based on principles of equity and designed to secure a 
minimum national standard of social services, is slowly taking 
ahapo in the non-progressive state such as Madras and Maharashtra. 
It nG.y be noted that the greater part of the grants are non- 
statutory as vrell as specific involving a relatively larger 
measure of control over local authorities. 

Ho separate local loan agencies have been set in India. 
Local authorities with the exception of the Corporations of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras do not borrovj from the open market 
and are dependent exclusively on loans made by_the State Govern- 
ments for developmental or other public works involving 

/expenditure. 


H ; 


expendltu. 3 , A Study lean which recently exardned Panchayatx 
H '^3 Finances In the ccantry has recommended the setting up in 
each State of a Panchayatl KaJ Finance Corporation to naho loans 

* r-i institutions for public utility undertakings , 

to Panchayat Pa.] iiis oi uu-cioii-o - ^ i ^ _ 

. Hi-n rf shoos mirkets and hotels, etc. purchase of 

the construction oi shops, u..s.ij:- 

tractors, punplng sets and bore well units, plantation and affo- 
rostatlon; scientific pisciculture and small scare and medium 


industries. 



state Governaents provide assistance 'in tax administra- 
by providing local authorities with the technical staff 
ssaessins lend values and property for purposes of taxation, 
e revenue agencies collect local cesses and rates levied on 

1 4- r^ 1 thoritios which form s- 

basis of taxes assigned to loc...i -ut . 

of local tax revenues, and treasury functions 
performed by them in the absence of a well developed bankln 
tem in the country. The entire audit of the accounts of 
al authorities is carried out by State agencies. 


considera' 


to insp 


.net inciuae 


dents and councillors, -superseae auu 

direct action to he taken or to act in defauP 

yre exercised by the,, Government through its f 

/agents. 


suspend pro 
councils, t 


Dower 





t tier. There has been 


a great deal of criticism of the exercise of the powers of sus' 
pension and the supersession of elected councils in the past 
as opposed to the spirit of local self-government and unhelpfu, 
in its growth. The need for vesting the Government with these 


hould be 


contested. But it 


powers v/hich 


should be used only in extre: 


ork local institutior 


competant senior officials, both general o.nd technical, can 


improvin, 


of local authorities 


There is a danger inherent in so comprehensive a system 
of central assistance and tutelage that it night smother local 
autonony. It cannot be said that this has been wholly avoided 


. UblOlS Qg LOCAL AUTHORITIES, VOLUI'^^TARY AGENCIES 

AMI) OTHER ORGAHISATIONS FOR THE IMOVEMEKT OF 

LOCAL GOVKRMMEMT 


Several official and unofficial, all India, State and local 


Institutions, have been set up- in recent years with the object 
of aiding the growth of local governnent* The most important of the 


L bodies in the Union is the Central Council of Local Self Govern - 
Kient which was set up in 1954. It is an . inter-state organisa- 
tion with the Minister for Health of the Union Government as 
its chairman and the ministers for local' self government in all 
the states as menilDers. ”Tho functions of the Council are 
inter- alia to consider and recommend broad lines of policy in - 
locoJ. self government matters, to draw up a common programme of 
action; and to coordinate and supply information on loca.1 
government to state governments. "The Council has net regularly 
once a year and has considered a wide range of problems affect- 
ing municipal government and helped in the formulation of a 
common policy in regard to many of them. 

There is an Informal Consultative Comraittee of Parliaraent 
to advise the Ministry of Community Development in raatters 
relating to rural local self governnent. Periodic conferences 
between the representatives of the Ministry and those of State 
Departments of Panchayati Raj both at the ministerial and 
official levels are used extensively in the f omul .at ion of 
comi'-ion policies in lolations to ' Panchayati' Raj . 

An All-India Conference of Municipal' Corporations has been 
meeting every year since 1959 and has discussed such important 
problems as. to^;rn planning, health, water supply and drainage, 
urban development programmes, rural -urban relationships, 
finances, assessment and taxation of . property, control over air 


/and river 
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and river pollution, 'b. 


and slum clearance etc. An All- 


India C.Quncil of Mayors has been established as a continuing 
Tjody. 

Anipng non-official agencies the most important is the 
All-India Panchayat Parishad ’ sponsored by two of India’s 'foremost = 
lesidors 411 the field of rural self government, Balwajit ray Meht-a 
and Jaya Brakash barayan and set up in 1958. The All-India 
Pancha 3 /at Pari shad is a non-political and nonparty association 
of Panchayat Fia.j bodies, State Legislatures Municipal Committees 
and similar institutions. It is intended to be a common forum 
for Pancha^/at Raj institutions for the exchange of experience 
and ideas on the problons of Panchayat i Raj administration and 
for educating the people in Panciiayati Raj. Its activities ^ 
include research, training and clearing house functions. 

Similar institutions have also been established in some 


of the Statt 


Informal Consultative Committees of selected 


members oi the State Legislatures have been set up in a few 
States to advise the Govornment on Panchayat i Raj matters. State, 
District and Taluk or Bloc Associations of Panchayat! Raj insti- 
tutions have been established in a numbor^ of states. In Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Mysore, Associations of Zila 
Parishads have been set up on a purely non-official and volun- 
tary basis with an elected or ex-officio chairman. In Andhra 
a.nd Gujarat a State Council or. Chamber of Pehiehayats has been 


/ set up by 


set up by the Gove runent uith the Presidents of these bodies 
a.nd a mnber of official r.ie rubers. Sone of those State Chasribers 
of Panchayati Raj bodies are affiliated to the All India Pancha- 
yat Parishad.r These Parishads/Chaabers are representative of 
Panchayati Tta;j institutions. Thoir functions are to bring to- 
gether Panchayati 'Raj bodies on a cormon platforu, ^to represent 
the difficulties experienced by then to the Governnentj to 
assist the latter in f ornulsiting and inplenent ing policies in 
relation to Panchayati Raj , to undertake study and research and 
to organise training progrojxies for both the elected inenbors 
and officicils of Panchayati Raj bodies. 

In a feu vStates associations of Panchayati Raj bodies 
have been established at the District and Taluk levels with 
similar functions. 


: • Professional or staff associations of local government 

employees have not yet been organised on a significant scale in 
India. In Madras and Andhra associations’ of local government 
eioployeos of the clerical ao-d manual grades were set up recently. 
These have not yet bean recognised b'y the Governments. The sain 
of these associations is primarily to prot-ect and advance their , 
service intorc'sts and they are only incidentall/ concerned with 
the bettornent of loco.1 govorniment. 


/ XI, Major 


XI. mJOB. PROBLEMS 


This rather long paper nay conclude with a recapitulation 
of the aain problens to be faced in any effort to create a healthy 
and viable systen of local self-governing institutions in India 
and some suggestions as to the v/ays and raeans of meeting them. 

The main problens relate tos (i) Personnel^ (ii) Finance; 

(iii) Adr-iinistrativG guidance; (iv) Technical Assistance; and 
(v) Areas, sense of conxmnity and civic consciousness. 


In the field of personnel the most important problem to 
be tackled is that of leadership. It is obvious that no democracy 
can function without competent, honest and dedicated leader- 
ship. In the social background of Indian villages vjhich are 
yet heterogeneous and caste-doninated, and very largely illiter- 
ate, and the economic background of lo-w agricultural productivity 
and incomes at bare subsistence level, could this leadership 
be found? It is suggested that making villa.ge life infinitely 
more attractive than -it is at present by an increase in econo- 
mic opportunities and the amenities of living are pie-conditions 
for the oi'.iergencG of such leadership. The migration of the elite 
of the villages to urban areas and the proletarianisation of the 
rural areas have both to be prevented. It should be emphasised 
that the stationing of, petty functionnaries of the departments 
of health, education, agriculture, or revenue collection in 
villages can hardly be a substitute for a natural gra-jth of 


‘•/village 



\'illago iGadersiiip fron the social niilieu oi tlie^ village itself . 
Other prohleviS are the avoidance or at least the mitigation of 
factions and feuds that have been endemic in villages. An 
immediate. practical step would bo, programmes of education in 
civic affairs and in loc.al administration for ele.cted councillors 
and cliairnon of loc..:il .authorities. 

Fundamental as the leadership of the people in elected 
bodies is, it is equally important that these bodies even at the 
lowest level should have full tine paid. e.mplo.yGOs to do their 

. t 

day to day vrorlc of mint aining accounts, supervising the exe- 
cution of works, etc. The competence and integrity of the ^ 
officials of local authorities should be assureo... 


The means by which those objectives could be s 


e cured 


are ; 


(i) the adoption of well tried practices of personnel adminis- 
tration in rege^rd to the recriaitnant and. conditions of service, 
which should be equated to those of the State services in regard 
to emolunents, prospects of promotion and other conditions of 
service, 

(ii) Profcssionalisation of. the servicos of local authorities 
through staff associations and , the development " of an esprit de 
corps and a prof essionpil ethic oi local eiiployees oi different 
categories and 

(iii) A coraprolionsive training programme for the employees of 

. I /both urban 


and mral local authordties of all categories. This is a natter 
of vital inportance. 

In tlio realn of finance the central problems are to endow 
local authorities arith a solid financi-al base of their own so 
that they could retain tlieir autonomy'. This is not to say that 
they sh'culd live of their own. That is nanifestly impossible. 
But they should be able to live of tiiedr own if they choose. 

This is not an impossible objective in the long run and the key 
to it i§ rapid economic and social development. Steps that are 
needed are; (i) efforts to induce local . authorities to exploit 
to the naximu'T the tax and non-tax resources assigned to tliern^ 
(ii) the assignment to then of additional and suitable sources 
of revenue than they have been provided -/itii in preference to 
grants; (iii) the creation of independent loan agencies by the 
cooperative effort of local authorities themselves for financing 
local remunerative enterprises a.nd public works; a’ld (iv) the 
evolution of a grants- in- aid code basod on the principles of 
equity to secure minimun standards of local public services th- 
roughout the counti'y.'. 


Central assistance in the field of finance should further 
include assistance in t;ix adjainistration, o>.ccounti;ag , and the 
timely and regular audit of acc-ounts of local authorities, not 
merely in terms of^ accountancy, but also in terms of perfor- 
mance. 


/Local authorities 
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Local authorities woulcr'need administrative guidance 
and counsel in their initial stages. This should he different 
in quality fi’on vrli3.t he^s he an available to then in the past and 
should he informal and continuous and through personal consul- 
tations rather than hy administrative circxilars and letters. 

The machinery for such advice and guidance needs to he reshaped 
or created a new and the personnel for it should be specially 
chosen for their sympathy, understanding of the problems of 
local democ ro.cy and competence and siiould be specia^lly trained 
for the job of guidance. In this -context mention may be made 
of the Directorate of Supervision and Guidance set up in the 
Punjab staffed by specially trained personnel and constantly , 
visiting local authorities and providing them with field 
guidance on their day to day problems and procedures. The 
Directorate has no coercive authority and is intended to help, 
them to develop into sound and efficient institutions . There 
should be less use of the punitive powers of the centre and : .y ■ 
greater reliance on preventive .action. There should oe no ^ 
interference m-rith local autonomy and .a consta.nt endeavour snould 
bo made to bring now kno-.-rlodgo and techniques to local authorities 
through such guidance . 


As local authorities begin to concern, thonsolves actively 
with development, tho ivj.ed for technical assistance in planning 
and the implementations of pl^ans would increase. On the munici- 
pal side for instance the services of architects, town planners. 
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surveyors and assessors, budget specialists, lax adninistra-tors, 
and industrial advisers and on the rural side experts in land 
utilisation, agilculturo, aninal husbandry, veterinarians, raedical 
personnel and educational experts and engineers nould be required 
in greater rieasurG. The services of such experts should be made 
available to local authorities in adequate measure fer advice 
and assistance. 

(iv) Finally the problem of civic education nay be mentioned. 

On the rural side the areas of local authorities have been 
iieuly defined. The sense of a community of interests of these 
new areas has to be considerably strengthened in the case of the 
villages and created anew in the case of areas of the Samities. 


This can be done only if the Sariiti headquarters develop into 
service centres, which they are not in rmny cases. A sense of 
conx'iunity is an essential base of local s elf government. It 
nay be that the areas of the blocs nay ho.ve to be redrawn in the 
light of needs, psychological as weir as economic. 


A second problem is to arouso the masses of the Indian 
villages from th:ir "pathetic contentment" and general indiff- 
erence to public affairs and to infuse in than both a greater 
senso of community with the people living in a neighbourhood and 
of civic responsibility., 

F:ahciaililSii3v:tean,iial:i'qh:liais ^^^ 
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I. imoproTiM 


Ihda pafsr is intended to exp3n.ln Iriefiy the pattern of 
Afghan central Govermant with more empiasia on local and district 
goramments, with reference to historical indications and tolraoe th ^ 
evidences which caused the development of the present pattern. It will 
deal with lnter:al oo-hllcations from the Central Government to the 
district governments, the organisation and relationship of field units - 

1 .. ,:i +v.« ria+tern of local govermests for rural ard, 

to local authorities, and the pattern oi J^cax s 

^trcpollton areas. Some general remorlca about other aspects of 

administration such as, general administration speoJaldsed services and 
standards of recruitment and personnel management for local governments 

are also briefly discussed in this paper tio 

Before going into these topics a hriof history of the country for 

purposes of haoteround will he presented first. 


1 , 


Whether -^ghanistan is a part of South Asia or a Sector of the Middle 
East has always been a matter of controversy* If we look at the history 
of this country j land locked in the heart of Asia, we discover that it 
is involved with both part of the continent. The history'- of the sub- 
continent of India is intimately linked with that of -Afghanistan. Before 
the ocean routes to India were discovered hy the European Colonial 
Powers during the 16th and the 17th centuries the famous Khyber Pass 
was the only gateway of invasion to that countay. 

The history of the Middle East is not complete without us as well. 
During the past centuries we were several times invaded by the Persian 
Empire and mary a time Persia had been conq&rod by the Afghans. During 
tho expansion of the Islamic Faith, Afghanistan became the victim of the 
Arab invasion, 

-Af'ghanistan has been central knot and an independent entity for 
thousands of years,, European Colonel Powers particularly the British 
invaded the country mary times and tried to amalgamate the country as 
part of India. All their efforts, however, failed and British military 
power suffered crushing defeats on several occasions. One thing was 
accomplished hy these invasions and that was the deprivation of the 
country from the open seas. 

Tho British intorference in iifghanistan not only kept the country 
extremely isolated from the rest of the world but it had far reaching 
negative results over the social, political and economic life of the 
people. With tho gaining of complete independence in 1919 -Afghanistan 


/emerged as a 
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emergea as a -bacterd and mderdeveloped countiy. Upto that tjjne tho 
administration of tho country was based entirely on f'eudal System. i».ll 
provincial governors wore directl^^ responsible to the King. They were 
assigned and firod by him. Constitution and law was absent and tho 
administrative regulations were bc,sed on tradition and the Koranic laws. 


Despite the fact that tho government was centralized the difficul- 
ties of communication and transporation created a decentralized situation, 
Tho governors had absolute authority and a strong hand in the administration 
of their respective provinces. Only a limited amount of provincial 
revenue was sent to the National Tf-easury, 

Local Govornor and other local offici^ils were appointed by 
the provincial governors end the provincial governors then were always 
vj£.tchful of the strength of the central authority. , In case of any 
indication of wealmess on the part of the King they would announce them- 
selves as Kings and would try to dislodge the central power. 


j-fter indoponde-ncG all efforts were mEidc to olimirt-te the feudal 
system and introduce improved methods of administration. This ve.s not 
an easy task. 

During this period the concept of a Cabinet was introduced for 


the first time, A prime Minister was selected by tho King and several 
minlstrios were established. The country was divided into several 
provinces and the provinces were sub-divided into district and local 
' govemmoE^s^*"''’, Respite all -thes©- reforms the Ministry of Interior was 

./still under ■, .iCil 
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still under the direct supervision of the King. 

In 1928 a civil war which had lasted for nine months was terminated 

and the new government under the leadership of Eis late liajesty Mohd Eadir 
Shah renewed the efforts toijards development in every sphere of Ixfe. 
Constitutional Gov ernrasnt vjas csts-blished for the first time. constitu 
tional Gom-untion comprised of representatives from all over tne country 
was invited to dr.ft a new constitution. The constitution that was finally 
adopted called for a sepcration of powers. The powers were vested in the 
three usual branches of the legislature, executive and judiciary. Since 
then great strides have undouboodly been t^n towards a steady progress. 

Mere rocentl^r when iremier Daoud resigned his post as tremier the 
new Government under the leadership of Br. Moh lusuf has li'-unched exponded 
programmes embracixig all phases of government activities with particular 
emphasis on constitutional reforms,. ^ Comraittce has been appointed to study 
the constitution and draft a now , constitution on democratic lines. Hhen 
the committee completes its work the draft will be submitted to 

Cons tit utione-1 Convention for final approval. 

With this brief background of history we shall have a clear look 

at the structure of the organization which is directly concerned with 
local government. 

As it was mentioned before the Government of Afghanistan is 
Constitutional MonsreJy and is operated on a centralised system. The 
country at present is divided into seven major provinces. 


/2. General description 



As mentioned before Afghanistan is ^'a Constitutional monaxxhy 
«^ccordirig to the Constitution (l) King is the- symbol of bb.tiono.! Unity 
( 2 ) Eo . is the Chief of the State (3) Ee gives ranks and titles and 
medals (i). Eo appoirrbe and removes Prime Minister and Ministers 

.( 5 ) He, can approve .and- veto all lax^js passed by the Parliament (6) Ee 
looks after# the enforcement -of lcnjs'.(7).'-Eo can declare m;r'.aid make 


la?? c.nn. 



treaties (s) Eo has the ri-ht of amnesty. These articles show that 
Eis la^josty is the head of throe (legislative j c.djnirdstrc.ti¥e and 
judicial) powers, Tho chioi of the executive branch of th. lovcrramer: 


IS the IrniiG Minister. Tho frirao Minister is assirnod by the ling with 
uhe uppi-ov^l of the nation:.! xis&ombJy . Ho in turn assigns Ministers with 
the consent of tho King. Tho Irimo Minister is assisted by two deputies 
( 1 ) First Deputy (2) Second Deputy, 



vns mentioned that xlfghanistnn 
■' /for thousands of 


1 . 


5 , 


for thousaois oftrears had always beea the centre of different kingdoms* 
Its pattern of Government had always been a central one. Inspite of this 
4fghanistan has never had any sort of decentralised or federal system. 

If the Governors had an absolute authority over internal affairs .of 
their relevent provinces, it wc.s because of poor communication and 
transportation and other means of connection between the’ central and 
provincial governments. 

The following chart will give a picture of the structure of the Central 
Government* 

King 


» t 

Judiciary Executive 

combined' with execu- Prime 

tive but, indepei^ent Minister and 
in its decisions various .< 

Ministers 


¥arious Ministries 
It would be too much and out 
of the duty to discviss all 
Ministries with its organizations. 


» 

Legislatures 

Senate 
appointed 
by the 
Mng 


Ifetional 
Assembly 
popularly 
elocted by 
the people 
by direct 
universal 
sufferage 


Ministry of Interior is the central head quarters of all pro- 
vincial, county, local and district governments. 

Here is a chart of province, county, local and district governments that 
are working under the auspiece and sponsorship of the Ministry of 

/Interior, . Thia 


Interior, This shows the channel of internal conmunicet ion between the 



ovornment 


verioui 


Various niinistrl 


Ministry of Interior 


llinistry of Nation;;'.! 
Defonco 


irovincial govornmonts 


)rovincG 


gQ-yernnent! 


Kohdanan 

ilcgional 

governnent 


ih.idc.n Rogionc-l 
govcrnniont 


Logar Regional 
governraont 


Local Govcrniaents 


Behsood 


district govern- 
Bonts 


Damiredad 


■bvbriafien' 


■Tho smallest unit of administration' which is out of th>: 



7 . 


heirarchy of formal organization in the viinage administration heading 
by a person elected ly the villagers. This chief of village administra- 
tors had a strpng hand and authority in the settling o^any local problems 
and disputes during the old feudal system. They still solve some -s ma ll 
disputes without going to the smallest unit of formal organization 
(district government). 
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they arc the remnants' ol the feudal system they are considered as the root 
01 the loccil adniinisti'aiion. They serve as liaison between the people ■ 
and the formal organize.tion. The authority and jurisdiction of village 
administii.tors (called ii-liks) vary. One liilik might ba the chief of 
only one village uhilo another might be the chief of more than one village > 
The next higher step from the village administration is the district 
organisation which is the lowest unit of the formal organization chart. 
District orgc-nization is composed of several village administrators. The 
jurisdiction of district governments are not equal. It is divited into two 
gredess (l) fii’st grade district government . (2) second grade district 
governnont. The only differs, ns between these tv/o gK.deS: is that? the 
first grade district government has more jurisdiction and more popula- , 
tion than the second, grade district government. The itiliks are generally 
elected on the basis of herudity. Theijr fathers and grand fatl'iers 
were maliks and so forth. The sane was true with the district and local 
governors . 

In the case of ht.liks thoii' decisions are te-sed on arbitration and 
customarj” laws provided that these decisions da not viola-te IslCtinic and ' 
Codified laivrs of the country. These ‘-.rbitratlons and customary laws 
vary from region to region. There, is n© definite or ganizr. tion in the 
village administration. A hialik is an organization by himself . I^ith 
the advancement of education and with the development of formal or- 
ganization, vill:.ge administrators are gradually loosing their influence, 

/in some federal 



In some federal states such as the TJ.S.-ti. villages have a police (called 
the v-i Urge police) for the socuritjr of the village and is paid by the 
village* In Afghanistc.li there is not ary village police. District Govern- 
ment and local govornment police are responsible for the security of the 



whole district or locality;. 

Since our basic topic of discussion related to the district c-nd 
thd local governments organizations arri. their duties, we shall turn oiir 
attention to them. 

Here is a. chart illustrating this organizations 

District Governor 


1 '■! ' ! ■ , 1 

Tax Collection Statistics 

I 

! 

! 

Secretary to 

officer— Treasurer Officer 

collects taxes 

I 

Chief of 

the Governor. 


Folico 



(Here arc a.round 20 policemen for security 
of the district) , ’ 

If we look carefully to the Chart we will find out that there is not 
ary judicial branch. All judicial problems are sent to the next higher 
unit that is to the local governments . Only small .loft 

to tho district governraents, ■, Other criminal problems are handled by the 
local govornmonts. 

Local Government J This is the next step from the bottom in tho 
formal organization. This is a basic organ in tho formal organization 

/from the viewpoint 



from the viewpoint of science administration, Beoatisejj genea^JJy speaking 
ail the laws and regulations are enforced in this level. All civil and 
criminal basically start from this level. In order to have a better 
idea about the local governments it is the right place to draw a Chart 
of organizc.tion of a typical local governments J 



Chief of Chief of . Police * Statis-* . Treasurer Secretary 

Finance ^ ^ * tics to local 

and tax Criminal Civil * governor 

' unit, unit dispute Judicial 

branch branch 

1, Chief of Secre- Secretary 1 Judge 1 ]( 

the unit taiy 1 Clerk 1 Assistant | Independent in their 

2, Secreta- Clerk 1 LdSiteiaant 1 judge 1 decisions, 

ries Sergeant 1 Clerks 2 

3 , Clerks Policemen 3 


Local Governor is the chief of the whole locality. He is a coordinator 
of all branches of the local government. Local governments according 
to population and areaarc divided into four grades. The appointment 
and removal of the first two grades governors is with the proposal of 
Ministiy of Interior and approval of the Prime Minister, The appointment 
and removal of the third and fourth grade governors is either with the 
proposal of relevant provincial governor or the Minister of Interior, 

It does not need the approval of the Prime Minister, Efficient local 
governments always bear the prosperity of the locality. Local 


/governments are 



goTorments are^ot' composod -Of more tto tto district goverment. 

Urban areas ? In .kfghanistan only few ut' ban or netropolitan areas 
are under tiio jurisdiction -of fho Idcal^ governmonts . l-iunicigi'lities 
•rarely exist -in local gav-brmcntsi ieCghc.nistc-n^^ is a spen-sely , less populated 
country. The concontfation- of population is only in large cities, where 
factories and other- plants are gonorally inside or arourd. the large 
cities. Only very fow local gOTorrmiGnts handle municipal affairs. In 
those local governmea±4f , .where. ,.thero‘~af o;.nunicipalitiGs, all municipal 
' affairs are controlled by the local' gov orrinGhts, Id.tho U.3.1, tho 
nunicipilitios inside the countitr govornments' aro independent in their 
internal affairs, only thefe is a kind of policy cooperation about crimimls 
, among them. In Afghanistan since hare a Central Government, local 
and- regional governments therefore have a direct hand in municipal affairs 
and are subordinated to the local and regional governments. 

iiS it was mentioned previously tho Mnistry of Interior is respons- 
ible for general control, support and development of local governments. 

The orders of the Mnistiy of Interior follow tho channels of command in 
the formal orga.niz-ation, Tiie Minis.try is on the top of the pyramid for 
internal affair-s find is a. policy making body. It is composed of different 
. departments and bureaus, such as. statistics department, planning department, 
' administration department,' legal department, municlpil department, land 
distribution. dopf-rtmont, various .police bureaus .... and so forth. It is 
"■.the 4uty.; of,, those, depcirtnents and bureaus to provide personnel, supplies, 
aidipaents and mer.ns to all the local governments. The control of 

/performancGs and 



perfornances and activities are checked and controlled by the inspection 
department of the Ministry of Interior. In some cases the interferences 
of the Ministry- of Interior are done thorough the formal channels of 
comma ndj in, cases' such as inspecting a regional or some urgent and 
important local or district governments- is done directly from the Ministry 
of Intuorioro Simdlarly from the bottom of the formal organisation any 
request on the part of the regional, provincial .or local government, the 
Ministry of Interior should follow the channels of commando 'Very few and 
less Important cases and problems of developments are left to the discre- 
tion of th. 

5 o In i-fghanistan, generaljrspsaking, field organizations are 
not tadvcr oho direct authority of local governments. They are sponsored, 
supervised, guided ard controlled by their respective ministries and 
departments from Eibul, There is a sort of cooperation and coordination 
between the local' governments and the field organizations. Local govern- 
ments also try to make the conditions available for the activities of the 
field organisations. For oaample, the teams of potrolem survey, in a 
province, region or a local government are called field organizations 
of the Ministrjr of Mines and Industries, The llinistry of Mines and 
Industries controls, supports all the activities of this field organiza- 
tion, The 'local governments only try to have existing conditions 
available, for it. No formal relationships, but informc-l relationships 
prevail among thorn. For example, local governments are responsible 
for the SGCUi’ity of members of field organizations and so forth 


/6 


6. Locc.1 Government sorviccs 


a) General adni niRtretion ; In local governments are gcnoral 
services not spocifically given to tho discretions of tho fiinistry of 
Interior, provincial govornnonts cind regional govormaents and not deniod 
to them are in tho dsicrotions aind authority of local governments. Such 
services generally include tax collection, planning and so on, 

b) S rec ia li z cd s crvice s s Tho provisions of section (a) of 
article- (6) is true in this case too. 

In ia'ghanistan specialised services arc rarely done in local governments . 
Because -uf'ghanistan is a loss developed countin'- and specialise-d sorv'icos 
arc raroly done in local govormonts, the onlj?- specialised semricos done- 
in local govorments arc the conetrurtion of roads between villages, 
■welfare* and to a lesser extent public health c.nd public education. 

7. Central services to local governments . 

a) Some ministries and dep-iartnents of control goverme-nts have 
field units under the jur-isdiction of local and regional governments. 

For exEi-nplc if wo have a looh at tho organization of local governments 
(previously mentioned) vrill find that tho judicial and financial are the 
field units of their relevant mirdstrios in the local governments. Its 
staff are appointed and removed by their relevant ministries. But from 
S-dministrativo point of view they are under tho authority of local 
governors. In regional governments, these units are not soon. In pro- 
vincial governments those organizations are established on a bureau 


/level. This is 
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level* That is why it was stated previously that local govermonts and 

m,. , ^ , , , 

provincial govorme-nts arc the basic organisations in the Ministry of 
Interior, 

b) Research and trainirjg institutes arc never existed in local 
governments. As mentioned previously staffs for rural governments are 
trained , in the centre of their relevant ministries. We do not have ary 
Central Civil Service Commission in -ufghanistan. -ull ministries and large 
departments have their own administrative departments which have the 
duties to maintain standards of recruitment and exercise general personnel 
management. These departments also take care of promotions, transfers, 
training, . retirements and so on. In mc.ny federal governments local 
authorities, besides its own budget, receive financial assistances from 
federal governments. These assistances by passed to the state or pro- 
vincial governments. These assistances to local authorities by the 
central governments are called grants-in-c.ld. These kinds of assistances 
are seen much more in the U.S.A. These kinds of assistances are offered 
generally for the good of general welfare such as | construction of air- 
ports, highwtys and sanitations. In /.fghanistan grants-in-aid are never 
offered, nil local governments and authorities should have its performance 
on their budgets appropriated by their relevant ministries, 

c) Administrative affairs of the local governments are inspected 
by the inspection departments of the Ministry of Interior and the Prime 
Minister's office. But the finaiicial affairs of local governments are 

/audited by the 
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■ udited by the ia'inio I''Iini3t.ry--ijonGrc,l -^ecountiiTg offic 


8 , Giysi!; j . rri::iFiiLt;L ., 

tho jjQcal sorvioo s. 


nstrijGs ehm 


In rucent yeers 4-f.gl;nn iovcriXiGnt L-;s p-id spocinl attention to 
tho dovolopDont of locnl --uthoritios* *- good oxo-mplo for tnis dcT ;;lopment 
is the rui'c.l dcvclopracnt pxojoct guided under the Indopondcnt Bepf-rtiaont 
of li.ui'al Devolopriont. The tic.in purposu of this project is to introduco 
reform c.jid the inprovomonts in vouious fields in villages and other riu’al 
aroasj such asj bettor housingj better school systenij sanitation and 
public health, bettor aniaf-l husbarliary and so on. This project is not 
subordinated to tho local govorixic-nts. Local governments have the duty 
to propCiro facilities for tho inprovomopt ei this project. This a-nd 
other projects similar to this do not cause aigy decentralisation but they 
are: dir-octly guided and supoxvisod by its contra.1 dopartBent in Kabul, 

In pi’ovincic'.l governments level miuny field units are observable. 
For esamplo in a provincial government headquaiters these field uriits o.ro 


seen: 

(l) Agricultural unit (2) Financial Unit (3) Education Unit (4) Judici-l 
Unit (5) Cormiunication Unit (6) Unit of Mines and Industries (7) Unit 
of iublic Uorics (8) Iross Unit (9) tublic Eoalth Unit. 

The cooperation and coordin-iticu of those units of different 
ninistries cause a relc.tionsliip between theso ministii'es. Those field units 
in various provincial govormionts are in charge of their duties in. that 
province. They plan and tvake decisions about their relevant projects and 
send their rocomendations to their relevant ministries. 
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Beisio Data 


omBJL. jsmic-ss ’io mcM. aicthqbities in china 

1. Factors of history and human gecgraphy affecting tiie pattern of decen- 
tralization. 

Having seen the Corruptive Manchu Mministration in its letter part 
resulting in repeated atacks western powers', Dr. Sun Yat-sen who is today 
called -Father of the Republic of China, led a revolutionary movement aimed 
at overthrowing the Ching Djmasty .and establishiftg a gover-ment of the 
people , for the people and by the people, A system of local self-govern- 
ment was so initiated by the Ching lynasty in an attempt to soften the 
then prevailing revolution trend spread every whore in the Nation, It, 
however, was not successfully carried out due to the fact that the 
Manchu government was soon perished. 

Ever since the establishment of the Republic, owing to the vast 
land and the incovrenience of communications xdth the boundary provinces, 
progress of local self-government and establishment of danocratic system 
have been very much hindered by the seizer of many warlords. Subsequent . | 

to the will of Dr# Sun Yat-sen , GoneralisBinio Chiang Kai-shek > now ^ 

President of the Republic of China, led, since 1926, the nation striving ? 

fbr the unification of the whole country on the one band, while, on the { 

other, no efforts had been spent on the realization of local self-government, 1 


/After the 


After the victory through eight-ye:3r fighting against the Japanese 
aggression j the first session of National Assemhly met on November 15 j 
1947 which created the Constitution of the Republic devoted to carrying 
out democratic system in our country. However j the idea to soesreise local 
self-government was on co again idled because of Reds’ rebollion. 

Since the removal of the Central Government to Taiwan in late 1949, 
the democratic government of all levels within the scope of Taiwan 
Province have beai let up to carry out local self-government so as to 
experiment Er. Sun’s political ideal. 

Now it has been 14 years and it is generally accepted that spinit of 
freedom and liberty of a democratic government is being fully developed, 

2, Broad pattern of Central davernment 

The setup of administrative system of Republic ot China was based 
on the will of Dr, Sun Yat-sen, who had, during his life-time, advocated 
the balance of power and demarcation of power and right. He interpreted 
"balance of power" being not centralization of power in the central govern- 
ment nor division of power in local government. Endeavors of nation-wido 
interest should be referred to the Contra] Government whilst matters related 
to a limited area should fall m the juri>®iiction of a province and so is 
true with the Hsieh (or M:agivstrate), As to "dcmarca-tion of power and right". 
Dr, Sun defined, "Ri^t belongs to the people ;and power the government". 

Right is in the political field which includes Election, Recall, Initiative 

■ ' • ' ■ /and 'Hefbn&dumi 
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and Roferendumj power re g.irds administration which covers Executive, 
Legislative, Judicial, Examination and Control, 

A brief summary of the elementary status pertaining to Central 
Government and local government is listed below: 

(1) National Government (Central Government) 

The Chinese governmental system is the product of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s conception of a five-power constitution and stands 
sodewhere between the cabinet system and the president system 
of government. Based on the Constitution the Central Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China is composed of the National 
Assembly; The president and five yuan, namely, the Ebcecutivo, 
the Legislative, the Judicial, the Examination and the 
Control Yuans, 

(2) National Assembly, It is composed of 3045 delegates, 
they are directly elected by the people from each county,, 
municipality, area of equivalent status, occupational bodies 
and women's organisations. The functions of the National 
Assembly are election and recall of the president and vice- 
president and amendment of. the constitution. 

(3) President and vice-president:, '^he President, as the head 
of the state, represents the .country in foreign relations. 

All acts of the state are conduct (nd , in his, name, such as 

> commanding the land , sea and. air forces, declaring war 

/and making 
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and malcing peace , and appointing and removing civU 
officials and military officers, 

(4) SnecutivG Tuan, ^he Executive Tuan is the highest admi- 
nistrative organ of the government. The Premier and the 
vice premier are nominated and appointed by the President 
of the Republic of China with the consent of the Legis- 
lative Tuan, He takes over all responsibility for governmaot 
administration. The Executive Tuan is composed of the 
Ministry of Interior, Mnistry of Foreign ^Iffairs, Ministry 
of National Defense, Ministry of Finance, Ministry of 
Education, Ministry of Justice, Ministry of Economic ilffairs, 
Ministry of Communication, the commission of Mongolian and 
Tebotan Jlffairs and the commission of Overseas Chinese iffairs, 

(5) The Legisiativc Tuan, It is "the highest legislative 
organ of the- state, composed of popularly-elected member 
to exorcise the legislative power on behalf of .the people* 
Members of the legisiativc yuan are elected by universal, 
equal, direct suffrage and by single and secret ballot. 

It has a president and a vice president elected by and from 
among the members of the Legislative Tuan, 

(6) The Judicial Tuan, The Judicial Tuan is the highest 
judicial organ of the stato^ It has charge of civil, criminal 
and administrative cases , and of cases concerning disciplinary 

/measures against 



measures against., puliLio . functionaries* It interprets 
the constitution; and: has the power to unify the interpre- 
tation, of laws and orders. It also has the .authority to 
interprc-t laws and to handle suits arising in connection 
with eloctions. The president "ard vice president of the 
Judicial Yaan are nominated and appointed by the President 
with the consent of. the Control Yuan,' 

(7) The .Examination Yuan.' The Examination Yuan is the 
supreme ...organ of examination throughout the country. Its 
functions deal with personnel administration. It has charge of 
competitive examination., recruitment of public functionaries, 
determinLing their qualifications for proper ranking and 
promotion, checking this service records, fixing salary scale, 
and handling all matters relative to placement, transfer, 
demotion, discharge, service security, awaids , commendation, 
pensions and retiranent. The president and the vice 
president and a a<2mber of ■ commissioners of the Examination 
Yuan are, nominated and appointed by the President of the 
Roputlic, .with the consent of the Control Yuan, for a term 

of six years, ' 

(8) The Control Yuan ^ The Control Yuan is the highest organ, 
of control in the State. It exercises the powers of impeach- 
ment, censure against public, functionaries of the National 

/Government and 


Cbvernaent and Local Governments, and proposes 
corrective measures for executive actions. The members 
of the Control Yuan are elected indirectly by, .end from the 
provincial -^ind municipal councils. The allocation of seats 
in the Control Yuan is .as follows: five for o.ach provinces 
two for each municipality; eight for the Mongolian leagues 
and banners; eight for Tibet and eight for Chinese residing 
abroad. The president and the vice president of the Control 
Yuan are elected by and from among the members of. the Control 
Yuan for a term of six years. 

3, Board Pattern of Local Government 

According to the Constitution the local governments in China are 
divided into two levels. They are the provinci.al government (munici- 
palities under the Executive Yuan) and the county .government (munici- 
palities under the provincial government). But the town-ships or 
districts are now also empowered as the , third level government of local 
government in Taiwan- Province, 

(1) The Provincial Government, The provincial government is .admini- 
stered by a council of 7 - 11 members of provincial commissioners*' 
under a governor, who is appointed by the central government among., 
the provincial commissioners. The pro ■'n.ncial government is composed 
of the departments of civil .Iff airs, Finance, Reconstruction, Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Education, Police, Communication, Public Health 
and Social Affairs.' It .administers all civil affairs within the 

/boundaries of 





boundaries of the provincG in accordance with the laws and orders of 
the central government. It has the power to issue such ordinances and 
regulations, as are necessary for the administration of its affairs so 
long as they are not conflict with the laws of the national government. 
(Our provincial government differentiates from the system 'of the united 
states. The loc.al government is empoworod to exercise its authorities 
under the permission of Central Govornment). It has the responsibility 
to execute the assignments from the higher government, and to supervise 
and direct the countries and municipalities impleiaonting local self- 
government under its authority, . 

(2) The Provincial Assembly, 3ach province has a provincial assembly. 

It is the highest provincial legislative organ composed of the members 
who are elected directly by the citizens of the count-ies and municipa- 
lities, Representation is determined by its population, with:a minimum of 
one member for each county or municipaJlty having a population of 150 /)00 
or less. One additional member is to be elected if the balance of the 
excess reaches 75,000 or more, For ab 0 rigines, throe seats are reserved 
with the election hold on the island^wide basis. One wom.an member must 
be included when four or more members arc- to be elected from a countF or 
a municipality. The tenure of their office is three years and may be 
extended by re-election, Taiwan Provincial .Issombly was inaugurated on 
April 24, 1950, It is composed of 73 members directly 'elected by the 
people. The assembly has a speaker and a deputy speaker, to be elected 

/by and from 


by land from among the members by an open ballot, when the assembly 
convones , a z'eport of the provincial administration shall bo reported 
by the governor* ,bad the members of the- assembly has the right to 
auestion the governor and the hea-ds of the various oepartment, 

(3) Couiity and Municip?! Governnent. Self-government of Taiwan is well- 
established. The county and municipal governments formed through popular 
election have the follomng clutios; i 

1, Promoting and planning for self-government in the orcas concerned. 

B, DiroGting and supervising self-rule in townships end villages, 

C, Undertaking public hc.alth and oiementary and secondary education. 

D, Executing the- assignments from the higher government, 

lach county or -iauhicipal government has a Ha.gistr.a,te or a mayor. The 
magistratG and mayors are the heads of the county and the municipal 
governments respectively. He is elected and may be recalled by their 
constituents, .Their term of office is four years and they may be re- 
elected once. ■ The county or municipal government is composed of the 
bureaus of civil -affairs, finance, education, reconstruction, police, oxtd 
the secretariat, the’ conscription division, the security office, health 
office and tax-collection station, 

Y Parallel to the county or municipal .government there is a c.ounty 
or municipal council respectively. Members of the county or munioi|ial 
council are elected by the people in its area and may be- re-elected by 
them. The term of ■ office- is thre-e years and re-election is permissible, 

/it has a speaker 
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It has a speaker and a deputy speaker elected by and from aaong the 
members. Representation is determined by the county or municipal 
population, Every 10 >000 citizens elect one council man but in the 
counties of Hwalien, Taitung and Pc-nhu every 5,000 citisens elect one. 

For aborigines every district elects one. Every ten members in the 
council shall include one seat for woman member. The council may dicide 
on natters concerning county or municipal self-government but not valid 
if they are contradiction with the laws or regulations promulgated by the 
central government or provincial government. 

(4) Townships and districts are not the leg.aL. units of administration in 
the constitution but in Taiwan Pro'nince they are 'empowered as the local 
governmental units for the purpose of trying to.'practicc the local self- 
government. Every township or district has its council composed of the 
representatives elected by the people, ^ The term of office is throe years 
and may be re-elected. The members of the tounship or- district council 
is determined by its population, .Every 2, O'"! people elect one represen- 
tative. Bach township or district council composed of no less than 
15 members. Bach township, district or municipality (under the county) 
has a head or mayor elected by its people. The term of office is four 
years. He is responsible for c^arrying out self-government and executing 
the assignments from the higher governments. The organisation of a 
township, district or municipality under the county is stipulated by the 
provincioJ. government .and approved by the Ministry of Interior, 

/The he-ads of 
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The hoads of v.orious villages 2.ro elected bj its poo pie. Inc 
term of office is four years. Under the village tr.crc- are neidioorhoov^s. 
The heads of neighborhoods are also elected by people. They are respon- 
silio for convening the village meeting where they declare the odministra-, 
tivo ordinances issued by the goverment and discuss their a^dfare. Every 
citizen attending the niGoting has the right to explain his own opinion or- 
tho local .affairs as well as the people mortal standards in order to improve 
the public service and reach the go.ol of loc.al reconstruction developiicnt. 
This is the basic meeting for local self-government. 

Present Local Government Services 

6e The department (bureaus) of Finance, Public Health, Muc-ation , 
Reconstruction and Social /affairs of the Provincial 'Governments (the 
municipal go verments under control of the Executive Iu.an) snd the 
Bureaus of Education , Public Health, Reconstruction, Social .affairs 
and tax collection stations of county governments (municip'al governments 
under control of the Provincial government) are now wholly operating 
under the orders of local authorities for: 

(1) General -administration, e.g, pl.anning, tax collection, etc,; 

(2) Specialized services, e.g. public health; education; public 

works; wclf-are, etc. 

Central Services Provided to or Supporting Local Authorities. 

7* Organization and functions of services such as the following 
(l) Jjll the ministries of the central government always keep in 
touch with the local authorities in order to- provide to or 

/support the 
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support the development of local services. Ifoen the local j ! 

governmen-^s in need of help it may appeal to the ministries 
concerned for technical or financial assistance and adaiini- 
strativs guidance, 

(2) The central government used to maintain standards of recruit- 
ment and to exercise general personnel management’ services 
for local government staff. The training program for our 
government officials has been well carrying out by the National 
War Collage, the most supreme central training institute, and 
by the Taiwan Provinciel Training Centre which is in charge of 
training the local government employees :and constantly gets 
help of finance or guidance from the central government. 

(3) The personnel department or division of different local 
government is, basc-d on the concerning laws and regulations 
stipulated by the national government , and under the control 
of the ministry of personnel, in charge of the appointment and 
chocking the seirvice records xaf the public functionaries. No 
matter whether they :are in the central government or in the 
local government. 

(4) The Minivstry of Personnel, under the Examination Yuan , is in 
charge of the registration of public functionaries , checking 
their service records , determining their qualification for 
proper ranking and promotion , fixing salary scales, and handl- 
ing all matters relative to placement, traiiefer, demotion, 

discharge, service security and retirement. But the training 

/program of 
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program of public functionaries is carried out by specially 
organized institute, it does not belong to the function of 
the Ministry of Personnel, 

(5) The general national budget of every fiscal year of the centrcl 
government is schemed by different ministries in accordance 
with their practical administrative plans. The Department 

of Accounts of Sxecutive Yuan compiles all the different 
budget together and send them to the Legislative Yuan for 
approval. 

(6) The local government may ask for financial assistance from 
central, govcrniacnt if it meets special disaster, it plans to 
build a great public work or its. area is so sterile that it 
is impossibLe to support itself. The. Central Bank is respon- 
sible- to provide with loan, 

(7) There is no association of local authorities in China but many 
cultural institutes or society are organized by the people 
themselves. They do their research work on. the subject they 
are interested in, 

(8) There is no professional and staff association for loc.al 
authority personnel. 

(9) Besides the Ministry of Interior constantly concerned with 
the iiaprovemcnt of local self-governraont , there arc several 
cultural institutes studying the system of local government 
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and' occasionally presenting their proposals to the government 
■ for reference, ■ 

(10*) In order to make tho local government support itself -and f ■ 
balance in accounting the contr.el government gives the 
financial assistance to tho county abounding with storile 
' ■ areas. The accounts .and statistics- department of provincial 
: government takes ch.argG of the forms of financial audit and 

supervi-sion. But, in the central government, this responsibi- 
lity is undertaken by tho Ministry of Audit (under tho 
Control Yuan) and it makes -a general report about the government 
budget to the Legislative Yuan at the end of every .fiscal- year. 

General 

8, In the beginning of every year the central government works out 
•'an outline of administrative plans of local government” in accord- 

.. once with the National Fund^omental Policj’- -?nd the tendency of the 
development of local self-government. According to the above mentioned 
outline every local goverment makes it-s own administration plan with 
reference to the people’s desire and practical necessity. If there- is 
. some dispute arising among the- local governments in the field of their 
functions, it shall be settled the upper government or by the 
supervisory agency. 

9. Based on the provision in the constitution of tho Republic of China, 
every ministry has its functions f-ind has the authority to direct and 
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supervisG the local govornniGnt adndnistrc.tion. If some dispute arises in 
the field of its functions, it shall be settled by the Executive fuan, 
lO»The principle of locel-self-goVGrnmsnt was first advocated by Dr. Sun 
iLit-sen, The systea of local self-governaent is described in Dr, 

Sun' s fundoa'ntals of national reconstruction and prescribed in the 
Constitution of the Republic of Cihina, Our government has been c^orrying 
out the self-government system in Taiwan Province since 1951,' 1 conside- 

rable achia'vcm.cnt has been made through the people exercising their 
right to manage the local administration. But some of the local govern- 
ments are now faced with m.any pro bL eras such as housing, water and 
electricity supply, building elementary schools .and transportation 
equipment, owing to the rapid increase of population, the social 
improvement, and the- dovel.-jpment of industry and corameroo, because 
they do not have enough financial .and natur.al resource to meet the need. 
The central government sometimes gives them technical help and financi.al 
assistance in order to improve the local government and malte the society 
more prosperous. 
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Country Paper - Ceylon 


The Island of Ceylon lies a little north' of the equator 
and to the South-east of India from vrhich it is separated hy 
Palk Strait j a shallow sea about forty miles in width. The 
island is pear-shaped, its extreme length from north to south' 
is 270 miles and its greatest width from east to west 140 miles. 
It's area is about 25 thousand square miles, and the population 
is about ten million people. The island enjoys a great variety 
of climate owing to differences in rainfall and elevation. It 
is dependent for rains on the north-east monsoon from October 
to March and the south-west monsoon from April to September. 

Next to India the nearest neighbours to Ceylon are the Maidive 
Islands to the west, the Nicobar and Andaman Islands to its east 
and north-east respectively. , 

From as far back as 200 B.C. when the recorded history 
of the Island begins until the last King of Kand'' was dethroned 
in 1815 the Island flourished as an absolute monarchy. But 
even in those days there existed a system of Local Government 
the details of which are not quite knovm. However, it is 
known that a patriarchal system of Local Government existed in 
which the affairs of every village were directed and controlled 
by its natural leaders whose decisions were accepted and obeyed, 
by the community in general. 

Central Administration 

The Government of Ceylon of the Maritime provinces, 
under the Dutch East India Company in the sixteenth century was 
entrusted to the Governor and Director-General with a politi- 
cal council consisting of nine officers. The territories were 
divided between Colombo, Jaffna and Galle the last two being 
administered by a Conmiander assisted by a Council, Dissawas 
appointed at Colombo, Jaffna and at Matara for Galle occupied 
much the same position as Government Agents of today. The 
Portugese system of local administration of Ceylon by Chief 
Headmen in charge of Korales, superior .headmen over Pattus 
and village headmen over smallei areas was continued by the 
Dutch, After the British took over the country in the early 
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part of the eighteenth century the Governor admir.is 


?ea the 


country with the help of Executive and Legislative Counciis. 


After 1910 the const i tut ion of the Legislative Council was 
changed increasing the number of unofficial elected. me-Uioers 
and in 19.24: the Legislative Council consisted^ of an unofiicial 
majority. This was replaced in 1931 by the State Council to 
which full legislative and executive functions were given. The 
Council divided Itself into executive conmiittees each of which 
elected its Chairman and these Chairmen together with three 


officials formed the Board of Ministers 
no votes in the Council or the Board. 


though the officials had 


When Ceylon became independent in 1948 the State Council 
was replaced by the Parliament of Ceylon consisting of the 
Governor-General, the Senate and House of Representatives based 
on the British pattern* Ceylon at present possesses a democ- 
ratic Government where the executive consists of tlie Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet chosen from the party which has a 
majority in the House of Representatives. Ceylon is an inde- 
pendent nation within the British Commonwealth enjoying the 
same status as the other self-governing members of the British 
Conimonwealth. For the purpose of general administration the 
Island is divided into twentyteo administrative districts. 

They are in charge of Government Agents under the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. The districts are divided into Divisional 
Revenue Officers Divisions of which there are 130 and these 
contain sub-divisions of about 4000 villages and Immlets each 
under a village Headman now called a Grajua Sevaka. They 8,re 
all Government officers having various duties in connection 
x^ith prevention and detection of crime, collection of minor 
items of revenue, registration, lie cu.cm •, acsc^Fcly of st.:.tls- 
tics^Gtc. Village Headmen are suporx'ised by Divisional Revenue 
Officers, and the latter by Government ..gents. The Government 
Agents also function as representatives of the Ministries and 
Departments xdio do not have independent local offices in the 
districts. In addition to the Government Agents there are 
also other local representatives of the Heads of Departments 
stationed in the various districts and responsible to their 
Ministry for the performance of their functions. The Govern- 
ment is giving active consideration at present to the constitu- 
tion of District Councils to replace the Governraent Agents and 
other Local Heads of Department s and vest their functions and 
poxrers in an elected council. 


Local Government 

In ancient times the population organised itself into 
village cormauniti.ris largely for, the purpose of dealing with 
matters of water supply and tillage, but also to settle amongst 
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themselves disputes about descent and proprietorship and with 
Royal officials ciuestlons of dues. These Village Councils of 
ancient Ceylon which were known as Gam Sabas do not appear to 
have been controlled or directed by the King or by any central 
authority. There were also larger councils kna-rn as Rata Sabas 
which dealt with .matters affecting a whole district or Province. 
This organisation lasted through centuries of Ceylonese adminis- 
tration and through the subsequent periods of Portugese and 
Dutch occupations; fell into dissuetude in the early part of 
the last century, but was revived by the' British in 1870 since 
when attempts have been made to restore it to its former vigour 
to enable it effectively to deal with questions of tillage, 
irrigation, sanitation and settlement of minor disputes. At 
present there are 419 Village Councils and they exercise no 
judicial power as separate Rural Courts have been established 
for that purpose. 

In 1802 a new syste.m of Local Administration was created 
to administer small towns mainly in matters of sanitation. 

Such towns V7ere brought under Sanitary Boards composed of both 
officials and non-officials in the district. These Sanitary 
Boards have nov; been abolished and Town Councils have replaced 
them. 

Ja 1898 Local Boards were created for large towns and 
they generally exercised similar powers with regard to them 
individually as Sanitary Boards for small towns . These have 
now been replaced by Urban Councils. 

Road Committees were set up under the Thoroughfares 
Ordinance in 1861, for each Province and district of the Island. 
A Provincial Committee was constituted consisting of the Govern- 
ment Agent as Chairman, and other officials : and non-official 
members appointed by the Governor, For each district of the 
Island a District ComnittGe was constituted consisting of the 
Government Agent as Chairman and other officials nominated by ^ 
the Governor and some non-officials representing the commu- 
nities of the Island. The charge and maintenance of Rest 
Houses other than those in tho Municipal .and Urban areas was 
vested in the Provincial Road Conuaittees, They also supervised 
the District Commit toes. The District Committees had to deal 
with and supervise the work don© on' public , private and estate 
roads. These Committees were, abolished in 1951 when the Public 
Works Department and the Local Authorities ; became the road 
authorities for the Island. 

In 1866 Municipalities on distinctly British lines and 
with a ranjority of elected members was established in Colombo,' 
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Kandy and shortly aften^ards at G- -lie. The most striicing 
feature of this scheme is that the democratic principle is 
introduced for the first time by Statute into a^Local Adminis'. 
t ration organisation. The constitution of trie first i-Iunicipal 

of representation 
casting vote 
uith an 
sleeted. 


Council of Colombo i'7a.s based on the princip- 


plus noraination with a nominated Chairman 
These have now been replaced by Mnnicipal 
elected Mayor as Chairman and all th 


council 


flcLVirig 3. 

Councils 
lors 


It would therefore be seen that at present there are 
four types of Local Authorities; Village Councils in rural 
areaSj Town Councils for small towns or bazar areas, Urban_ _ 
Councils for large towns and Municipal Councils for very high- 
ly developed urban areas or cities, ' 


"v 

f 



The Councils of these Local Authorities are elected j: 

every three years. The franchise is a universal one (every 
citizen of over 18 years is eligible to vote) the oyialiiication | 
of a voter being the same as those applicable for voters for | 
Parliamentary Elections. Representation is on the basis of f 
Wards and voters elect representatives for their wards. The i 
elections of the Councillors are conducted by the Commissioner ; 
of Elections, The Mayor in the case of Municipal Councils, I 

or the Chairman in the case of the other Local Authorities is ■ 

the chief executive officer of the respective Local Authority * 
and it is his function to see that resolutions of the Council 
are speedily and efficiently carried out through the staff of f 
the Council , r 

The Village Councils control a vast area of the country f 
and out of a total area of (25 thousand square miles) about 
200 square miles are administered by Municipal, Urban or Town 
Councils and the rest of the area i,s under Village Council 
administration. At present there are 419 Village Councils, ' 
57 Town Councils, 34 Urban Councils enid 10 Municipal Councils. ; 
Village Councils, although the least developed type of Local 
Authority, form the broad base on which the whole structure '| 
of local administration has been built. These Councils are cons-l 
tituted for areas consisting -of one or more ■ villages. I 


Tovrn Councils have -been established in small rural toxins i 
which by their development are urban in character. Their powers 
and duties are substantially similar to those of Urban Councils \ 
the main difference being, however, that Town Councils cannot 
impose or levy a rate of more than nine percentum. Further,, 
the maximura number of members for a Town Council should not 
exceed' eight. 

Urban Councils have been established for important 
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big tarns. The control exercised by Government for this type 
of Local ildthority is a little less than over the Town Councils. 
Generally within the administrative area of each Urban Council 
it is charged with the regulation, control, and administration 
of all matters relating to public health, public utility servi- 
ces, public thoroughfares and with the protection and promotion 
•Of the comfort and convenience and welfare of the people and the 
amenities of the administrative area. The distribution of ■ 
Urban and Town Councils in particular gives an indication of 
the urbanisation of the country. Colombo district apart from ' 
the Municipality of Colombo has the largest number of Urban and 
Town Councils. 

At the very apex of the structure of Local Government 
is the Municipal Council, and this type of Local Authority is 
the most developed. The degree of control exercised by the 
Central Government over these authorities is small and Munici- 
pal Councils are therefore virtually autonomous. 

From 1931, a Central Ministry of- Local Government and 
a Department of Local Government with a Commissioner as its 
head was established for the purpose of supervising the admi- 
nistration' of exi'Sting Local Authorities and for investigating 
and preparing aaid promoting schemes for the extension of Local 
Governiiient in Ceylon. It is observed that with the creation of 
the Department of Local Government in 1931 the development of 
Local Government lias been comparatively more rapid after 1931 
than before. 

Functions and Powers of Loca,l Authorities 

Local Authorities are independent statutory corpora- 
tions, and their oonstitution, pov/ers and duties as well as 
their constitution, powers and duties as v;ell as their areas 
of authority are provided for in the respective legislations 
which apply to them. The Commissioner of Local Government has 
certain statutory powers of supervision and control exercised 
mostly over the Village Councils. The Municipal Councils being 
raore or less autonomous are supervised least. In addition the 
Coinmiss loner of Local Government and his Regional Assistants 
are also entrusted with the task of advising and guiding the 
Local Authorities especially Village Councils v/hose financial 
and technical resources are limited. There are at present 
fourteen Regional Assistant Comiaiss loner of Local Government, 
and it is hoped to have an Assistant Commissioner of Local 
Government for each administrative district. 

The functions of Local Authorities are broadly the same; 
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Generally to promote the Gocifort, convenience and welfare of 
the people and develop amenities in the fields of public health, 
public utility services and public thoroughfares. These func- 
tions take the form of provision of water supply schemes, 
electricity schemes, street lighting schemes, housing schemes, 
construction and maintenance of roads other than trunk roads, 
provision of markets, conservancy _ and scavenging services, 
sewerage disposal schemes, maternity anid child welfare clinics, 
milk feeding schemes, cemeteries, public baths and bathing 
plaoos, free dispensaries, recreation grounds, parks, Rest 
Houses, libraries, fire brigades etc. 

Finances of Local A-’.thorities 

The income of Local Authorities come from three main 
sources, 

(1) from rates levied upon the inhabitants of the 
area, 

(2) from rates, rents, fees and charges made for 
services rendered by the Authority, 

(3) from grants and refunds of license duties by 
the Central Government. 

Rates are contributions required to be made by Occupiers of 
property in the Council area towards the expenses of local 
services provided in that area. The rates are imposed on the 
annual value of the property. This value is the net benefit 
which the occupier can be assumed to get by his occupation of 
the property. The law requires that this benefit is to be 
estimated by which a hypothetical tenant might reasonably be 
expected to pay for the property on a tenancy from year to year,' 
the tenant paying the usual rates and taxes and the landlord 
paying the cost of insurance and maintenance. The Local ilutho- 
rity gets the annual value assessed 133 / the Government Chief 
Valuer and is 'adopted by them usually once in five years. 

Income from rents of Council buildings and fees for 
licenses are usually set off against the cost of the services 
provided. 

Grants ; The object of giving grants by the Central 
Goveranient is to supplement the resources of Local Authorities 
so as to ena.ble these authorities to provide services adequate 
to the requirements of the loc-ality. A block grant or general 
purposes grant based on the population and the revenue collected 
from rates etc. is paid to all Local Authorities. 
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Specific grants to meet a certain .portion of the cost 
of water supply schemes, sewerage schemes, housing schemes, ma;ior 
bridges, village works, libraries, play grounds etc., are paid 
to local Authorities, the b8.1anc.e being contributed by the 
Local Authority itself. 

Grants in lieu of abolished revenue are also paid to 
certain Local Authorities like Village Councils, e.g. v/hen .the 
Capitation or Poll tax was abolished a grant was given in lieu 
thereof. Grants in lieu of refund of stamp duties on land 
transactions and reimbursement of cost of living allowances and 
special living allowances pa.id to employees of Local Authori- 
ties are also given to the Local Authorities. Certain license 
duties collected by Government are also refunded to the Local 
Authorities, e.g. motor car licenses, gund licenses etc., 

Local Authorities can also raise loans from the Local ■ 
Loans and Development Fund established by the Treasury at rea- 
sonable rates of interest for the purpose of undertaking any 
project which the Local Authorities are entitled to do. 

Central Services Provided to or Supporting Local Authorities 

The Commissioner of Local Governnient has at his head- 
quarters a Civil Engineer, a Water Works Engineer to give 
assistance to Local Authorities especially Villa'^e Councils and 
Town Councils who do not have the financial resources to appoint 
technical officers of this status and qualification. Where a 
Local Authority wants any advice on a civil engineering work 
like designing or the supervision and constmction of a major- 
project the Civil Engineer and his Inspectors 'place their 
services at the disposal of Local Authorities. For instance 
when the Government meets the full cost of a major bridge in a 
Village Council it is a necessary condition of the grant that 
the design of the vjork should be undertaken by the Civil Engi- 
neer and the work constructed under his general supervision. 
Similarly, the Water Works Engineer designs and gets minor rural 
water supply schemes constructed under, his supervision. 

Attached to the staff of the Assistant Commissioners of Local 
Government in the I'cegions are technical officers like Superin- 
tendents of Village ^'."orks a.nd Draughtsras.n who assist Local 
Authorities especially Village Councils in preparing plans, 
specifications and estimates for villa.ge works like small 
bridges, buildings. Village Council offices and in supervising 
tho construction of these works. Investigating Officers are 
also attached to the Regional .Offices to check the books of 
accounts maintained bj^ the Local Authorities especially Village- 
Councils and also to advise the Chairmen where the need arises. 
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Major water supply schemes for toi-jns and cities are 
designed by a separ8.te teciinical Department under the Ministry 
of Local Government called the Department of ’'■■ater Supply ec 
Drainage, The construction of these major schemes are done 
under the supervision of the Director, ’-ater Supply 5c Drainage 
and his Engineers. G- ov e mine rit also gives assistance to the 
Local Authorities in the construction of major water supply 
schemes by contributing as a g.rant the cost of the headwords 
of schemes and the Local Authority is expected to contribute 
towards the cost of the distribution by raising a loan from 
the Local Loans and Development Fund in the Treasury. 

The Department of Town and Country Planning under the 
Ministry of Local Government provides assistance to Local Autho- 
rities by planning urban development schemes for tovrns a,nd 
cities and regional planning schemes for developed areas. 

The Government Town Planner also prepares model plans for 
housing schemes to be undertaken by Local Authorities and 
through his Inspectors assists in the preparation of plans, 
estimates and specifications of slum clearance schemes, major 
housing schemes and exercised general supervision over the 
construction of these sclieraes. Surveys and investigations 
connected with the prepa.ration of urban development schemes 
and regional planning schemes are undertaken by the Department 
of Town and Country Planning. Technical assistance is rendered 
to Local Authorities by this Department for the preparation 
of the planning schemes and zoning schemes which are adopted 
by the Local Authorities. Advice on the siting of housing 
schemes, principal buildings like Town Halls, civic centres, 
model libraries are also rendered to the Local Authorities at 
their request. On the completion of slum clearance housing sche- 
mes this Department in conjunction i/ith the Department of Local 
Government assists the local bodies concerned in the selection 
of insanitary dwellings for demolition. 

Experimental work on low cost house building materials 
and cheaper ruethods of construction ar.e conducted by the Depart- 
ment so as to be of help to the Local Authorities in keeping 
the cost of construction down as lo'W as possible. 

The Department of the Surveyor-General under the Ministry 
of Lands assists the Local Authorities in preparing town surveys. 
These plans indicate in detail the boundaries of every allot- 
ment and property in the town area and the boundaries of the 
wards. 

The Government Chief Valuer under the Ministry of Lands 
assesses all the properties in Local Authority areas for the 
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purpose of determining the annual value of these properties. 

The Local Authorities adopt these -valusitions after hearing 
objections in accordance v;ith the; lau. Fees are paid by the 
Local Authorities on a certain percentage basis for this service. 
It is non proposed to bring new legislation to make it a sta- 
tutory duty of the Governraent Chief Valuer to assess- the annual 
value of properties for all towns where assessment tax is levied 
once in every five years. 

As Local Authorities are statutory corporations their 
powers, functions and duties are defined by Statute. The Attor- 
ney-General vrho is the law officer of the Government is not in 
a position to advise Local Authorities in regard to the exercise 
of any of their powers, functions or duties. The Attorney- 
General, however, advises the Minister of Local Government or 
the Commissioner of Local Government in regard to the exercise 
of any power or function by any Government officer in relation 
to Local Authorities. The Attorney-General also will advise 
the Minister or the Commissioner of Local Government on any 
matter involving Local Authorities in general and whether any 
new legislation is necessary or not. On this advice the Commi- 
ssioner of Local Government or the Minister will take steps to 
promote legislation on behalf of the Local iVuthorities in 
general. The Minister also will promote legislation on behalf 
of Local Authorities after considering representations made by 
any group of Local Authorities. 

The Department of Local Government in consultation with 
the Legal Draftsman of the Government prepares model and standard 
by-laws which can be adopted by the Local Authorities if they 
so desire. Most. Local Authorities do not have a legal branch 
in their offices to prepare subsidiary legislation. In fact it 
is only the Colombo Municipal Council that has a fully qualified 
legal branch under the’ Legal Officer. Before any by-law is 
approved by the Minister or Parliament the Legal Draftsman scru- 
tinises the.m a.nd if necessary revises them to see that they are 
in legal form and not ’ultra vires* of the powers of the Local 
Authorities. The revised.by-law is usually adopted by the Local 
Authority concerned, if it raeets with the requirements of the 
Local Authority. 

The Co.mjnissionor of Local Governraent and the Assistant 
Commissioners of Local Government in the Regions advise the 
Local Authorities especially Village Councils and Town Councils 
in regard to their pov/exs, functions and duties and in what way 
the funds of the Local Authorities can be usefully spent. Where 
the finances of Local Authorities are not satisfactory there is 
provision in the law for the. budgets of these Local Authorities 
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to be controlled by the Coimnissioner of Local Government and 
his officers. In these cases the Assistant Coniniissioners of 
Local Government help and assist Local Authorities especially 
Village Councils and Toi'/n Councils in preparing their annual 
Budgets. 


Assistant Commissioners of Local Government in the 
Regions organise periodically conferences and seminars of Chair- 
men of Local authorities especially Village Councils to enable 


different Chairmen and their Councillors to meet and exchange 
views and state their different problems in order to find suit- 
able and practical solutions. On these occasions the opportu- 
nity is taken for various officials who deal with Loca.1 Autho- 
rities to give them talks on the various aspects of their duties 
Accounting Officers, Audit Officers, Bngineers and Inspecting 
Officers give useful talks a.t these conferences and semina.rs. 


It is only the Municipalities of Colorabo, ICaaidy and 
Galle that have Medical Officers of Health and other health 
staff as Local Authority employees. In the other Municipali- 
ties and in Urban and Town Councilsthe Medical Officers of 
Health are Government officers working under the Director of 
Health Services and loaiied to these Local .Aithorities . The 
Local Authorities to whoa the services of Medical Officers of 
Health are loaned bear no part of their salaries, but pay them 
only a small monthly travelling allowance. In the case of 
rural areas the Medical Officers of Health perfoim all their 
functions without being attached to the Village Councils concern 
ed. The Director of Health Services has also loa.nsd the ser- 
vices of Public Health Inspectors to certa.ln Local Authorities 
while others have appointed their ovm officers. The Local 
Authorities bear only a certain portion of the cost of salaries 
and- allowances of these Public Health Inspectors w^Hio have been 
loaned to the Local Authorities, 


As the supply of el 
functions of Local Author!' 
and many of the villa.ges h 
and maintained by tho Loca 
ment Electrical Departinent 
of the Governraent Electric 
investigations and prepare 
scheme is constructed by' t 


ectricity is one of the legitimate 
ties most of the towns and cities 
ive electrlcitj^ schemes constiucted 
1 Authorities concerned. The Govern- 
under the Chief Engineer & Manager 
al Undartakings conducts preliminary 
s plans and estimates before any 
he Local Authorities. The Chief 


Engineer cc M-anager, Government Electrical IJnde3:ta.kings also 
assists the Local Authorities in supeivising the constructions 
of these schoraes, and generally acts as a consultant to the 
Local Authority in maintaining and rumiing these -schemes. Local 
Authorities pay a nominal fee to the Chief .Engineer and 
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Manager, Governinent Electrical Undertakings. In colcnibo, 
however, the Chief Engineer & Manager, Government Electrical 
Undertakings supplies and distributes; all electrical energy to 
the consumers. ’ ■ 

Acquisition of land 

The Governmentnnder. the Land Acquisition Act acquires 
compulsorily private lands for Local Authorities which require 
these lands for public purposes and vest these lands in the 
Local Authority concerned. By this process Local Authorities 
can obtain undisputed title to the land. 

Enroloyees of Local Authorities 

The staff eriiployed_ by Local Authorities fa.ll into two 
categories-: 

(i) 'Those recruited by the Local Government Service 
Commission (about 6300 in number) on terms and 
conditions fixed by it and appointed to posts ■ 
in Local Authorities who pay their salaries and 
alloxfances . 

(ii) Those recruited direct by the Local Authorities 
totalling about 8000. 

The Local Government Service Commission was established 
in 1946 to deal ce^itrally with appointments transfers, disci- 
plinary control of certain Local Authority employees. Unifor- 
mity in the method of recruitment and of the personnel reciuited 
was thus established, and trained and azperieiiced personnel 
were made available to all Local Authorities irrespective of 
their location or resources. The Local Government Service 
Commission consists of the Commissioner of Local Government, 
ex-officio Chairman and eight members nominated by the Minister 
of Local Government. Four of the raefiibers nominated are selected 
by the Minister frora a panel of names submitted by: 

(i) the Municipal Council of Colombo 

(ii) Other Municipal Councils 

(Hi) by the Urban Councils Association and Town 
Councils Association 

(iv) by the All-Coylon Village Councils 
Association. 

^The other 
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The other four raeubers are nonlhatad by 

discretion. The Comission is a corporcLuiOii a, u.i p^xp^to .. 

succession and a common seal, hach Cnh'dlolnSl 

for a period of three years iron tne aaoe oi hIp appoin-Cw n 

^ __ _.L. _ .-a ^ no-i n ih ‘hVip r'ln Gcllllo S 01 GllO 


S a UUi. pui CL ^ 

oacli r.ioinina''b6ci niOiribor nolds oiiico 

ron the date of his appointment. 

Y=n hpfl in the schedules of tne 


Holders of costs nroscribeci in one scutfauj--^ onu. 
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AU'DIT 


Ths Auditor-General is the auditor of the accounts of 
the Local Authorities in Ceylon. The Auditor-General is an 
officer appointed by the Governor-General and holds office during 
good behaviour and cannot be removed from office except on an 
address passed bjr both Houses of Parliament . He is thus an 
officer independent of the executive. Under the respective 
Local Authorities Ordinances the Auditor-General audits the 
accounts of the Local Authorities and if satisfied certifies the 
Balance-sheet and accounts for each year. The Local Authorities 
pay a. prescribed fee for this service by the Auditor-General. 

For the purposes of any audit and exaniination of accounts the 
Auditor-General has the power to require the production before 
him of any accounts 5 deeds, contracts, vouchers etc., and may 
require any person holding or accountable for any such books, 
accounts, deeds, contracts, vouchers etc., to- appear before 
him. The Auditor-General shall desallovr every item ox 
accounts conti‘o.ry to i an- and surcharge the sum on the person 
making or authorising the nia.king of the illegal payment ahd 
shall charge against any person accounting tiie amount of any 
deficiency or loss incurred by the negligence or misconduct of 
tho.t person. An appeal lies to the Minister of Local Government 


against a surcharge by the Auditor-G niers 


In some cases an 


appeal can also be made against a surchai’ge to the Supreme Court, 


, ^ Srpm this bnlef, survey it, would be seen that different 
types 01 Local Autnorities hive been const ituteo. to perfornr 

local functions to suit different types of areas. Apart from 
the organisation of a form of Gevernment to provide basic 
amenities to the local people of the area. Local Government is 
an opportunity for the ordinary people of the country to be 
trained in the d-emocrsi^tic x-ray of life. People who can elect 
representatives who ^ are able, honest and upright to run their 
own village or tarn can be expected to elect suitable representa- 
tives to the national legislature to run the Government of the 
whole country. I., is gen-ei'ally found, that a- he re a country has 
a strong and st .ble L'acal Gxivernmcnc organisation it will adhere 
to the democratic form of Government at the centre -even x,fhen 
persist through periods of stress. 


trained in the d-emocrei^tic x-r 
represent.rtives who. are abl 


un/kkg , 


CENTRAL SEPC/IGE3 TO L'XAL AUTE0RITIE3 


History and DevelopEient 

Municipal Councils in George Town, Penang and the Town and Eort of 
f 13^ S"ti 

Malacca were the^form of local i©@ei goyerniaent in about the middle of the 
last century. The -Straits Settlements Municipal Act of 1857 gave legal 
framework to these Municipalities, Under their Constitution these nunici- . 
palities would have their Presidents and members fomially appointed by the 
Government. With the extension of British protection to the Malay States 
after 1870 local government was in the form of local authorities known as 
Sanitary Boards (later known as Town Boards). These were set up in towns 
and urban areas and derived their legal authority from various Sanitary/ 

Town Boards Enactments. They were under the direction of the respective 
District Officers in each State as ex-officio Chairmen. The Boards also 
consisted of other members formally appointed by the respective State 
Governments. In other parts of the Settlements of Penang and Malacca there 
were the Rural District Boards (later known as District Councils and Rural 
District Councils). They were similar in constitution to the Town Boards 
except that their areas of jurisdiction covered all administrative districts. 
Under the Municipal Ordinance of 1913 the Municipalities enjoyed a fair 
measure of financial autonomy while the other Boards were in fact departments 
of the State or Settlement Governments charged with the duty of carrying 
out administrative and executive functions to the extent permitted under 
the laws regulating them. 

After Norld Mar II there were changes in the Constitution with the 
formation of the Malayan Union, and then the Federation of Malaya con- 
sisting of nine Malay States and the Settlements of Penang and Malacca 
in February 1948, which achieved independence on 31st August, 1957. In 
the course of events the need for more and improved services in the local 
authority areas was increasing and the desire for the development of local 
government aimed at local self-government through the medium of popularly 
elected councils or boards which enjoyed a large measure of freedom of 
action and financial independence became apparent. In lylarch 1948 the 
Town Board of Kuala Lumpur which vjas then the most advanced Town Board 
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in the Federation of Malaya becarae a Miuiieipality. The first step towards 
the goal of democratic self-goverjiaent was taken by the passing of legisla- 
tion known as the Local Authorities (Election) Ordinance, 1950, which 
provided for the election of a majority of Eiembers of Municipalities and 
a number of the large and medium size Town Boards thereafter styled as 
Town Councils. In 1952 the Local Councils Ordinance was passed and this 
made possible the establisiissnt of Local Councils in new village areas 
formed during the emergency period and other rural areas including the 
smaller size Town Boards throughout the Federation of Malaya. These 
Councils are from their inception fully elected and financially autonomous. 

In 1954 the Town Boards (iuaendment) Ordinance was passed. This 
was a further development of local government for under its provisions 
povrer was given to the State and Settlement Governments to confer financial 
autonomy to some of the larger Town Councils, Town Boards and Rural District 
Councils in their States or Settlements. 

On 1st December 1956 the Municipal Council of George Tovm, Penang, 
became a fully elected Municipal Council with a President elected from 
amongst its Councillors and a month later became a City (henceforth the 
President is known as Mayor), 

In 1960 the Local Government Elections Act was passed. The Act 
vests the control of local authority elections esKept Local Council 
elections in the Election Commission which is an independent bod^'. It 
also simplifies the qualifications of electors in such elections and changes 
the system of annual retironont of Councillors to triennial retirement. A 
similar legislation, the Local Government Elections (Amendment) Act was 
introduced in 1961. This Act gives the Election Commission control over 
Local Council elections. 

The Federal Capital Act, 1960, which v;as enacted after the necessary 
amendments to the Federal Constitution introduced new features in the 
administrative machinery of the Municipality of Kuala Lumpur now the 
Federal Capital, The amendments to the Constitution also provided for 
the National Council for Local Government which was established in November 
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1960. Its aim is to unify law and policy relating to local government in 
the country. At present the numher of local authorities in the country 
are as follows ?- 

Federal Capital 1 

Municipal Councils 3 

Town Councils (financially autonomous) 27 

Town Councils (non-financially 

autonomous) 11 

District Councils (financially 

autonomous) 4 

non- 

RuraJ- District Councils (financially 

autonomous) 3 

Town Boards (financially autonomous) 5 

Town Boards (non-financially 

autonomous) 31 

Local Councils (financially autonomous) 286 

The above figure does not include the States of Borneo and Singapore 
as under the Constitution of the Federation of Malaysia which came into force 
on 16th September, 1963, their Governments retain the full control over local 
governments in the respective States. 

General description of internal comunications . 

Local Government is a State matter and the Federal Govermaent is 
concerned only with the basic policy and law relating to local government 
and its development. With the exception of the Federal Capital of Kuala 
Lumpur which under the Federal Capital Act, 1960, is answerable to the 
Minister of Interior, all local authorities derive their existence and 
status from the State authorities and are directly answerable to them for 
the efficient discharge of their statutory functions. The day-to-day work 
of the local authorities is a direct responsibility of the respective State 
Governments. Therefore, the local authorities vdll have to communicate 
with their respective State Governments who, if they find it necessary, 

Tdll refer the subject matter to the Federal Government for advice or any 
necessary action. 
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The Broad Pattern of the Central Federal and State Governments. 

The Federation, of Malaya is a Federal system of Goverimient consist- 
ing of Central Federal Government and respective sltate Governments. Legis- 
lative powers are divided between the Federal Parliament and the Lta.te 
Legislative Assemblies according to the list of subjects laid dow^’n in the 
Constitution and executive power in respect of any subject lies with the 
State Government which has legislative power in respect of that subject. 
Therefore, the legislative end hence the executive power in respect of local 
government lies \^ith the State Governments. The Federal Government's power 
in respect of local government is limited. For the purpose of ensuring 
uniformity of law and policy the National Council for Local Government was 
established vdth the Minister of Interior as Ghairraan, one representative 
from each State appointed by the Ruler or Governor of the State and ten 
representatives (who are Ministers) appointed by the Federal Government. 

The duty of the National Council for Local Government is to formulate 
from time to time in consultation with the Federal and State Governments 
a national policy for the promotion, development and control of local 
government throughout the country and for the adrainistretion of any laws 
relating thereto and the Federal and State Governments follo’w the policy 
formulated. It is also the duty of the Federal Government and the Government 
of any State to consult the National Council for Local Governiaent in respect 
of any proposed legislation dealing with local governiaent for its advice on 
the matter. On the coming into force of the Federation of Malaysia the 
Governments of the States of Borneo and Singapore are not required to follow 
the policy formulated by the National Council for Local Government until 
such time as they have accepted the obligation to do so. However, they 
xrill be represented but will not be entitled to vote on any question moved 
in the Council. 

Broad Pattern of Local Government . 

Local government in the Rural areas is mainly through the Local 
Councils. %ese Local Councils are the most recent form of local authorities 
in the country. Generally speaking they are responsible for local government 
administration of the smaller towns and villages in the Federation but they 



vary considarably in size (from 2,000 to 16,000 population) and there are 
several which are distinctly rural in character. They are in many ways 
quite an advanced form of local authorities having been fully elected with 
elected Chairmen and financially autonomous from the outset. The District 
Officers of the Administrative Districts have advisory duties in the local 
authorities and have statutory control over their budgets and by~laws. These 
Councils raise simple forms of taxation and receive considerable measure of 
grants-in-aid. They carry out simple local government functions mainly in 
the fields of health and development of communications and v/ater supply and 
rely heavily on Government Departments for technical services and assistance. 
There is no particular limitation on their range of powers, except that 
imposed by their financial resources, and many of the more enterprising 
and energetic Local Councils have developed a wide range of local services 
of great value. 

All the medium sized towns in the Federation are administered by 

Town Boards or Town Councils. Up to 1950, these authorities were all Town 

Boards which were departments of the State Governments and their revenues 
^nd 

•Vfol>e State revenue^ their expenditure foriTEdpart of the State budget. 

The Chairman of a Town Board is usually a District Officer (ex-officio), 
whose headquarters is generally, locax-od in the Town s the remaining members 
of the Board are either appointed Government Officials or persons nominated 
by the State Government. VIhen a Town Board is given a constitution providing 
for at least an elected majority of members, it is styled a Town Council. 

At this stage, however, it is still a department of the State Government 
and it does not become a financially independent statutory body until it 
is granted financially autonomous status, i.e. power to retain its revenue 
and control the spending thereof by the State Government. To complicate 
matters, financially autonomous status can be conferred on Tov/n Boards, 
i.e, the local authority does not have to become a Town Council with an 
elected majority before it receives financially autonomous status. Either 
change of status may precede the other. The policy of Government, however, 
is to convert ultimately all these authorities into financially autonomous 
Town Councils over a period of time, and to expand the elected element until 
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the provision 

The najority ox Toivii Councils and Tovni Boards rcij' on. Govern .ent 
of services to a far greater extent than Municipal Councils, largely because 
they do not have the financial resources of the larger Municipal Councils^ 

The President/Chairman of the Council/Board is responsible for the day- 
to-day administrative running of the Council/Board's affaii’s. The District 
Health Officer and District Engineer, both professionally qualified Govern- 
ment Officers, are usually appointed members of the Gouncil/Board, and the 
technical management of the authority’s affairs are in their hands. The 
authority also has at its disposal the wide resources of the State Govern- 
ment Secretariat in the legal, financial and technical fields and draws 
on these for advice and assistance in meeting its major problems. The 
unofficial members of the authority, however, have a large say in the 
framing of the policy of the authority and in the making of decisions, 

Government assistance being largely confined to ensuring efficient 
implementation of the decisions taken. The activities of Town Councils 
and Town Boards do not range over as ^d.de a field as that of Municipal 
Councils. 

District and Rural District Councils are found only in the States 
of Penang and Malacca, and fona part of the local government administration 
of these former Settlements in the Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements. 

They were formerly called Rural Boards, and are similar in form as to Town 
Boards except that their areas of Jurisdiction cover the whole administrative 
Districts. On the analogy of Town Councils, their names- were ' changed to 
District and Rural District Councils when they were granted constitutions 
providing for elected members. Some of them are now fully elected and have 
elected Chairmen. Some are financially autonomous and others have yet to 
acquire this sta,tus. Federal and State Governments' assistance rendered to 
District and Rural District Councils is similar to that given to Town 
Councils and Town Boards. 

The Town of Kuala Lumpur which is the seat of the Central Federal 
Federal 

Government is the^apital. Under the Federal Capital Act, 1960, it has a 
Commissioner (termed as Commissioner of the Federal Capital of Kuala Lumpur) 



and is at present under the direct charge of the Minister of the Interior. 

Its day'^to-dep work and statutory functions are similar to the Municipal 
Councils and its Annual Report is tabled at the House of Parliament. There 
are 3 large to\vns in the Federations namely George Town, Penang (a City), 
Malacca and Ipoh which are Municipal Councils (George Town is a City only 
in status but in law a Municipal Council). These Municipal Councils are 
financially autonomous and wholly, elected statutory corporations, and are 
more independent of services rendered by the Federal or State Governments 
than the other local authorities. They employ directly the whole of their 
staff, senior and subordinate, adrainistrative and technical. They are 
largely self-contained entities, operating on their own resources within 
the wide poviexs conferred on them by legislation, and receiving little from 
the Federal and State Governraents except statutory grants-in-aid and access 
to loan funds. Their potential activities range over the whole field of 
Municipal services - public health, public works, cultural activities, town 
planning, etc., and their activities in these fields are, generally speaking, 
restricted only by the extent of their finances. They rely on Government 
to some extent for advice on implementation of policy, but require no 
assistance in the day-to-day running of their affairs. 

The overall responsibility for local government policy lies at present 
with the Minister end Ministry of liiterior and forms part of the wide 
functions of that Ministry. The Federal Government, however, is only respon- 
sible for ensuring uniformity of law end policy in respect of the subject of 
local government, and executive power lies with the State Governments. The 
Coraaissioner of Local Governmeiit (established in 1957) is an adviser to the 
Minister of the Interior and the State Governments on the subject of local 
governraent. He maintains a department in the Ministry of the Interior and 
is responsible for framing and implementing local government development policy 
under the directions of the Minister, He liaises with the State Governments 
on the execution of local goverment policy and local government problems. 

He maintains contact with local authorities through visits and sometimes 
deals directly with them on policy problems particularly with the iiunicipal 
Councils and the larger Councils. The following Federal liinistries and 
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Departraents render services to local authorities 


Ministry of Interior ) 

) 

Goimnissioner of Local Governaent ) 

Treasury 

Auditor-General 

Election Gonuuission 

Federation Establishment Office 

Inspectorate of Fire Services 

Information Services 

Ministry of Laboujc' fi; Social Welfare 

Ministry of Health 

Department of Ghemistry 

Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Hural Development 

Police Dep6irtment 

Printing Department 
Puoad Transport Department 

ment, i 
States 
are s- 

State Secretariat 

Legal Department 

Public Oorks Department 

Town £; Gountry Planning Department 

State Treasury 

Land Offices 


General Policy 

Grants- in- aid;, loan funds. 

Audit of Accounts and Audit Reports 
.of 

Gonductj/Local Authority Elections. 

Advice on Personnel and establishment 
problems . 

Inspection of Fire Equipment and 

training of Fire Brigade Personnel 

Publicity Services. 

Advice on labour relations 

Advice on Public Health Measures. 

Examination of VJater, Food;, Drug 
Sai'iples . 

Advice on Education Matters. 

Development in the smaller local 
authority areas particularly 
Local Gouncils. 

Advice on Police and other matters 
particularly traffic manageraent. 

Printing Services (on payment) 

Only Penang City Council has its 
own Public Transport. 


General supervision and establishment 
problems. 

Legal Advice, drafting of by-laws, etc. 
Construction of Public Works. 

Town Planning. 

Financial advise'- knd- facilities 
Advice on land. matters. ■ 


The State Governments are responsible executively for local govepn- 
nd deal with the day-to-day affairs of the local authorities in their 
The State Departments which render services to the local authorities 
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Present Local Government Services . 

The mein source of taxation of the local authorities is rates. 

Rates are payable by owners of holdings v/ithin the local authority areas. 
Holdings liable to rates are assessed by the Assessment Officials in the 
respective local authorities. The assessraent is based on either the improved 
value of the holding or its annual value, i.e. the figure at which it is 
estimated that the property can be let in accordance with the laws govern- 
ing the respective local authorities. The authority then levies a rate on 
what is considered a reasonable percentage on the assessable value of the 
liable holdings. Other forms of taxes ere also levied on various trades 
within the local authority areas, but generally speaking these taxes are 
more for the purpose of control from the point of view of health and 
sanitation rather than sources of income. 

Central Services provided to or supporting Local Authorities . 

Association of Local Authorities . 

At present there is no association of local authorities. However, 
there is a Consultative Committee of the kunicipal Corporations of which 
representatives of the Federal Capital of Kuala Lumpur and the Municipal 
Councils of George Town, Penang, Malacca and Ipoh are members. They hold 
frequent meetings during which coaraon problems are discussed with a view 
tq achieving uniformity. The question of forming an association of local 
authorities properly constituted is also being considered. In the various 
States where Officials like the District Officers are Presidents/Chairmen 
of the Town Councils/Town Boards, it is the practice of the respective State 
Governments to organise meetings of such Presidents/Chairmen and in the various 
Districts where the District Officers are responsible for the Local Councils, 
they organise meetings of the representatives of the Local Councils in their 
respective Districts. 

G eneral 

The District Administration in areas where there is no local authority 
is the direct responsibility of the District Officer who is answerable to the 
State Goverments. Under the directive and policy of the Ministry of Rural 
Development each District will have a District Rural Development Committee 
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people and representatives of all Departments. This Committee is answerable 
to the State Rural Development Committee which is under the National Rural 
Development Council, The development of the rural villages in each District 
which is not a local authority is looked after by the District Rural 
Development Committee and each village will have its own Committee. 

Mousin g 

The Minister of the Interior is also charged with the responsibility 
of providing low cost houses for hire-purchase or flats for rental within 
the local authority areas for families whose income does not exceed i>>300/- 
per month. The Ministry of Interior formulates the policy on housing while 
the Treasury makes the loan funds available. Financially autonomous local 
authorities which have borrowing powers are eligible for loans subject to 
approval by their respective State Goverruaents, Only State Governments 
are eligible to loan funds for building such houses v/ithin the non- 
financially autonomous local authority areas. Local authorities such as 
the Municipal Councils which have all the necessary technical personnel 
can obtain loans and build such houses on their own agezacies, otherwise 
such houses will bo built by a legally constituted body kncim as the 
Housing Trust vj-hieh has the necessary porsonr el to supervise aJJ. building; 
works and construction. 


CEN'IEAL SERVICES TO THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
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CENTRAL SERVICES TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 


Pakistan as you all know consists of two 
wings j which are separated by a distance of nearly 
1000 railes. The area of West Pakistan is 310403 
sq, railas and that of East Pakistan is 4501 sq. miles. 
Pakistan is divided into two Provinces - East and 
West Pakistan, The Provinces are sub divided into 
divisions vjhich are further sub divided into 
districts and Tshsils or tub Divisions. Thsse are 
then divided into the fundamental political administrative 
unit of the system known as Basic Democracies , Union 
Councils in rural areas and Union and Torn Commirtees 
in Cities. The follovdng factors of history and 
geography are responsible for bringing about a certain 
sort of de- centralization in our country: 

1 . Di stance . 

'<.'sst Pakistan as I have mentioned earlier 
spreads over an area of 310403 sq. miles and has a 
population of 4f2C,Cl,000. The Provincial capital is 
in labor ej which is at a distance of about 900 miles 
from the western extremity and 400 miles from the 
northern extremity. The area has been sub-divided into 
12 divisions for the purposes of administration. Each 
division has four or five districts and an average 
district covers an area of 4000 to 5000 sq.railes. 

In order, therefore, to exercise effective control it 
is necessary that the power of authority should be 
wielded not from the Provincial Headquarter but from the 
district or sub-divisional headquarter. Hence the 
delegation of lot of povjers to the Eub-Divisional 
lagistrates and the District Plagistrates , 

2. Inaccessible areas , 

A look at the map of West Pakistan mil shovj you 



the varying type of topography found there, '-/e have 
vast expances of deserts, miles and miles of flat plains 
emerging into thick v/ooded jungles and then waves of 
undulating moim tains, dome of the areas in the jungles, 
deserts and hills are normally inaccessible. This has 
necessitated the de-centralization of powers and 
functions of Government. 

3 * Historical Factor . 

For certain political reasons it has not been 
found practicable or desirable to disturb the pattern 
of de-centralization prevailing in Pakistan, In the 
tribal areas of the former H, id, F, Province, for 
instance, the pattern of Government has been modified 
only slightly. 

deniblance of what is now knoimi as Local Government 
was first introduced in undivided India in 1 GSO and 
though the form and system underv;ent repeated changes 
the spirit and purpose of Local Government stayed on. 

In fact the concept of Local Government is not neii to 
our country and even before the British came the 
institution of Punchayat at the village level had been 
in existence and it used to take active part in the 
lives of its people. Tiie village being then the unit 
of administration and culture it was inevitable that 
the influence of active participation in the social 
affairs should have left deep marks in our socio- 
cultural matrix. 

4* Internal Gommuni cations . 

Most of she cities and areas in V/est Pakistan are 
connected by road, rail an', air, 

• kailway: After partition Pakistan got two 
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railway systems - North lest ern flailway in -iest Pakistan 
and Bengal Assam Hai-lway in Bast Pakistan. The North 
ifester’n Railway at the moment has a total track of 
7515 miles and has 779 Railv;ay stations spread all over 
the Province. The trains had, on average in one year, 
carried 1 ,24,737 passengers all over the Province. The 
most important route is from. Karachi to Peshawar, which 
is over an area of nearly 1100 miles. Except for 1000 
miles for double track the rest of the system is single 
broad gauge line with a narro'w gauge in some hilly 
and remote areas. 

2. Roads . Nearly all the towns and villages 

in ’iest Pakist-an are connected by roads. I'e have at the 
moment a total milage of nearl^r 40,000 of roads as 
compared to 13,7^1 in the year 1947. Roads are classified 
as National 'Highviays, Provincial Highways, District and 
feeder roads and minor and village roads. In East 
Pakistan, hov/ever, the road net work is comparatively 
less developed. There are very fevr Highx^rays in East 
Pakistan and most of the roads are of a local and 
inter-district type only. 

3. Inland water-x-^avs . This mode of internal 
communication is prevelant mostly in East Pakistan where 

an extensive water -v/ay system has bean developed since 
partition. This has been due to the fact that numerous 
tributries of the Ganges, Br amp utra and Ifegna divide in 
their lox'^er reaches and are navigable over an extensive 
length, and over 1500 self propelled and very large number 
of other craft ply on them. In the rainy season in 
particular v/hich covers a period of 6 to 7 months almost 
the only niocins of transport betx-jeen thousands of villages 


situated on the banks of these rivers is through the inland 
water v/ay system. At the moment over 3/4th of the totals 
traffic of the Province is carried on its water ways. -It 
is estimated that 5000 miles are navigable during the 
Monsoon, Over 45 to 50 million passengers and 10 to 15 million 
tons of cargo is carried every year over these ritrers. 

In iiest Pakistan on the other hand communications 
through inland vjater-vjays is almost negligible, A part 
of it is done over the Indus river but it is mostly in 
van ter as in summer prs.rticular ly , in the Monsoon, the 
currcnit is much too svdft and fast for the purpose. The 
spread of rail and road net v/orks in ./est Pakistan have 
made travelling on the rivers unnecessary to a large extent* 

4* Air. Pakistan has its ovifn Air- Linas system 
known as Pakistan International Airlines. All the major 
cities of ./est Pakistan namely Lahore, Karachi, Quetta, 
Peshavfar, Aav/alpindi, Lyallpur and Multan are connected 
by air and the P I A operates daily Services betvueen 
the.se cities, uimilarly in Last Pakistan Dacca, Chattagong, 
Jassore, Sylhet etc are connected by air. There are regular 
daily flights from Karachi to Dacca and Lahore to Dacca. 


5 . Pattern of Central Government . 

In Pakistan we leave at t’le nioraent a Presidential 
system of Government vdeich v.'as established by the Constitution 
on Sth June, 1962. Ths Constitution envisages the creation of 
rripreseritati ve institutions based on the vail ox the people, 

./e have at the moment a President, a Central Legislature and 
a Legislature in each Province headed by a Governor, viho is 
appointed by the President, The term of office of the Pre si den 
and the Central and Provincial Legislatures is five years. 

To assist in di.scharging his duti>3S the President has a set 
of Ministers v/ho are appointed by him. To act as a link 



between the executive and the Legislature, Parliamentary 
Secretaries from amongst members of the Legislature have 
been appointed. The President is elected by the elected 
members of the Basic Democracies. The Central Legislature 
of Pakis'can is known as the National Assembly and consists 
of 150 general members , 75 from each Province, These 
meiiioers wore elected by the elected members of the Basic 
Democracies. In addition, there are six women members - 
three from each Province, The National Assembly is the source 
of law and is the supreme law making bodg?' in the country. 
There is a p:’Ovision for the impeachment of the President 
before the National -‘issorabl^/ provided a resolution to that 
effect is passed by not le^-s slian 3/4th of the total number 
of members of the Assembly, The members of the President’s 
Council of Ministers are the liinistor Incharge of various 
departments of Government. The departmants are run by the 
officers of the Civil Service of Paki-'tan and the Provincial 
Civil services. 


In the Provinces the Governor, v/ho is appointed 
by the President is the Chief Lxecutivo of the Province. 

To assist the Govarnment in the performance of these duties 
the Governor has a Council of Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries on the same pattern as that of the Central 
Government. Ths Provincial L.?gislature Icnown as the Provincial 
Assembly consists of 155 members of whom 150 are elected 
members of Basic Democracies. The remaining five seats have 
been reserved exclusively for the women and the 3 r ivei-'e filled 
by the 150 general members of the Provincial Assembly, The 


Assembly will continue for a term of five years. The 
Provincial Pinisters are Incharge of various departments of the 
Province and are assisted by trained officers from the Civil 
.service of Pakistan and Provincial Civil Aarvice. Apart 



from the Legislature and Executive Branches of Government 
W 8 also have a Judiciary, v/hich is independent and is 


responsible for adrainistsring .justice not onl]/ in indvidual 
cases but also betiveen individuals and the Gtate. A Judge 
undsr the Constitution cannot be removed from the office 
except by a special process in v/hich his conduct will be 
judged by the Supreme Judicial Council comprising of the 
judges of the Supreme Court and tiie Chief Justices of both 
the High CourtSt For each Province there is a Kigh Court and 
the final appellate authority is the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan., 


Fart arn of Local Governniant. 


I 


In Pakistan till the year 1959 t.'io Local Govornraont 
pattern was the same viiich had been in existence even before 
partition. , In 1959, however, it was felt that the existing 
system of Local Government iwas not suitable for the needs and 
requirements of our people. That system, therefore, was 
scraped altogether and was replaced b 3 ?' a S 3 rstem which is 
knov;n by the name of Basic Democracies. The system of Basic 
Democracies aims at beginning from ri.ght at the bottom and ■ 
after building a strong base to :go on Do construct the 
structure above., Basic Bemocracies is a 33 '’ stem ’wherein 
the people at various territorial levels from the grass 
roots upwards are politically organised into units for the 
purposes of Local Government , to serve as a baso for national 
operation in accordance with the National Basic values. It is 
a S 3 ''stem idiore democracies starts at the lowest level, is 
broad based and has boon made really effective and coherent. 

3y the institutions of Basic Democracies, Basic Democracy has 
been brought to the door step of the people making it possible 
for ST, — 4 .,^ undarstard its real meaning in corms of managing 
and developing ^^eir they were managing 



or developing their own houses or fanily. The system of Basic 
Democracies is based on tiirea principles, namely Coordination 
Collaboration and Cooperation. Coordination implies the set 
up of an order where-mdor the institutions of Local 
Government and the organs of Government have been integrated 
to \\Tork in close unison as a body politic. Collaboration 



implies th't in the new order the Government is a Government 
in partnership between the local authorities and the 
various organs of the Government in the upper level. At the 
local level, the ijocal Councils are the representative of 
Government and at the upper level the Government is the 
representative of the Local Councils. Cooperation implies 
th'^t v.'hile the Local Councils and the' various organs of 
Government may operate in separate fields they must work 
'ivith a c Omni on aim and purpose i.e. the good of the people. 
Liiis means that ■'vliile the Local Councils enjoy a good deal of 
froedoni in the performance of fimctions allotted to thoin, 
a niachanism has been provided in the body politic to ensure 


that all activities are directed to one main purpose namely 'tho 
good of the people. The Basic Democracies have the following 
tiers i- 

a) Union Councils for rural areas J 

b) Tehsil Councils; 

c) District Councils; and 

d) Divisional Councils. 


Pattern of Local Gov or nment in the rural areas. 

In the case of rural areas we have the organisation- 
for villages, A number of villages are grouped together to 
constitute a Union, A Union ordinarily consists of a population 
of djOOO to 10,000, and a Union Council is set up for ea.ch 
Union, Cno reprosontative is eleetod for every GOO persons 
in host Pakistan and; 11 GO persons in East Pakistan. All the 


I 
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elected membei''s of the Union then elect a Chairman from 
among themselves. The Union Council consists of elected 
and norainated members. The Union Council has a number of 
executive and social functions and for these purposes it has 
pox7crs to levy taxes vjith the concurrence of the Commissioner 
on agricultural land, on import and export of goods, on 
registration of births and deaths and on animals, vehicles 
and boats. The Council also prepares its budget at the 
beginning of each financial year and sets dovffi sources of 
income and details of expenditure. 

Pa ttern of Local Governmont for Urban an d- 

Ketropolitan areas , 

In the case of urban areas small towns v/ith a 
population not exceeding 14,000 have been declared as 
towns and a town committee has been set up for each toi»/n. 
Cities v;ith population exceeding 14,000 are divided in a 
number of Units known as Ifnions, A Union Committee is 
constituted for each Union. In the rural areas a Union is a 
group of villages vifhilo in ui'ban areas the Union is a 
sub-division of the cit'g. The toV'jn and Union Conimittees v/ill 
be composed of directly elected and nominated non-official 
maiibers, the latter being not more than l/2 of the former. 

The Chairman of the thus constituted Committee or group of 
Coramitt ees vail become an ex-officio menibor of the Muni cipal 
body 'ijithin vdioso limits the Ihion lies. 

Tehsil or Than a Council, 

Tehsil in '.bMo Pakistan and Thana in East Pakistan, 
For a Tehsil and Thana the Local Council is a Tehsil and 
Thcina Council and Tehsil and Tliana is a bub Division of a 
District and comprises a few Unions and To^-ms . A tehsil rund 
a Thana Council consists of representative members and 
appointed members. The Chairman of every Union Council and 
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Town Committee in a Telisil is an ex-officio reprasonoative 
member of the Tehsil or Thana Council, The appoint ad mambars 
comprises officials and non-officials. The appointad members 
cannot oxcood tho total number of roprosontative members. The 
Tehsil or Thana Officer is the ox-officio Chairman of a Tehsil 
Council. In Tehsil or ‘Thana are also the Municipalities for 
which the local authorities is rhe Municipal Couimittee. A 
tehsil or Thana excludes a municipality for the purposes of 
local Governmont. The Municipal Coamittea consists of 
representative members and appointad members. The Chairman 
of every Union Committee is an ex-officio representative 
member of the Municipal Corarni ttea . The a.'pointed members 
comprise officials as well as non-officials . The total nuraber 
of members cannot exceed die nuinber of reprosentative members. 
There is a nominated Chairman for all the fiunicipal Gomniittacs. 


District Council, 


For every district there is a District Council. In 
Pakistan a district is an important unit of adninn strati on 
and at this level the various institutions of local Government 
and Government departments are suitably integrated and 
coordinated. The District Council consists of official and 
appointed members. The official members includes 

a) Chairman cf a Tohsil or Thana Council, 

b) Vice Ciiairmm of all i'-iunicipal Committees; and 
aiJpointed members in the District; 

c) The: :■ e pres eat etivec of various Govt: Departments 
in the District. 

Out of the non-official members to be appointed, l /2 are to 
be chooser, from aaori;;ot the Chairmen of Union Councils, Union 
Coiiriittooo and Town Coriiitt ws in nhe Diatr,ict and tic other 
1/2 are appointed from minorities, wonon etc, ill G Do p uty 
Gohiuissioner of die -district is th j ex-officio Ch.airman o.i? the 


District Council 
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D i visional Council . 

Uptil now there was no system of Local Governraent at 
the divisional level. Institutions on Local Govemnient 
at the divisional level have been introduced for the first 
time in Pakistan under the Scheme of Basic Democracies. A 
Divisional Council like a District Council consists of 
official and appointed mombers. The official members include 
the Chairmen of District Councils , the Chairmen of important 


Municipal Cornniittaos end the representatives of various 
Government Departments. Out of the appointed members l/2 
are choosen from the Chairmen of the Union Councils, Union 
Coniiuitt eas aixi Town Committoes in the Division and the oth-er 
half reoresent the various intarests. The Coniiriissioner of the 


Division is an ex-oificio Chairman of the Divisional Council. 


Broad pa. tarn of Local Governraent in Metropolitan 

areas . 

!For the metropolitan areas we have the corporations. 

At present there are tv-io Corporations in -Jest Pakistan ~ 
at Lahore and Karachi, A Corporation is responsible for the 
administration of services of all types and is yovernod by 
the Municipal Administration Ordinance which was promul-'^ated 
in i 960 . A Corporation consists of a 

a) Cnairman, wdio is appointed by the Government. 

b) Chairmen of all the Union Co.nmittcss in Che city, 

c) Appointed members - officials and non-officials. 


The total number of olectsd meafoers is not to exceed 30 in 
the case of Municipal Corporation. 


The functions, control and supervision of Local 
Governraent in Pakistan is the concern of the Provincial 
Government, for the purposes of outlininy policies and ''enoi’al 
control on Basic Democraclee , the Basic Democracies ..in'” in 
the Central I-iinistry of Information is the responsible Mdnistry 
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in the Central Government, At the Provincial level there 
is a department knovm as Basic Democracies and Local 
Government Departraent which looks after both the affairs 
of the Basic Democracies and Co.iimittees in the 

Province. 

Pi^esent Local Government Lervices. 


The follovjina; services are nov; wholl}/" operating 


under the orders of the local authorities 

1. Responsibility for sanitation. 

2. lienioval, collection and disposal of refuse. 

3. i-iaintenance of Latrines and Urinals, 

4. Registration of Births , deaths and marriages. 

5. Control of Infectious diseases. 

6. ' Establishment of Health and Maternity Centres. 

7. Promotion of Public Health, 

Establishment of Hospitals and dispensaries. 

9. ilrrangements of water-supply and Drainage. 

10. Maintenance of Bathin'*^ and Mashing places. 

11. Provision of Dhobi ghats and ivashermen, 

12. Declaration of public water-courses, 

13. Provision of Public Ferries i. Public Fisheries, 

14. By-Lavjs for articles of food and drink. 

15. Licencing of Milk Supply, 

16 . Establishment of Public markets <a Private Markets, 

17. Provision of Salughter-housss 

18. Provision of Vetariruary Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

19. Control of Stray Animals, 


20, j-^stabliohnunit m Maiatenatioe of Anim-il ilowi'S <1 Farras, 

21, ibc^'lstration o:,‘ sal..- of cattle., 

22, Iraprovomont of Livuatock, 

23* Declaration of Dangerous -^-ninials, 

24. Holdin-?, of cattle shows, Loos, etc. 

25. Disposal of carcasses. 

26. Drawing up of Piaster Plan. 

27. PreparvUtion of Lite .'’evelopirmit echemes. 

28. Erection and rc-orection of Buildings. 

29. Regulation of buildin--s, 

30 . l'hinteiianc'3 of public streets, 

31. Encro.achfflont s . 
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36. 
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44 . 
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45. 

Arrangements for Fairs 
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etc . 
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Central Services provided to 

or 

suppor 

ting 


Local Aut h or i t i j s , 

a) Organiaation and functions of the following 
dor vices 

1) The concept of Organization and Method 

in adiiiinistration is new to our couiitr 3 J‘ and 
although eifoi''ts have baan made to introduce 
the 0 & M techniques in major departments of 
the Govarnraant no large scale attempts have 
bean made to have any 0 & M Office in the 
departments concerned for the running of 
local Gjovt : services. 

2) be have at the moment two training 
Institutes known as 

i) Basic Lteraocracies Training Institute 
at Lala Musa; and 

ii): Basic Democracies Training Institute 
at Tan do Jara, 

The follov-dns officers and persons are viven training 
courses and orientation lectures ranging from 4 to 6 weeks* 

1, -Secretaries of Union Councils. 

2, Development Officers & Supervisors ijndor the 
Tehsil Councils* 

3. Chairman of Union Councils. 

4. Chairmen of Union Coraiaittees . 
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We have also a Local Government Institute in Lahore which 
runs a coui''se for the Supervisors for Local Government 
services. The trainin;^;^ is for a period of nine months. 


3). The Local --iar vices .riles and Conduct Lules 
for th.3 purposes of maintaining standard of recruitment and 
to exercise general personnel managaraont services for local 
Government staff have been promulgated by the west Pakistan 
Governraont. The Local service Rules provide for die ci’eation 
of a Local Council C’-overnment on the pattern of the Civil 
service of Pakistan and Provincial Civil Service. Henceforth 
all officers in the oraplo^'' of the Municipal Coimaittees will 


be drawn from the Local Council service and will be 
transierrable from one Coaimittee to another. This is indeed 
a radical step tov/ards strengthaning the Local Government 
system in Pakistan and making it self-sufficicait as far as 
the Service cadre is concerned. 


4). As mentioned earlier there is no Central 
Government Deportment vdiich looks after tho affairs of the 
Local Government. It is exclusively the concern of the 
Provincial Government and in fact coordination in the 
field among personnel of differont agencies is done at 


the district level bjr the Deputy Commissioners and at the 
divisional level by the Commissioners. 

5}. There are no Central Budgeting and Planning 
Agencies. The Tiudgets of the ilmicipal Committees etc are 
prepared by she meiabers of tne Committees themselves and 
are presented before tho members in the meeting of the 
Coniraittoe and are chon passed by tho Municipal ConEnittoe 
itself, A large amount of da-cen.:ralizatiOii has been bropght 
about in chis particular instance. Previously tho Municipal 
Committees had to submit their budget proposals to the 


Controlling authority and the budget could only be passed with 
the approval of that authority. Now this power has been 
given to the Committee itself. The Commissioner ‘who is the 
controlling authority has been given the power of exercising 
his veto, within a period of one month in case he does not 
agree with the budget proposals. 

As far as planning is concerned this macter is being 
taken up this year in right earnest. In the first two 
5 year Plans of Pakistan no attention v/as paid to the Local 
Government side. This aspc-cc needs strengthening and in the 
3rd Five Year Plan v/hich is at the moment under preparation 
the role that Local Government can play in the welfare and 
developmental activities of our country is being taken into 
consideration. 

6) . The only loan agency in respect of Local 
authorities is the Provincial Government, Loans normally 
are advanced by the Provincial Government to the Plunicipal 
Committees for undertaking big v/orks schemss e.g. water- 
V'jorks , sewerage, street lighting etc. 

7 ) . At tae moment there ivS no Association of Local 
authorities. The proposal to set up an association is at 
the moment under consideration, 

8) . The following staff Organisation for Local 
authorities personnel are in existence in Pakistan at the 
moment 

1, One association for each r-iunicipal Gonimittee,. 

2, One Association at' the Provincial Level. 

Provision for thu formation of a Local Government staff 
organization has been made in the Local Government and 
Municipal Servants Conduct Mules promulgated by the ’est 
Pakistan Government, 
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lie have no non -Government Agencies 


concerned xvith the improvement of the Local Government. 

Any help in the form of grants or loans or guidance is given 
only by the Provincial Government. 

10). Tha follovi/ing are the forms of financial 
assistance to the Local Government 


1 , Grants ; and 

2 , Loans , 

Grants are being given to the Tehsil, District and 
Divisional Councils and occasionally to the Municipal 
Committees. This year a grant of Rs, 10 crore has been 
sanctioned by the Pakistan Government under the heading 
Rural Lbrks Frograrnme. The intention is to provide basic 


amenities of life to the people in the rural areas. 

For the purposes of audit, Audit Pules have been promulgated 
¥e also have an office of the Local Fund --uditor attached to 
the Division, who look after the audit v/ork of the Municipal 
Committees. The Local Fund Auditor is a Glass one Officer. 

In the case of big Municipal Coraraittees and Corporations 
a provision for a resident auditor exists where day to day 
audit is being conducted. 

The activities of the Local Govarnment agencies are 
always kept under observation and supervision is exercised 
in the field by the Divisional Commissioner, who is their 
controlling authority and than by the Government. Adequate 
checks have been pro vi dad in the Basic Democracies Order and 
the Municipal Administration Ordinance for this purpose. 

To control and guide the activities of the Local 
Government Institutions v;e have a Director of Basic 
Democracies attached to each Division, who has an Assistant 
Dir--’- or of Basic Democracies in each district under him 
follcvod by Development Officers and supervisors at the 
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oub- Divisional, Tehsil and Village level. Again in this case 
the control from the Provincial Government has been de~centralis ad 
to a large extant and the Commissioner alongxifith the Director 
Bcosic DeD<,-cracies have been given full powers in matters 
of control end guidance. 

1 , GENERAL . 

The question of having issued any general directive 
or promulgated Government policy about development of Local 
authoribies and the de-centralization of powers and responsibi- 
lities to them or other agencies of Local Government for those 
places v^here there is no Local authorities does not arise 
because the Basic Democracies Order has been made applicable 
to all the places in Pakistan and as such Local Government 
institutions exist every where. 

2', As mentioned earlier an effective coordination 
betvreen different departments and other spscil sed services 
with the local authorities has been achieved at the district, 
Divisional and Provincial level. Both at the District and 
Divisional level under the orders of the District and 
Divisional Council t]ie representatives of the Local Government 
and other departments i.e-. Agriculture, Education, Health, 
liousing, PWD etc may sic together and formulate various 
difficulties being faced by them and the means through 'which 
these difficulties may be solved. In case difficult issues 
are not resolved at the district and divisional level they 
are referred to tlis Provincial Government, whore too matter is 
taken up \d.th -ohe cone orned department and a decision arrived 
at. On the whole it has bean observed in particular that most 
of the issues are solved at the district or divisional level 
and diings have progressed smoothly because of mutual spirit 
of ^givG and take’. 

3 ■ • Plain problems of Local authorities . 

Plain problems being experienced by the Ixjcal Govarnmont 


a 



1 • Funds , 

The Local authorities in Urban areas 
directly are being forced to cater to the needs of fast 
growing towns and cities. Unfortunately hov\rever the sources at 
their disposal have not increased with the result that the 
existing resources are being strained to the maximumt The 
expenditure of providing essential services is far in excess 
of the amount being utilised by way of tax and with the 
passage of time the gap is vddening every year. This lack 
of funds poses another problem. The existing services namely 
water-supply, sewerages, road, lighting, etc. can neither 
be improved nor renovated nor replaced for want of adequate 
funds. 

2 . Lack of Supervision . 

Large arrears by way of collection of 
taxes is mainly due to the absence of the effective supervision 
This can only be brought about by having a set of trained 
and conscientious officials. _ 

3 . lack of trained personnel . 

Deterioration in the quality of the 

supervision of services is also due to the lack of trained 
personnel. This has resulted in an inefficient working of the 
Local bodies in undeveloped conditions. Large scale 
illiteracy, education backwardness and un-economic standard 
have to some extent nullified the good effects of the system 
of local Government. 

4* lack of civic consciousness . 

This is one of the major hurdles in the way 
of the effective functioning of Local Government 
Institu’cions in our country. Steps how'ever are being taken 
to try to mako the people civic minded, /e have in fact 
started right at the primary school where instructions to 
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this effect are being given. 

It is, threfore obvious that the priority needs of 
assistance as far as Local Government are concerned is that 
of providing adequate financial assistance to enable the Local 
authorities to undertake development projects and make the 
services cheep, effective and wide spread. 



APPEMDII 

FACTIONS OF UNION COUNCILS. 


1 . Provision and maintenance of public ways and 
public streets. 

2. Provision and maintenance of public places, public 
open spaces, public gardens and public play-grounds, 

3. Lighting of public ways, public streets and public 
places. 

4» Plantation and preservation of trees in general, 
and plantation and preservation of trees on public 
ways, public streets and public places in particular, 

5. Bfenagement and maintenance of shamilats, burning 
and burial grounds, common meeting places and other 
common property. 

6. Provision and maintenance of accommodation for 
travellers. 

7. Prevention and regulation of encroachments on 
public ways, public streets and public places. 

B, Prevention and abatement of nuisances in public 
ways, public streets and public places. 

9. Sanitation, conservancy, and the adoption of 
other measures for the cleanliness of the Union, 

10. Regulation of the collection, removal and disposal 
of manure and street sweepings, 

11. Regulation of offensive and dangerous trades. 

12. Regulation of the disposal of careases of dead 
animals, 

13* Regulation of the slaughter of animals. 

14. Regulation of the erection and re-erection of 
buildings in the Union. 

15. Regulation of dangerous buildings and structures. 

16. Fhovision and maintenance of wells, water pumps, 
tanks, ponds, and other works for the supply of water, 

17. Adoption of measures for preventing the contamination 
of the sources of water-supply for drinking. 

Id, Prohibition of the use of the water of wells, ponds, 
and other sources of water supply suspected to be 
dangerous to public health, 

19. Regulation or prohibition of the watering of 
cattle, bathing or waching af or hear wells, 'ponds or 
other sources of water reserved for drinking purposes. 
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20 , iri-egulation or proKibition of the steeping of hamp, 
jute or other plants in or near ponds or other sources 
of water-supply. 

21 , Regulation or prohibition of dyeing or tanning of 
skins within residential areas. 

22 , Regulation or prohibition of tlie excavation of 
earth, stones or other material within residential 
areas. 

23, Regulation or prohibition of the establishment of 
brick kilns, potteries and other kilns within residen- 
tial areas. 

24, Registration of births and deaths, and the maintsn- , 
ance of such vital statistics as may be prescribed. 

25, Voluntary registration of the sale of cattle and 
other animals. 

26, Holding of fairs and shows. 

27 Celebration of public festivals. 

2 S.' Provision of relief measures in the event of any 
fire, flood, hail-storm, earthquake or other natural 
calamity. 

29. ' Relief for the widows and orphans, and the poor, 
and persons in distress. 

30. Promotion of public games and sports. 

31 . lAgri cultural, industrial and community development; 
promotion and development of co-operative movement, 
village industries, forests, livestock and fisheries. 

32. Adoption of measures for increased food production. 

33. Provision of first aid centres. 

34. Provision of libraries and reading rooms, 

35. Co-operation with other organizations engaged in 
activities similar to those of the Union Council,' 

36. Aid in the promotion of education under the direc- 
tion of the District Council, 

37 . ' Any other measures likely to promote the welfare, 
health, safety ,' comfort or convenience of the inhabitants 
of the l&iion or of visitors. 
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POPULATION OF VEST PAKISTAN 

(By Division and by District) 


Division/District 

? 

f 

t 

f 

f 

! 

t 

Population 
in ' 000 ’ 

¥ EST PAKISTAN 


42 , sao 

PESHAI/AR DIVISION 


6,372 

Hazara 


1,364 

I'ferdan 


Sl 4 

Peshawar 


1 ,213 

Kohat 


626 

Fialakand Agency 


1,537 

Mohraan d Ag en cy 


294 

Kurram Agency 


201 

D. I. KHAN DIVISION 


1,206 

D, I, Khan 


363 

Bannu 


426 

North ¥az iris tan 


160 

South Waziristan 


235 

RAWALPINDI DIVISION 


3,979 

Campbellpur 


767 

Rawalpindi 


1,137 

Jhelum 


749 

Gujrat 


1 ,326 

SaRGODHA DIVISION 


5,977 

Sargodha 


1 ,466 

I'tLanwali 


747 

Lyallpur 


2,664 

1 ,076 

Jhang 


LAHORE DIVISION 


6,449 

Lah ore 


2;460 

Gujranwala 


1 ,292 

Sheikh up ura 


1,061 

Sialkot 


1,596 

MULTAN DIVISION 


6,603 

D.GtWian 


777 

Muzaffargarh 


'990 

Multan 


2,702 

Montgomery 


2,134 

BAHA'VALPUR DIVISION 


2,574 

Bah avia Ipur 


735 

Bah awa In agar 


623 

Rahiciyar Khan 

0 on twilit # # # 2 

1,016 
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KHAIRPUR DIVISION 

3,134 

Jacobabad 

529 

Sukkur 

S37 

Lark an a 

604 

Nawabshah 

692 

Khairpur 

472 

HIDExtABAD DIVISION 

3,291 

Hyderabad 

Dadu 

1 ,266 
'465 

Thar par kar 

726 

Sanghar 

430 

Thatta 

362 

QUETTA DIVISION 

630 

Quetta- Pi shin 

267 

Sibi 

123 

Loralai 

111 

Zhob 

66 

Cliagai 

41 

KALAT DIVISION 

531 

Kalat 

341 

Mekran 

147 

Kharan 

43 

KARACHI DIVISION 

2,135 

Karachi 

2,044 

lasbela 

91 
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^YJCEg TO LOCAT, iTTTWnRT^T^r 


Basic mt.a 

^ Kingdom of Neapl lies on the southern flanks of the 

Himal^rjjs,the highest and longest chain nf* m + • ' '' ' 

^ mountains in the world. 

The country is rectangular -in a^^ • j.i 

Sllar in shape ath an area of rougldy 55,000 

square miles or i 41 nnn •, . , 

88°E Ion -t 5 ’ iloMtree, bet„een latitude 80° anc 

longitude, between 27 and 3o°N, 


fcapl la a aountalnoue oountiy „ith nearly three-fourthe o 
the r - 

valleya surrounded hy hills, ^y ibe re^ainm, ene.fourth par, 

is an extensive alluvial terrain The.. * a 

• tremendous differences in 

1 ude, together with the limited ... i 

rainfalls, have provide 

she ; " extent, 

has almost all types of olimatea-tropioal , temperate, arctic or 
even arid, 

on th 

the southern side, paraUel to the foothills of the Siv^i, bills 

tuning east to «st, and the Indian border 1 

er, is a narrow tract of pla 

near about 5o kilometres in width and onlv little 

, than 200 metre* 

cibove ths mean soa 

area provides for the cultivation of 
various agricultural crops and is known a a n+>, 

^ 1-known as «the granucry of Nepal", ' 

/Except for 
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u t ,ihioh i- covered with marshes and jnn^es, 

sacept for the northern part _ ■ 

1 On the extreme south ^ boixiering 

it is nevertheless densely populated. On the c 

■p + rmtshine which are being rapidly developed 

India, there are a number of to^^shxps, wnxc _ , , 

,d.tb the installation of new industries. 

<?i'ralik hill zone ^ich rises near about 2 /)00 
Then comes the Si'mxiK 

metres in height, le covered vath tropical forests, vdld landscapes and 
vugged valleys flanked by steep hills. This part is not suitahLe for 
inhabitation and only few scattered villages are to be found there. 


Towards the south of this area lies the Mahabharat zone , 
which is a chain of mountains, running from east to west almost across 
the whole length of the country. The summits of these mountains are 
3,000 metres high at the most and tlelr slopes, mostly northern, are 

■ ■ ' . r ■ ■ ■■ ♦ 

inhabited by men. „ . 


Then comes -the Central Region, the heart of the country, 
which, is. a oriss-crdss of big natural valleys , flanked by the lofty 
Himalays on the north. This region, with an average elevation of l,200r 
metres above the mean sea level., provides .remarkably good climatic 
conditions for inhabitation and agriculture. The population of, these 
midlands constitute the major part of the total population of the. Kingdom. 
The valley of Kathmandu, the capital, lies in this part, 

• ■ • /Further south, 
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Further south, there stretches the massire chain of magnificent 

mountains, the ^reat snow-clad towering .Himalays , which consist of the 

highest peaks on earth- the Everest, Lhotse, Makalu, Dhaulagiri, Manaslu, 

ihinapurna etc. Settlement's are still found on the southern slopes of 

the Mg Himalays up to the height of 2^00 metres. More 'surpir sing is 

the fact that there are certain points in the north where' people live 
as 

at/high an altitude as 3,800 metres, 

although a very small country, Nepal provides a striking 
example of racial and ethnical diversities. The unique topography of 
the country has rendered it almost practically impossible to embrace 
the whole populace into a single cultur^ pattern. The topographical 
divisions of the country had also a decisive influence on the distri_ 
button of the ethnic groups. In the main, the people may be divided 
into three racial groups— Indo-Nepalese, Mcient Nepalese and Tibeto- 
Nepalese. The inhabitants of the central regions constitute the original 
Nepalese population, whereas the other two major ethnic groups are created 
as a result of the intermingling of the local people 'with the outsiders, 
who infiltrated either from the south or from the north across the 
gigantic ‘Himalays, This broad classification does not include a large 
number of miscellaneou^nority groups and insignificant ancient tribes , 
some of whom are still nomadic and live in a most primitive way. This 
multi-racial nature of the country: is evidently reflected in the different 
ways of life of the people and various dialects they speak. 


/The latest 
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The latest census puts the Nepali population at a little 
over nine and a half million.. Out ©f.„this, as has been stated above, 
the bulk consists of the mid-land dwellers. The population in the north 
is less dense as compared to the, southern terrain, adjoining India, 
ilmost the entire populati.:n is rural in nature, in the sense that there 
are not more than a dozen towns, with less than ten thousand inhabitants, 
in the whole of Kingdom. The city of Kathmandu, which is the largest in 
the country, has a population of little over two lacs. 

The topography of the country also poses a formidable problem 
of .communication and transport. Good means of transport and communication 
are very much lacking. Moreover, the mode of transport is to be varied 
in view of the -topographical conditions. Primitive means of transport, 
such as bullock carts, elephants,, hqrses' and donkeys are still in use 
in various parts of the country. Porters carrying loads on their backs 
and runners carrying mail bags are still to be frequently seen in the 
mountainous interior of the country. 

There are near about 1,500 miles of roads suitable. for light 
motor transport. The mileage of roads suitable for bullock carts , in 
addition to mule tracks and village roads are estimated at not more than 
10,000 miles. 

There are near about seventy .miles narrow-gauge' railway lines 
in the southern plain. A ropeway, approximately 28 miles long, connects 
the Kathmandu valley with Hetauda, a town in the Siwalik zone. 

■’ ' ■ ' /Air service 
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iir service is only a recent introduction in Nepal , not 
exceeding a little more than a decade. But recent development in air 
transport has been notevorthy, it present , there are twelve airstrips 
linking different parts of the country together. The use of airways is 
considerably increasing because in the first place thr-e is a comparative 
dearth of other means of transport j and in the second place, it is quicker 
as wall as more comfortable, ^ 

/ill the fourteen Bonal and a few district headquarters are 
linked with the capital by wireless communication. 1 plan to hook-up , , 
all the seventy five districts with the Centre by tele_corainunicatiGn 
system is being executed it a rapid pace, ' ' 'i:.':: - 

This peculiar geographic conditions- had greater , though 
imperceptible , influence- nn the way the country was governed even in 
those days when words like '<i®iaocracy' or 'decentralisation* could hardly 
be heard; This very much retarded the forces of centralisation in practice, 
though in principle the oligarchic regime was primarily based on the • 
principle of regimentation and centralisation. Officers in charge -of.;'-. 
district administration enjoyed a very wide range of powers for all 
practical purposes, which was denied to them as a rule. The -’capital could 
not be easily contacted due to lack of good means of communication by'-;.-, 
districts, farther off. The centre .could neither communicate its decision 
or orders in time. In practice, the farther away the districts the more 
powers they enjoyed. 

/There was 
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There was no alternati’/e', district authorities had to act 
on their own^ Decentralisation was forced, by- circumstances. 

Background of struc t ure of government 

Nepal is governed under the 'Constitution which wa?. promulgated 
on Ifec ember 16, 1962. The present Constitution replaced the old one 
which was in force since February 11, 1958. The Constitution of 1958 was 
the first that Nepal had in, her history except for an interim Gonsti-tution 
which was promulgated immediately after the Revolution of 1950-51. Before 
that, Nepal was ruled under a family irhaLigarchy for more than a century, 
which usurped all Royal powers and prerogatives. The institution of 
Ijingship continued with no real power until the family rule was over- 
thrcwn by the Revolution of 1950-51, hi 

The first Constitution of was based on the concept of 

parliamentary democracy within the frameworh of constitutional monarchy. 

The governmental structure was unitary with a bicameral legislature, 
Judiciary was ssperated from the executive for the first time, ' Fundamental 
rights were guaranteed under the Constitution and the "system of ballot box" 
was introduced for the first time within the length and breadth of the 
country. 

But the Constitution of 1958 , when many of its. provisions were 
put into practice, proved unsuitable to. the country for various reasons. 

/ The sheer 


The sheer backwardness of the people - coupled with the hi ^percentage 
of illeteracy (over ninety per cent) and the awfully long period of 
isolation which the Rana oligarchy had inflicted upon the country, has 
kept the general level of political consciousness of the people miserably 
low. No democratic ideas could flourish under the papt Regime since there 
was absolutely no political liberty. Publication of newspapers and political 
literature were totally prohibited and the people were denied even 
elementary civic rights. 

Moreover, parliamentary democracy as a form of government 
was completely unknown to the people. As such, the experiment of 
parliamentary democracy had to be abondoned after "an honest and sincere 
trial because it brought complications , uprooted the normal tenor of life 
in the country and produced chaos". 

It was felt that in special conditions prevailing in the country 
the idea of democracy was to be sold to the people "through institutions 
that are known rather than through institutions that are unknown. There 
arS' two institutions in Nepal, namely, Kingship and Panchayat, that are 
commonly known and understood by the people". 

The present Constitution, against the background of the failure 
of an alien concept of parliamentary democracy, embodies the concept of 
active participation of the institutions of Menarchy and Panchayat for 
unity, stability and peaceful progress and all-round development of 
Nepal and her people. /Panchayat is 


i 
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Panchayat is a dynamic concept.. This political system 
recognises the paramount need of the institution of Min^ship as nn inte- 
grating sjniibol in a land of diversi'tjes and, multi-racial population like 
I'Tepal and also as a dynamic force for the teeming millions of her people j 
who are in a state of acute backwardness. 

The concept of Panchayat which has come down from generation to 
generation, in one form or another, since the early days, has withstood 
the vicissitudes of history in Nepal, 

The system makes, it automatically obligator y for every adult 
citizen to take interest or participate in the affairs of his or her 
village or town. It lays stress on decentralisation of power at various 
levels of State apparatus as more as possible or practicable. In. Nepal 
"the Panchayat system has been evolved to give strong aid and support to 
the political system based on ' state authority and public approval". 

Structure of- government 

The new Constitution declares Nepal as "a monarchical Hindu State" 
and sovereignty is vested in the -King. HI powers — executive, legislative 
and judicial — .emanate from him. These powers are exercised the King 
through the organs established under the Constitution, The"main organs are 
the Raj Sabha (State Council) the Council of Ministers, the Panchayats and 
the Supreme Court. The unitary structure of government is retained. 


/ The council of 
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The council of Mnisters aid and-' advise the King in the 
exercise of his functions. Ministers are appointed by the King from , 
among the members of the Rashtriya Panchayat (Kational,, Legislature) , They 
are responsible to the King, The Council of Ministers lays dovjn the policy 
of the government and also initiates legislation. Each Minister, who has 
generally more than one portfolio, supervises the activities of his 
ministry and executes the policy of the government. 

The Minister is assisted in the ministry by a group of officials 
and technical experts headed by a secretary to the government, who is gene- 
rally a senior civil servant* Various functional departments are integrated 
within the ministry as appropriate. 

Nepal is divided into fourteen zones. General administration of 
the zone and supervision of development ■ works of regional nature undertaken 
by the 'Central Government is entrusted to the ''commissioner ,. who is either 

.f 

drawn from the civil service or is a political appointee.' 

The country is further divided into ' thirty five districts for 
administrative purposes. The district officer (who is known as Badahalim 
or Magistrate in some districts) is the head of the district administration. 
The district is the lowest, and yet the most important, unit of the 
administrative structure of the country. Before the advfSit of the Panchayat 
vsystem the district officer was responsible for the co-ordination of the 
activities of the field officers of various functional departments* 

/ Panchayats 



Pancbavatfl ('structure of Local e ;9vsrnments) 

The Panchayat system is a' four- tier unitary structure , the apex 
of the. pyramid is the Rashtriya Panchayat. (^^ational Legislature). Gram 
Sabha or Ilagar Panchayat (Village assembly or . city council) consisting of 
one or more villages and having the total population of between two to five 
thousand (not less than ten thousand in-the case of city council) is the 
basic unit of the Panchayat system. There, are a little over thirty-five 
hundred such basic units in the country. 

Representatives of village or city .panchayats elect Zilla 
Panchayats (district council), which are seventy five in number. These 
seventy five districts, in their turn, elect fourteen jbichal Panchayats 
(zonal council), A zone consists of between four to ei^t districts, 

ilil these panchaysts (except the city panchayats) . have two 
bodies — general and executive, ■ The general bodies of the zonal panchayats 
elect the monbers of the Rashtriya- Panchayat, numbering ninety, ; 

Relations of central and local governments 

The Ministry of Panchayat ilffairs is responsible for' the 
■ organisation, guidance, support and development of the panchayats. There 
are three departments withinKthe Ministry, responsible respectively for, 

(I), the organisation of panchayats and providing necessary guidance and 
framing rules for the working of Panchayats, (II) providing support in 
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the form of technical 'know 'how and grant s-in-aid and finally, (III) making 
availatie rural credit to panchayats and encouraging them in c-operative 
movements, 

The Mini strjr has field-officers in every district and zone as^^^^^ 
secretary to the panchayats , who are drawn- from nital ' service. These 
officers are also primarily r sponsihle for co-ordinating the activities 
of various technical and social services departments of the, government at 
district level. Each city panckayat is provided with an executive officer 
to help carry out day-to-day business. The plan is also afoot to provide 
each village panchayat with a trained social worker to function as secretary. 

Every technical and social services depar-tmoits of the government 
have their field-offices in the districts,' The services of these field 
organisations for district-level , activities are made available to district 
panchayat authorities. They implement the programmes drawn up by panchayats 
under the district administrative supervision of the field-officer of the 
Ministry of Panchayat ijffairs (who is known as Panchayat Development Officer) 
and the technical con-trol of the department concerned. The P.D.O. also 
supervises and co-ordinates the activities of district'; and village panchayats. 
In addition to technical experts drawn from various departments, the office 
of the; P.D.O, is also manned by clerical staff, most of whom are from the 
Central Government service. 


/ The office 
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The office of the P.D.O. is completely at the disposal- of 
district authorities and functions as a secretariat to district panchayat, 

no-ordination at the Centre. 

In the Centres the acti'^ties and progranmes of the ministries s 
having local field offices in the districts , are co-ordinated by the 
Ministry of Economic Planning in close »K>llaboration with the Ministry of 
Panchayat /iff airs. Periodical conferences of IrdghJLevel officials of the 
ministries, having local units in, the districts, the Ministry of Economic 
Planning and the Ministry of Panchayat /iff airs is a permanent feature of 
this arrangement. 

Present- local government services 

The Panchayats are authorised under the esxi sting law to undertake 
supervise and control the following activities at their respective levels 

(a) 

. , , (c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

, / The panchayats 


Improvement in agriculture, irrigation and animal husbandry. 
Development of cottage industries , 

Public health, sanitation and drinking water projects, 
Development of cultural affairs and primary and 
secondary education. 

Development of co-operative movements and land reclamation, 
and , 

Construction and maintenance of roads , small bridges etc. 
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The panchayats have yet to have their share in the general 
administration of their respective areas. But they are responsible for 
ever-all' development planning for zones, districts and cities and villages 
respectively. 

Gentral services to local authorities ‘ 

The whole efforts of the Central government are channelled 
towards strengthening the local bodies and helping them to stand on their 
Qiwnr legs, specially in matters of development works. But the extent of 
Central services , however , is limited owing to the fact that Nepal is still 
in her early stages of development. 

iidministrative structure of local governments is tte ir own 
responsibilities, which, in practice, is very, much influenced by the limited 
resources at their' disposal, . The Central organisations and Methods office 
(which is known as the Department of Administrative /Iff airs) is only a 
recent creation and its cells are yet to develop at field levels. 

The Panchayat Research Institute has been recently established 
by the government with a view to facilitating and encouraging research in 
different aspects of Panchayat philosophy and its working. 

Apart from this, three institutes, two in the Capital and one 
in the district (Chitwan) , provide facilities for training for governmoat 
officials attached to panchayats, social workers and elected members of 
panchayats, in various matters directly connected with their business. 


/ Personnel for 
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■ personnel for services for locel governmen'fcs (panchayabs) in 

rural or urban areas j fall into two categories;— (I) staff attached to 
panchayats by the Central government from its service and (II) staff 
directly recruited by panchayats, personnel drawn from the central 
Government service are generally recruited by the Public Service Commission 
through competitive examination. Panchayats have their own method of 
recruitment— viva voce or written te-^^t. There is no general pattern of 
recruitment. Moreover j there is no special cadre of personnel to be 
attached with the panchayats nor special test is taken to ascertain their 
ability and competence in working with local government authorities. 

The Central Department of :idminietrative Jiff airs has jurisdiction 
.over the whole government service so far as the training aspect is concerned. 
But its training programme are confined only to administrative matters of 
general nature. Training for field personnel of different _agencies of the 
government with a view to enlisting their efficient co-operation for 
panchayats are periodically organised by the aforesaid institutes ^ which 
are rim by the Ministry of Panchayat ilffairs, . 

Panchayats in Nepal are corporate bodies under the Statute of State, 
They are wholly responsible for budgeting and planning programmes and also 
executing them. The Caitral Government is not entitled to interfere in the 
workings of panch^ats through any agency whatsover. Mere guidance and 
necessary instructions are made available to panchayats by the Ministry of 
Pahchayat iff airs also in matters of budgeting and planning as in others. 


/ There are no 
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• There are no permanent agencies for providing loans for local' 
governments other than the government, A rural credit bank is in the 
offing which might help to some extent in this respect as well. 

No association of local authorities or personnel thereof exists 
at the moment. 

Apart from the government j no other agency exists which is 
directly concerned with the improvement of local governments. The Panchayat 
system is based on the conception of partyless danocracy and political 
parties are not allowed to function. Instead, class and professional 
organisations such as peasants organisation, workers organisation, teachers 
organisation etc, are encouraged for the promotion of class and professional 
interests and for the general good of the country as a whole, HdSony ■' • 
between different 'class interests is ensured through a topTlevel body, naned 
as the National Guidance Gouneil. It is headed -.by the King, but , is not one 
of the organs of State under- the Constitution, 

This 'body is also entrusted with the taking stock of political 
activities in the country from time to. time and provide general guidance to 
the government, the panchayats and the people as a whole for political 
and social development of the country. 

The forms of financial assistance rendered by the Central 
Government to local authorities vary at different levels. For example. 

City panchayats are given regular grants annually, in addition to special 
grants made available for specific projects. 


/ District 
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District pancha 3 ''ats get grants on the basis of the plan they 
submit to ^ the Central Government, but not necessarily covering the 
whole expenditure involved ^ on half-yearly basis. Grants. for the second 
half of the year is subject to sub-mission of statement of accounts of 
the first half to the Central Government, In addition to this , matching 
or partial grants are also provided for some specific projects. Gran+s 
to village pan chayats are provided through district panchayats. 

Regular supervision of activities of local bodies are made by 
the Ministry of Panchayat Affairs, through administrative officers of the 
Central Government stationed at zones and districts. Rrequent tours are 
also undertaken by officials of the Ministry of Panchayat /iff airs. Regular 
reports of the activities of panchayats are also submitted by the officers 
'attached to them by the Central Government, 

Policv of government for development of local authorities 

The Panchayat system implies that powers of the government be 
decentralised at its different tiers as much as possible. It also Implies 
that elected representatives of the people, who will be at. the helm of 
affairs at various.:, levels of the Panchayat iiiachin§ry, be encouraged to 
actively participate in':.administration. at their respective levels and to 
shoulder ever-greater responsibilities. 

But power -cannot be de o'eh trail sed without taking into consideration 
.the .general caRabilitie s' of 'the people who are to shoulder the responsibilities 

'1' 'flC'.'b'i'-l-'i''; ' ■ ' /transferred to 
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transferred, to them. Decentralisation H'^ngs authority, which in the 
absence of experience and efficiency is likely to be misused or abused. 
Imposed decentralisation might bread chaos, more so in a developing 
country like Nepal. 

The Constitution of Nepal conceives the Panchayat as a system 
embodying the principles of decentralisation. The system also ensures 
the continuation of the process of decentralisation. Legislations have 
been enacted to give a wide range of powers — judicial and executive — 
to the panchayats. ;U.l development works- of local or regional nature 
have been made the responsibilities of the panchayat authorities. 

The policy of the Ciovernment , as implied by the very political 
system the country ha!s adopted., is '.to delegate all powers of administration, 
indLuding the maintenance of law and order, to' local governments. The 
Central Government would confine itself mainly to the security of the 
country, external affairs, the. communication system, big development 
projects and industrial undertakings , scientific research and higher 
education etc. 

The general mood of the country is for decentralipation. The 
basic principle of decentralisation underlying the Panchayab philosophy is 
being tried honestly and sincerely, ^me districts in different geographic 
regions and having divergent characteristics are to undergo an experiment 
in decentralisation of powers to local government authorities, ;ill central 

/ government 
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government responsibilities, other than those enumerated above. Including 
the maintenance of law and order, are to be handled bjr these district 
panchayats. If the experiment results in succOwSS, the process for handing 
over complete charge of the district administration to local authorities 
will be set in motion. ^ ^ . . 


Leras of local authoritie • 


authority 

The problems confronting the local/- are manifold. Mew respon- 
sibilities have been devolved on men who are relatively ■in6xi>erienced 
either in administration or in development works. Skilled or trained 


hands in the services of local governments are still lacking. There is a 
dearth of experts. 


Lack of adequate- finances is the greatest p3?obLem the panchayats 
are facing. Proceeis from taxes are raeagre as comp.ared to the amount of 
expenditure involved in various development- -works and- social services. 




However, the people are not used to taxation. The resources of the Central 
Government do not permit it to make available sufficient funds for the 
local bodies as grants_in_aid. Agencies for advancing loans to panchayats 
are not functioning. 


Se3?ious thoughts are being given to this problem 
-are being contemplated. Other possidLe sources of income 
being explored and tapped. 


New measures 
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^ • Factors of History and Human Geography afi sxtinn; the 

pattern of Decentral ization. 

Perspective . Iranian society, basically agrarian, is, 
presently in transition from what mc„. be referred to as a 
traditional society to that of a modernizing nation. There 
are a host of highly interrelated physical, sociiil economic, 
psychological and political facte s and problems of develop- 
ment-part and parcel of our historical, geoffraphic, and national 
heritage- which are crucial to the establishment and development 
of a system of decentralization in our country. 

With a system of Constitutional Monarchy, our system of 
government administration traditionally has been highly ceiit- 
ralized and unitary in form — such of course v/as geared and 
fashioned to meeting the needs of a traditional society. Wew 
developments and changes borne of the transition — have placed 
stresses and strains upon the centralized system of administ- 
ration and our Government now looks to the establishment of 
a system of decentralization fashioned to the needs of a 
modernizing nation. 

The fol- owing factors are especially pertinent to the 
establishment and operation of an efficient system of govern- 
ment decentralization in Iran aimed at continuing development 
of the country. 

Physical Factors . ^7ith approximately 20,000,000 in.b.abi- 
tants, a birthrate estimated at approximately 3 percent, and 
a per capita gross national x^roduct estimated :it approximate- 
ly $200 per year, the pcpulation is about 75^ rural, pre- 
dominantly Moslem, in its majority speaks Persian with a 
variety of lesser ethnic and reli.sions groupings speaking a 
number of dialects, l/ Although not as significant in some 
respects as such factors Y/ere a decade ago, the strength 'iud 
character of national ties for development purposes still 
vary among different geographic areas, as well as among lesser 
ethnic and religions groupings particularly with respect to 
migratory elements of the population and the more remote 

1 / Iran comprises an area of 628,000 square miles, bordered 
on tho north by the Union of Soviot Socialist kepjblics, by 
Iraq on the west; Pakistan -vnd Afghanistan on the oast; and 
the Persian Gulf on the south. 



geographic areas. 

Despite a great deal of progress in physical impro veffients 
over the past decade, the majority of our people, especially in 
the rural areas, are still grossly handicapped by a maze of in- 
terrelated problems — illiteracy, an inadequate system of villa^ge 
schools, poor sanitation and health, low level productive methods 
and practices of farming and forestry, inadequate and unsafe 
drinking water supplies, under development or absence of village 
or cottage industries, general economic insecurity, superstition, 
and in basic respects outv;orn social and political organization 
and traditions — all of which contrilute to and together result in 
the generally low-level and inadequate standards of living domi- 
nating rural life in general. 

Local Organizational Factors . The " grass-root" and basic 
social, economic, and political organizational unit in our country 
is the village. It is the prime organizational unit v/hich must 
be dealt with if appreciable, widespread, and durable strides are 
to be made in effectively reaching and involving our villagers 
in development activities. Its importance in the social, economic 
and political development of our country centers, of course, 
around the fact that the vast majority of our rural people (ap- 
proximately 15fo of our total population) live in the villages. £/ 
These villages are dispersed geographically across a total of 
thirteen Provinces (Ostans) and five Special Areas (Parmandary Kols) 
which, in turn are subdivided into a total of 137 Districts 
(Shahrestans ) , and which, in turn, are subdivided into a total 
of 389 Sub-Districts ( Bakhshs). 

2 / As acted previously, there are approximately 49,240 inhabited 
places in Iran; this figure includes municipalities and other 
places which cannot adequately.be classified as villages. The most 
recent census design.atos 330 of these places as municipalities(it 
is enticipated that the number of places so designated will be in- 
creased within the near future to a total of approximately 500). 
There is a total of approximately 5,267 places with populations 
of less than 25 persons and containing only aboxit 0.4^ of the total 
population; a total of 4,688 places with from 25 to 49 inhabitants 
and containing about 0.9?^ of the total population; a total of 
8,420 places with populations of from 50 to 99 inhabitants and 
containing only about 3.35^ of the total population; a total of 
15,496 places with from 100 to 249 inhabitants and containing 
about 13.5% of the total population; a total of 8,931 places with 
from 250 to 499 inhabitants and containing about 16.5% of the total 
population; a total of 4,314 places with from 500 to 999 inhabi- 
tants and containing about 15.5% of the total population; a total 
of 1,682 places with from 1,000 to 2,499 inhabitants and containing 
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For purposes of goveraiaex'it administration, each Piovince is 
inder the overall jurisdj-CxioD :f a Governor-General { Ostandar) 
appointed by the Prime iiinister upon the recommendation of the 
iriiiiister of Interior. The G-overnor-General is responsible to the 
Prime Minister through the Minister of Interior for the Over-all 
ad'amistration and operation of the Government's " regular and 
development" activities in the Province ( Ostan) , 

Each of the 137 Districts ( Shahrestans) is under the juris- 
diction of a Governor (Parmandar) of the Ministry of Interior who 
reports and is directly responsible to the Governor General (Ostan- 
d&r) for the administration and development of the Shahrestan. 

And each of the 389 Sub-Districts (Bakhshs) is under the juris- 
diction of a Sub-District Governor (Bakhshdar) of the Ministry of 
Interior who reports and is directly responsible to the District 
Governor (Parmandar ) for the administration and development of the 
Sub-District ( Bakhsh). 

At the village level, the Government, through the Ministry 
of Interior, is represented by a Village headman ( Kadkhodah) ap- 
pointed by the Bakhshdar with the approval of the Parmandar but 
who is reality in the past was most often approved upon the recom- 
mendation or concurrence of the landlords of the area. The Ostan- 
dars, Farmandars, and Bakhshdars are paid employees of the Ministry 
of Interior. Plans are that Kacjkhodahs will become elected — and 
as such serve as Chairman of the elected Village Council. 

Social, Economic and Political Factors. The Iranian insti- 
tution of family is strong and patriarchal in form. Family members 
are brought up to adhere with great tenacity to family traditions 
and practices. Cooperation among members of families both immediate 


2/ about 12. Tp of the total population; a total of 256 places with 
from 2,500 to 4,999 inhabitants and containing about 4.6‘/S of the 
total population; and a total of 186 places with more than 5,000 
inhabitants and containing about 31.4^ of the total population. A 
"village" might well be regarded arbitrarily as a center of popu- 
lation ranging from a rainiraum of 100 persons to a maximum of 5,000 
persons, primarily engaged ia agriculture, forestry, fishing and/ 
or min^rg, with agriculture most often predominant, such center 
entailing dwellings, premises, and contiguous land areas upon which 
the inhabitants earn a liveliho. d . According to tl is definition 
there are approximately 30,000 inhabited places in Iran which might 
be termed villages, and these places contain about 62.8^ of the 
total population of about 93.2^ of the total rural population. 
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•and extended, as well as within the tribe, under the general 
arbitration of the head of the extended family or tribal cliieftan 
is generally a matter of custom and tradition, borne largely of 
the necessity in the past for survival; but cooperation between 
families and between tribes is not a marked characteristic of the 
Persian. Such characteristic is not conductive to ease in the 
establishment of local government nor for joint community action. 

The individual Persian by culture has been generally reluc- 
tant to enter into cooperation, in the European sense or to accept 
collective responsibility; he is not a natural joiner to work 
'vith others toward a mutually desired goal. Such is not due to 
lack of initiative, but more probably because his primary concern 
is for his own family. There are indications now that some of 
these traits pertaining to strong family ties are bepinning to 
change, especially in the urban areas, but any major transition 
concerning them in the rural areas has yet to take place, where 
still a high value is generally placed on acting and living in 
the ancient ways. 

There are still in the rural areas, especially and in gene- 
ral, numerous superstitions associated with birth, marriage, and 
most social and other activities. There is, for example, special 
significance attached to specific days and times of the week when 
work may be done and when worl^ should not be done. 

Another strong traditional trait of Iranian society is that 
of paternalism, a nurtured product of the landlord system — there 
is a general feeling that it is the duty of those of the upper 
class and governmental level, in their own way and course of 
thinking, to look after the needs of the lower class. Although 
there is now beginning to emerge a middle class, paternalism 
remains a strong trait in. general of Iranian society from top 
to bottom. 

The landlords traditionally have exercised extensive cont- 
rols throughout the entire riovernment hierarchy from the village 
level to and into the national level, including the various 
ministries and Agencies as well as the Parliament. At the village 
level they controlled the land and the water, and thereby control 
led the means of production of the basically agrarian society. 

In this way, the entire society was well organized to insuring 
the continued social, economic and political control of the 
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. ..uitrj by a minprity group, the landlordfs representing approxi- 
toly 5,; of the- total population. 


Under this system, and as concerns the traditional approach 
L centralization and control, Government officials were most often. 
s.,,iit out from the capital to administer areas with little histori- 
cal precedent cr sxpierience, basically oriented towards "serving" 
'ireas based upon the participation or wishes of the majority of 
:.ho people. In this sense, no real local government existed. Goverii- 
ment Administration was centralized. It is not surprising then 
that the traditional attitude of villagers towards the Government 
officials was one of distrust, suspicion and aprr ehensio.n . ¥hen 
•a villager thought of a government official, he usually thought 
cf three things — someone coming to collect taxes, or someone 
coming to get his sons for the army, or someone sent out to see 
that controls were properly maintained over him. 


The structure of the majority of the villages of Iran was 
basically f c-udalistic . If a landlord decided it was not to his 
interest for "his" villagers to attend literacy classes, to attend 
chey risked being thrown off the land, and the problem for the 
villager then became one of survival, of t:.. 3 lng to find a village 
where his old landlord would not have his new landlord order him 
from the village; if an " election" was held, the villager had no 
alternative but to "vote" accotding to his landlord's instructiens ; 
if a development activity was to be carried out, the villager could 
only participate to theextent that his landlord approved of the 
project, etc. In general, the landlord's basic control of the eco- 
nomic situKtion for the villager was highly integrated into the 
perpetuation and continuance of bis political and social control 
of the villager v^hich, in turn, contributed to the perpetuation 
•oad strengthening of his economic control. In this sense, overall 
government organization and administration were fashioned with 
groat facility and "efficiency" to respond to and meet the "requ- 
iromonts and needs" of the basic social , economic and political 
cultural pattern of the country 

For example, the extension of new agricultural techniqes and 
financial assistance could nnly be accepted, adopted, and utilized 
in the village, and the benefits to be derived therefrom distri- 
buted to the extent that such did not threaten or change the basic 
village statusqu o . On the other hand,' the villager was not interes- 
ted in the adoption of new agricultural techniques if they resul- 
ted only to the benefit of the landlord or were of no benefit to 
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.'jirself, or if such threatened \fhat little security he had. To 

extent that such adoptions might benefit the villager in some 
sure , they at the same time, by the very nature of the village 
power structure, also stood in like measure to increase the hold 
of the landlord on the villager. In short, such assistance most 
often sutaidized the economic status que. To the extent that 
social development was permitted or happened to take place within 
sucii a setting, was the extent to which pressures were created 
for basic changes in the total status que — political, economic 
and social — that extent came to be indicated by the extent that 
the" revolution of rising expectations" came to the villages of 
Iran and His Majesty responded with his renowned land reform 
program and with his Parmsin calling for the establishment of a 
system of local autonomy. 

His Majesty has launched the gigantic task of changing the 
e?„sic wellsprings of our entire society by transferring the base 
■of power for our contry from a minority, the landlords, to the 
majority of the p'Goplo. Despite the beginnings of a vigorous 
program of land reform, the long-institutionalization of landlord 
control still deeply permeates to the furth-erest reaches of our 
culture. Land distribution is a basic step, but far more difficult- 
is the task of what is to happen on the land after its distribution 
■■,nd this task is socie.,!, economic and political. The vacuum created 
by the transfer of power from the landlords exists in each of those 
areas and they are highly interrelated. Not only do our villages, 
for example, need technical assistance and know-how, credit for 
tools, seeds, fertilizers, they need assist.ance and guidance in 
developing and growing to assume their full responsibilities as 
free participating citizens, for it is in this area that the 
determinations of the other things they need will be decided and 
provided. The people, working through their own representative, 
for example, become raore conscious of the connection between taxes 
and the provision of services. They soon learn that those repre- 
sentatives who protest most loudly or who promise the most are 
not necessarily the ones who work hardest or most succes.sfully 
for the village. 

The more one learns about freedom, the more ho learns that 
freedom is, above all, responsiMlity . And the quickest and most 
reliable way for a man to learn about freedom is to shoulder his 
own responsibilities as a citizen. The first steps towards dove- 
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j .^ping our rural areas for the building of a modern nation state 
!-"■ through the establishment and development of and authentic sys- 
t -.'1 of local autonomy based upon the free election by our villagers 
-•t representative Village Councils which will be re.^ponsiblo for 
the interrelated social, political, and economic development prob- 
lerrs as briefly described in the sections above coupled with the 
■ c'v 0 io omient or a decentralized system of ■'^overniTieut administratiGn 
•n-a services aimed at assisting our people in the process of such 
•’e '/elopment . 

These characteristic problems of villa,ge life in our country 
are in general presentl;/ complicated, by a widespread and low-level 
ntilization of both our human and natural resources, coupled with 
a love per capita income — the crumbling of the landlord control of 
the means of production on the land, a rural vacuum calling for 
vornraent assistance not to replace landlord control in the vil- 
lages by doing for villagers, but to obtain positive identification 
of villagers with their government by h« ^ping villagers to help 
themselves — all within the setting of a villager ’’revolution of 
I'ising expectations", characterized by a crucial need for the cre- 
ation of authentic primary institutions of the people for develop- 
memt purposes — social, economic and political. 

2 . General D escription of Internal Communications. 

Iran in comparison to a number of mid-eastern countries, 
is a large country averaging approxi.iiately 1,000 kilometers from 
North to South and approximately 1,400 kilometers from East to 
West. One of the prerequisite needs of our country has been that 
.>f establishing an adequate communications system and net work to 
bring our people and govGrament closer tegether and to provide for 
development activities, improved trade and commerce, etc. 

Transportation improvtvnents in Iran are not easy due to a 
.jumber of factors such as precipitous mountain ranges, lack of 
land-holding vegetation, long dry spells, heavy erosion, dust 
storms in the south, etc., and the heavy capital outlays required 
for laying down of an adequate system of roads across long stretcho 
of, in many instances, barren, lesser developed areas. Neverth- 
loss, significant strides have been taken. in these respects over 
the past decade. 

Rail service now exists from Jolfa on our northwestern border 
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tu -.icshed near our Eastern border; from Tehran to Bandar-Shahpour 
and 3andar-Kaor amsiiahr , on our southwestern coast, and from Tehran 
south to Kashan, a little over halfway to our metropolis of Isfa- 
han. itail service enters our country on the southoa,st from Pakis- 
tan as far as Zahedan, the capital of our southeastern Province 
of Balouchis tan we look to the time when rail service will link 
our nation completely in its interior from north to south, that 
is, on down from Kashan to Kerman and from there to the southern 
port of Bandarabbas {which we are now giving great emphasis for 
improving and developing, as well as on over from Kerman to Zahe- 
dan to complete trans-rail service for the country from south-east 
to north-west. 


Telegraph service exists to all Ostans, Shahrestans, most 
BakhsiiB and larger Municipalities. Telephone services, although 
inadequate in some of the more remote areas and in cases for 
long distance, exist from Tehran to all Ostan capitals, to all 
Shahrestans, most Bakhshs and Municipalities, and to a few villages. 

Radio Tehran reaches all areas, all Ostans have radio broad- 
casting stations, some of the stronger of which ( notably Zahedan, 
Kermanshah, and Ahwaz) reach the whole country. The Armed Forces, 

The Gendarmarie and police, of course maintain their own radio 
communication facilities and netvforks, which in most cases penet- 
rate to all areas of the country. 

Iran Air maintains regular daily flight services to all Ostan 
capitals and most other major cities throughout the country. 

Paved highways now exist from Tehran to Isfahan and to 
Shiraz in the south west; from Tehran to Resnt in the north-west 
and to the Caspian area; and from Tehran to Hamadan towards the 
southwest. The paved road built during ?orld 'Har 11 from Khoram- 
shahr in the south-rest to the northwestern border is po-.sently 
in need of extensive repairs in various stretches. Gravel roads 
are maintained to provide year-round access to all Ostan capitals 
not yet reached with paved roads, to all Shahrestans yind Bakhslis, 
and to all major rural ar..as including a system of village access 
roads to many villages of the country. Our Third Five Tear Plan 
contemplates major strides in the additional construction of paved 
highways, notably south from Isfahan to Kerman to Bandarabbas on 
the south approximately central coast, as ?foll as from Tehran to 
Meshed on the east; and from Gazvin on the Resht road to Tabriz 
in the northwest * 
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Postal services exist to all Ostans, Shahrcstans , BakhshSj 
.municipalities, and the larger axid more centrally located villages. 

Tehran publishes a number of daily newspapers and all Ostan 
capitals puolish one or more weekly or bi-weekly newspapers. Some 
Shahrestan capitals also publish one or more weekly, bi-weekly, 
cr Lonthly newspapers. 

Tcdiraa and Abadan have TV stations which, as transmission 
cables have not vet reached other areas, ar'. presently only avai- 
lable in the imraediate incivities of these two cities. 

3 • Broad pattern of General and Loca l Government 

The National Government, consisting of three major branches, 
the Excecutive, Legislative, and Judicial, is a constitutional 
•vionarchy, with a bi-cameral Legislature, the form of administration 
is unitary and h:as been highly centralized from the national to 
the local levels . 

The Bxcecutive Branch under the direction of the Prime 
■ inister through the Council of Ministers, is composed of the 
follovfing Ministries; 

Interior, Foreign Affairs, Court, Finance; '^’’ar, Justice; 
Agriculture; Health; Education; Labor; Commerce; Roads; Posts; 
telephone, and Telegraph. In ad^'ition the National Plan >rganiza- 
tion exists at Ministry level for development planning. 

The Minister of Interior is charged with the central respon- 
sibility of administering the country from the national to the 
local levels. As described above the Ostandars, Farmandars, Bakhsh- 
dars, and Kadkhodas are appointed by and are responsible to the 
Ministry of Interior. 

Jhile each of these officials is in charge in his respective 
political unit — the Ostan, the Shahrestan, the Bakhsh, or the 
village — various of the other Ministries, such as Agriculture, 
Health, Education, and Roads, have representatives at various of 
these levels of Government administration, and in the past have 
most often been not only technically but administratively direct- 
ly responsible to the individi 1 Ministry in Tehran (For the ap- 
proval of even the most minor matters, local officials had to ob- 
tain the approval of Tehran — such made for incredibly long delays 
and uncertainty in the local ar:as)and such, of course, did not 
provide a feasible sturcture of administration nor coordinated 
planning or operations for development. It should be added that 
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luy ^.'fficials of tiic Technical Ministries r8j>l:vced what had 
• i ' i xd _ :iD ily been landlord r -presentation iii the recent electi.i];. 
i' tnc new Far liarnent . 

r..:e Judicial Branch is composed of s, supreiao Court of the 
.'■- iplo, Ostan, 3hahr-.stan, and Bakhsh Courts. In general, the 
::ro serious the offense, the higher the Court. In addition there 
•are special Military Courts. 

4 . Fr-sent Governnisnt Services 

Aside from administrative services- of the Ministry of Interi- 
or ( vfhich include census, st-atistics, registering of births, 
marriage, death, military conscription, border control, and urban 
and rural police services), the Government porvides the fallowing 
:'iajor tGcIinical services to varying extents througdiout the country 

(l) National Community Development Program of the Ministry 
of Interior. 

In brief, the National community Development Program may 
be regarded as the fulcrum, or administrative program process for 
g-ittiii,r Govornment technical services to the rural areas in co- 
ordinated,. systematic fashion and at the same time prcvi:''ing for 
tlio participation of the rural populace in the national develop- 
lent effort on a selfhelp and aided self-help basis. It is based 
upon the utilization at the village level of multipurpose workers 
who utilize the specialist technical know-how of the various tech- 
nical ministries posted at higher levels for carrying out projects 
and otherwise working with villagers across-the-board in areas 
of social, economic, and political development. This key program 
is now to undergo new emphasis with the recent approval of the 
village autonomy and Community Development Decree and Government 
reorganization for decentralization and improved coordination in 
the provision of technical services to the rural areas, as shall 
be discussed presently. 

The Ministry of Interior is responsible for the administra- 
tion of municipalities, "ntil very recently such was administered 
through a bureau of Municipalities.. The Bureau was abolished in 
October, 1963, in keeping with Ministry of Interior reorganiza- 
tion for administration through approximately 6 pjlanned major 
regional offices, such offices to deal with all administrative 
and program matters of the particular region.- A Financial Office 
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i -'1 tr.c .ministry of IiitGrior is set up to dsa-1 ■with j^nuiiicipcil bud- 
‘ots and other matters pertaining to taxes. 


In brief, municipal Ion? 2/ pi'evides for the election of rriuai- 
cip:! Councils for four-year terms, with the councils authorized 
1; ‘iprjint majors for two-year terms. Municipal Council membership 
is ‘i .-aorary; Mayors receive salaries based on classification ac- 
c -riing to annual incomes of the Municipalities. The provisions 
' f the law envisaged coucils be elected by universal suffrage; 
unfortunately as of yet they are not but rather are generally re- 
presentative of only small minorities. Although the Council and 
tho mayor by law have considerable authority in practice strong 
influence is exerted by the provincial Governor *nd the National 


Government on the decisions of the Council and Mayor. It is hoped, 
that the new reorganization, decentralization, and ];rogram for 
establishment of local autenorny will rectify this situation. 

It should be noted that according to the Municipal Law, a 
Muiiicipality ' s gross income is utilized as follows: 10^ to Health, 
5h to Education, 3fo to physical Education, and 2^ ( for Municipa- 
lities which have more than 500,000 Rials annual income) to the 
f 'rraer Bureau of Municipalities from v^hich the budget of the Muni- 
cipal Association was derived( this matter is currently unsettled) , 
and not to exceed 192?^ for the .Municipality's own administration, 
not to exceed 20?^ for its own Personnel (these two items being 
separated) and not less than 40^ for development approximately 
20fo of which goes to Plan Organization for Municipal projects to 
meet ^ the cost of individual projects with the Plan Organization 
paying the other j for the individual project. 

Municipalities with Councils only inform the Ministry of 
Interior of their approved budgets; municipalities without Coun- 
cils require specific approval by the Ministry of Interior of 

2/ Parliament granted municipalities a degree of local autonomy 
in 1949 when it gave them considerable freedom to determine local 
mvttors except in financial affairs Which had to be approved by 
the Ministry of Interior. In 1955 , Parliament retified a ne\7 p 

:;mnicipal law providing for the election of city councils and 
granted them considerably ore ■.autonomy than they had ever been 
granted in the This law, with two relatively minor amendments 

in Oct., 1963, is still in effect, and a new one is presently 
under consideration. 


!' 
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budgets with all Municipal budgets being allocated according 
I the above stated percentages.. 

( 2 ) agriculture. 

eiayor services in agriculture and related areas iaclude(l) 
i.;.e Agricultural Extension Service, whose field staff, according 
t'- the previsions of now Village autonomy and Community Development 
'.).-cree, is to be withdrawn to the Bakhsh level for work with and , 

1 rough the ivIulti-Purpcse Village Level Workers of the National 
C:mmunity Development Program, (2) The Seeds and Seedlings Insti- 
tute, ( 3 ) The Che-nical Bong.ah, (4) The Livestock Bongah, (5) The 
Parm Machinery Bongah, (6) The Razi Institute ( Veterinary Service). 
( 7 ) The Forestry Service, (8) The Agricultural Credit and Rural 
Development Bank, and (9) The National Cooperative Organization. 

(a Bongah, it sh.ould be noted, is a serai-autonoraous organi- 
zation of a Ministry functioning under a Board of Directors and a, 
Director; its actual degree of autonomy is most often deterrai.aed 
by the political strength of the Director and/or Board of Directors 
viz a viz the Minister who happens to be in office at the time.) 

Until recently the Community Development Program was or- 
ganized as a Bongah of the Ministry of Interior; it is now being 
r.eDrganized as a new mayor division of the Ministry of Interior, 
(Ediary Kol, known as the Social Affairs and Community Development 
Administration) . Although the Ministry of Agriculture had under- 
gone some reorganization recently, announcement has been made of 
the scheduling of more far-reaching reorganization in the near 
future in keeping with the Government plans for decentralization, 
improved coordination and efficiency in the prevision of rural 
develop'ment services. 

(3) Pealth. 

The Minister of Health maintains a somewhat extensive system 
for the provision of services both for Curative and Preventive 
Health, which it is beyond the extent of this paper to list in 
detail. 2>layor components of the Curative Health Program include: 

( 1 ) Curative and care Health Facilities, including the 
s,'.-stem of General Hospitals, Tuberculosis Hospitals 
and sanitoriums; Mental institutions and Hospitals; 
Leprosia; Venoral Disease Control Centers, Mobile 
Units, and the Tehran Veneral Disease Hospital; 

General Health Centers, Clinics, Health Stations, 
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iiaalth Offices, etc* 

(2) SUj;port Servi*'-£s, including Nursing, Social Services, 

-\'u triti .:n, and Administrative Services, 

(3) Fr'jgram for Ccmmunicable Disease Treatment, vfhich is 
an somewhat extensive program; 

(4 ) -viaternal and Child Care, which has not been developed 
extensively especially in the rural areas as yet, 

(5) Chrcnic Diseases, Geriatric Care, and Neliabilitaticn 
which in some respects is only beginning 

(6) Lental l^ealth Services which are as yet not extensively 
developed, 

(7) Dental Care, 

(8) Drug Addition, 

(9) Alcoholism — Treatment and Control, 

(10) :iilitary Medical Care, and, 

( 11 ) Treatment of Industrial Diseases. 

Major Components of the Preventive Health Program include; 

(1) Health Education 

( 2 ) Environmental ^'^ealth and Sanitation Program. 

(3) Programs for the Prevention of Communicable Diseases, 

Other activities with which the Ministry of Health is 
concerx^ed are Laboratory Services, Training Facilities, 
and its Research Program. 

The Extent of services listed for Agriculture, Health, 
and Presently to be listed for Education, should not to taken to 
indicate the full staffing for and provision of each or even 
basic services in each field to each village or even all rural 
or urban areas of the country. No Government, of course, could 
possibly afford even a reasonably. trained technician in each of 
these specialized fields or even major fields for each of our 
mbre than 49,000 rural settlements. The transportation problem 
alone would be insurmountable even if such were practical. 

Lack of coordination in program planning and staffing for the 
provision of services has resulted in overlapping and duplica- 
tion of services in some areas, no services at all in many 
other areas, in the projection of organizational patterns which 
could never be staffed for financial reasons as well as con- 
cerning realistic possibilities for providing trained manpower, 
etc. even if such were technically feasible and practical. 
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Th'it is one reason why recent legislation for decentraliza- 
ti. a , locos increased authority and responsibility in the hands 
t Umj Ostandars not '.nly for coordinating the adrainis ti’ation of 
I '.0 Ostan hut also for development services and activities of the 
v.ri.'U's technical ministries, e.g,, to prevent the further unco- 
r iri.ited staffing of individual development plans and programs 
wnich results in massive wastes of resources in training, man— 

■ wor , n niey, work, and ti:ne without effectively mounting and 
carrying out a developraent progra.ni capable of profound and meaning- 
ful accom]:<lishnients and progress in more reasonable piropiortion to 
utlays . The new Village Autonomy and Community Development Decree 
provides tnat all field health personnel, except those stationed 
in clinics and hospitals, will be withdrawn from the village to 
the Bakhsh level for working through and with the Multi-purpose 
Village Level iiorkers of the Community Development Pregram. ouch, 
including the other Technical Ministries concerned, should enable 
us to provide basic technical services to all of our villages in 
the foreseeable future in an economically and technically feasible 
fashion. 

(4) Education. 

The Ministry of Education maintains basic programs in pri- 
mary, secondi^ry and university Education, Vocational Education, 
adult and fundamental education( which has been reduced andis not 
to be further expanded for reasons to be noted presently), kinder- 
gartens, Pine arts, Teacher Training Program, School Textbooks, 
•School and Public Library, and Special Sciica Is Programs, etc. 

Iranian’s educational needs are crucial. The system of 
village schools is still highly inadequate both in quality of 
iastruction and number. No secondary schools exist in villages. 

The teacher training Progra;:';, although serious efforts are cur- 
rently being made to step it up and improve it, is still not 
able to meet rainimum needs. 

A new program has recently been in-augurated by the Ministry 
of Education in cooperation with the Army whereby two-year Array 
recruits after a brief period of training are sent to the villages 
to serve as village school techers. The principal objective of 
the program is to get village children into school. The new 
Village Autonomy and Community Development Decree provides that 
village school teachers in areas where there are no Tillage 
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LvVcl if'.rktrs Tivill, to the extent pof^’iblej also perforns the func— 
i i. iis f Village Level sorkers and in responsibilities pertaininp 
‘ 1 c-l auionioiny will be responsible to the Ministry of Interior. 

( 5 ) Roads. 

.'uinistry of Roads jjersonnel are stationed as far down as the 
bhoJirestan level and are responsible for maintaining roads between 
;ajor centers throughout the country. Thousands of kilometers of 
rili.ape access roads have been built on a self-help and aided 
Solf-help: basis by villagers through the Community Development 
rr'Ogram. 

5 . Central Government Services Provided to or Supporting Local 
Authorities 

-Imi-icipal Association . Established in 1956, the Iran Muni- 
cipal Association, working in close relationship with and under 
the general guidance of the Ministry of Interior, is resp>onsiblo 
f >r developing and implementing a i)rograni for the improvement of 
the overall governmental structure of the cities of the country. 
Vith a Board of Directors and «n Executive Director appointed by 
the Minister of Interior, with a budget derr’'*ed from 2fo of each 
municipality's income paid to the former Bureau of Municipalities 
for technical assistance services provided to the municipalities 
by the Bureau and the Association, it has the following primary 
functions: 

(a) Introduction of modern municipal management and adminis- 
trative procedures and rendering guidance for their application to 
the municipalities of the country. 

(b) Effective coordiantion of municipal affairs all over 
the country. 

(c) Adaptation and conformation of their activities to the 
principles and methods of modern administration. 

The Association fosters and holds conferences, publishes 
and circulates articles, pamphlets, and other materials, car- 
riesout on-the-job training programs, collects and centralizes 
information and statistics on the municipalities, carries out 
and circulates research studies on problems concerning munici- 
palities, and works to establish more widespread civic conscious- 
ness* c ■'’) ordinati on between municipalities and governmental and 



.i-;; - Vt rnnn.nt T.1 agencies and private organizations concerned in 
v rri us ways with raunicipalities . 

Flo.ns are that increased emphasis will be placed on the work 
f the -uunicipal Association over the next four years; the Plan 
Orr-iniz.iti ,m has allocated Rials 3,500,000 per year for four years 
i be used by the Association, esijecially for training. 

A new municipal law has been drafted and submitted for the 
C’jnsideraticn of the i.Iinister of Interior. 

( 2 } High Council on Government Administration. Established 
Docernbur 31,1960, the High Council on Government Administration 
is located within the Prime Minister's Office. This Council, with 
a Board of Directors ( with the Prime Minister as Cha.irman) and 
a Secretary-General (who also is a '"‘eputy Prime Minister) who ad- 
sainisters the council, with three Ministers ( Interior, Finance 
?«nd Justice) and the Director of the Plan Organization as members, 
is the one central unit of Government which nas as its princip&l 
purpose and objective the overall improvement of all aspects of 
r.'vernment administration. 

There are presently three full-time task forces: 

( 1 ) working on personnel problems; 

( 2 ) another working on administrative systems and procedures; 
and, 

( 3 '^ another working on training, The decree establishing the 
Council authorizes two other committees which are expected 
to be established and put into action in the near future; 

( 1 ) a local government committee, and (2) a finance com- 
mittee. The budget for the Council is presently provided 
by the Plan Organizatio. It is expected that the prog- 
ram and operations of the High Council will be greatly 
accelerated in the immediate future. One of the items 
high on its agenda is promulgation of a Civil Service 
Code and improvement of the Civil Service System. The 
Code has been prepared and is presently before the 
Council of Ministers, 

(3) T he Plan Organization. The Plan Organize t .on, estab- 
lished 15 years ago, presently operates under a Managing Director 
who is a Deputy Prime Minister responsible to the Prime Minister. 
Formerly concerned not only with planning but engaged as well 
Ij^gg^Yily in development operations across the country, it is now 
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«'• I'.'iriC t' its maj :‘r impetus to planning and iTorking ¥/ith 

I!'.*., V'.ri us -‘‘inistriv^s in their execution of development opera- 
;i ns •ind ;r jects. The Plan Organization exercises groat power 
c nc'.-rning dovelopiment operations in general as a large «liar9 
,f ur e.:.untry's oil revenues go directly to the Plan Organization 
t' be used for development projects which it approves. As to 
".i'oas of development activity, the organization of this agency 
is bO'th comprehensive and extensive, (see attached Organizational 
Chart.) The Plan Organization by agreement with and through the 
Aiinistry of Interior is posting a Technical Representative as 
Tvjchnical Dep.uty to the Gcvernor-General in each Ostan to assist 
him in the carrying out of development plans for the Ostan. 


In kesping with the Government's policy to give prime emphasis 
taa r-stablishment and development cf an authentic system of local 
enemy throughout the country ( a new municipal law) as previously 
nrter; is presently under consideration, a new "legal Decree Governing 
“■■s Establishment of Village Councils and Improvement of Social Affairs 
and Community Development" was approved August 29, 1963. As many cf 
you knov/, we have had a KFational Community Development Program for 
about 10 years and although the physical, economic, social , and 
other accomplishments of that program have been highly significant ' 

( for example, more than 100,000 development projects alone have been 
carried out and completed), we beli»'ffe that the aew Decree, generally 
referred to as the Village Autonomy Law, now offers an opportunity 
to bring that program into full blossoming and fruition in all fo its 
aspects-physlcal, social, economic, and political. 

We now plan to glee intensive emphasis to the establishment cf 
the system and process for the free election of representative village 
councils. The -new law gives the councils a significant degree of 
local autonomy. In addition to a comprehensive range of development 
activities and projects for which they have jurisdiction , the Law 
provides that 2.% of the total Income of all persons of the village 
go to the elected Village Council for the carying out of locally 
approved development and other regular local government activities. 

In this latter respect we look to a broadening of local goverment 
functions for the councils as they gain . experience and to provldling 
for changing the presently appointed Khadkoodah by having the Khadkodab 
elected as a member of the five-member Council ( to be elected from 
among themselves, to serve as Chairman of the Council and as Khadkovlah) 



Ir: or::.Tr “c provide the necessary technical development services 
: rc'ir. oils ao as to give them validity and meaning, the Decree 

■e d:3crifc:d above under the sections on Agriculture, Education,, 

’ ■■ ’'calth) provides for a general v;ithdrawal to and concentration 
■ r '*'ochnical service development specialists at the Bakhsh level to 
■.;or> wi-^h and through the multi-purpose village level workers. Such 
■:111 eliminats duplication and waste of effort and resources and 
will enable the Government iio provide upgraded, improved, and more 
'••i.puate technical assistance to the rural areas and to mount 
ah. quate coverage of the country, which now with the new village- 
autonomy is not only crucial but offers new and outstanding devolopmer 
opportunities. The interaction process of developing village autorioany 
and the effective provision and utilization of technical and financio.l 
assistance for the self-help local autonomy efforts and work of our 
rural populace can serve to bring government and people together in 
marriage for development and for the growth and establishment of 
"prosentative government institutions on up from the village, then 
to the Bakhsh, then to the Shahrestan, then Ostan, and National 

l'’V9lS. 

Attached are organiz-atlonal Charts for the recently reorganized 
National Community Development Program ( which is the undergo further 
reorganization in the near future) as well as an organizational chart 
depicting the relationships between the various Technical Ministries 
and agencies from the National to the local levels. 

As previously noted, the Ministry of Interior is presently 
undergoimg extensive reorganization in keeping with the Government’s 
policy for local autonomy, improved administration, and improved 
coordination of regular and development activities. The Minist-r'y of 
Agriculture has recently announced steps. for its reorganization in 
keeping with these policies, and other Ministries will be following 
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suit . 

V/e are highly pleased with the total«!-range of development 
opportunities that now present themselves in our country under the 
enlightened leadership of his Majesty — in their broadest contesrts- 
social, economic, and political. Our program is especially valid 
in its full realization that social and administrative reform and 
political development are absolute preequisites to real, durable, 
profound, and continuing economic modernization. 



